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CHAPTER XXV. CHRISTMAS EVE, 


To some English girls the novel life of a 
German school might not be without its 
attractions ; but Grace and Sibyl had spent 
all their days in comparative retirement, 
and this publicity and the undisguised 
astonishment they called forth, made the 
shy girls miserable. In this respect Grace 
suffered the most, for Sibyl was not shy by 
nature; but she bitterly resented being 
treated like a child. 

The rule of Fraulein Storme was strict 
in school hours, She was a thorough 
martinet, not caring personally for her 
pupils, but bent on their advancement. 
The German tongue was another source of 
trouble, for, though they could read it, 
when the loud, hurried, gurgled sounds 
were hurled at them, they failed to find 
any sense in them; but they had made up 
their minds to conquer this difficulty, and 
bravely kept to German except in their 
own little chamber. The pupils were all 
their juniors; but, true to their German 
training, they were well-drilled learning 
machines. At fourteen or fifteen the edu- 
cation of each one was completed, and then 
the Friulein went home to learn the 
mysteries of keeping a well-ordered house, 
Books were put away and the kitchen 
apron donned. An excellent system for 
making educated housewives and for 
crushing out originality. 

A week of this routine work made Grace 
and Sibyl feel that they were sadly ignorant 





in many respects, and they had now such 
hard work that their real troubles were 
partly driven out of their minds; and 
so, in spite of themselves, life was not 
without its compensations. They seldom 
went out of doors, for the weather 
changed, snow fell, and the old town put 
on a thick, white mantle, Then the pupils 
went home full of anecdotes about the 
English young ladies, who were so pretty 
and so silent, and of whom they stood 
much in awe. 

Now succeeded a very sad, dull time 
for the strangers, Every German woman 
was occupied with thoughts about Christ- 
mas, This festival was at hand, and 
Christmas presents was the one topic of 
whispered conversation, Friulein Storme’s 
family soon filled up the forsaken rooms, 
Among them was the old mother, very 
wrinkled, very much bent, and very deaf. 
She did not know one word of English. 
Two more daughters came with her, both 
flat-faced and wearing spectacles, but 
highly educated and intelligent. Besides 
these there came a nephew and niece. The 
first time the sisters appeared at the dinner 
table, aftex the arrival of the guests, there 
was a long introduction and great staring, 
and then a chattering in quick German 
patois, of questions ol compliments natu- 
rally addressed to dear “ Anna” Storme. 
Sibyl thought it was like a volley of guns 
going off, and felt abashed by the curiosity 
she excited ; and she did not half under- 
stand that it was all meant in kindness 
and politeness. The questions, however, 
she did not mean to answer, and resolutely 
shook her head when she did or when she 
did not understand; so that the guests 
soon addressed themselves to Grace, who 
did her best, in her halting German, to 
answer a hailstorm of enquiries. 
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Did she and her sister like Germany ? 
Was not Fribourg a heavenly town? How 
well she spoke German —which was a fib— 
who had taught her? Had her Herr 
papa or her gracious mamma been in 
Germany? Here Anna Storme coughed 
and explained in patois that the ladies 
were orphans, and must not be questioned 
too closely about their relations. The old 
lady wished to have all the answers re- 
peated to her, close to her ear, in very 
loud tones, whereupon she nodded kindly 
for several minutes at Sibyl and Grace, 
muttering something which they could not 
understand, ~ 

After the meal, which, this being holiday 
time, was interminable, Grace asked 
Frialein Storme if they might do as they 
liked and take a walk in the town, 
whereupon the lady lifted up her hands 
and eyes, and said that was English ways ; 
but in Fribourg, to walk alone in the town 
was terribly shocking! But remembering 
that she did not wish to accompany them, 
and that no one knew and fewer cared 
for these young ladies, she relented, and 
said that they might go to the Minster 
and the Platz. There would be no lessons 
this week ; but they must converse to each 
other in German. After Christmas she 
would instruct them herself, as it was most 
important they should understand it as 
soon as possible. The truth was, the 
Fraulein wanted an English teacher by the 
time the school met again, and, by employ- 
ing Grace or Sibyl, or both, she could save 
the salary of a mistress ; for, she argued, 
they were too old to learn in her classes. 
The German girls would do nothing but 
stare at them or officiously offer to help 
them. Anything out of the routine was, in 
Fraulein Storme’s eyes, a terrible sin; but 
the sin was mixed with a vast amount of 
self-interest. 

Oh, the relief of being free from that round 
table full of staring eyes and ceaseless 
tongues! Grace felt as if she had been under 
hot fire, so she and Sibyl put on their stout 
English boots and went out, feeling that 
now at last they could breathe freely. 
There was plenty to be seen in the old 
town: the peasants flocked in for Christ- 
mas purchases; many hastened to the 
Minster to offer candles and prayers for 
their departed friends ; and the costumes 
were so varied that it was a new and de- 
lightful sight. 

“Grace, these Stormes are terribly 
eurious. Why do they ask us so many 
questions ? Isn’t it nice to be rid of them ?” 





“T am sure they mean it kindly. We 
must try to like them, Sibyl, for, after all, 
they are our only friends.” 

“T don’t think Fraulein Storme cares 
for us at all. Look at those women. 
What curious caps they are wearing! 
They are entering the Minster. Do come 
in,” 

It was a beautiful building, and its per- 
fection was more easy to realise than that 
of the great Cologne Cathedral. The many 
chapels were now illuminated with candles, 
and decorated with artificial flowers, and 
crowds of peasants knelt before the shrines, 
all deep in earnest prayer. There was a 
joyful Christmas look about every one ; 
greetings were exchanged ; and children 
came to the Minster hand in hand, looking 
extraordinarily good, because they were 
afraid that Saint Nicholas would be spying 
out their behaviour, and that he would 
distribute his gifts accordingly. The 
Christmas-tree would not shower its pre- 
sents upon them if they told a lie, or even 
a tiny fib, a few days before the festival. 

When the sisters came out of the 
cathedral, Grace remarked : 

“We had better ask the way to our 
own church. Fraulein said there was one. 
Nan would like us to do just as we did at 
home—lI mean in England, wouldn’t she, 
Sibyl ?” 

Sibyl shook her head disconsolately. 

“ After that, we will go in and write her 
long letters for Christmas Day. Oh, if 
only we could have Nan with us now— 
just for one hug.” Grace’s sweet face was 
fall of that strange longing for love which 
is natural to youth. ‘Just one hug,” she 
repeated, 

After some hunting, and a good deal of 
questioning in pitiful German, returned 
by a plentiful amount of staring, they at 
last found their way to the English chapel. 

“‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept,” could not have been spoken 
with more truth by the Jews, when they 
remembered their own fair Sion, than by 
these two, who dreamt of the old house 
on that wide moor, and of Nature in all 
her loveliness. 

That daily walk was their one happiness 
now ; they even ventured up the hill over- 
looking the town, where the trees were 
loaded with snow, so that the paths were 
not easily followed. But the view of the 
white-enveloped city, with its tall eathedral 
spire pieced and carved in a wondrous 
manner, was very lovely and very new to 
the country maidens, 
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Indoors there was the same persecution 
of questions whenever they ventured into 
the sitting-rooms. The German youth at 
once fell deeply in love with Sibyl. He 
was only fifteen, but very susceptible, 
having just read Werther ; and the stout 
and very plain young niece poured out all 
her English vocabulary for the edification 
of Grace, whose patience was an encourage- 
ment to her to goon. The three sisters 
Storme disappeared into the kitchen, bent 
on bringing forth wonderful culinary 
triumphs for the Christmas dinner. They 
were all “advanced thinkers” in the 
matter of church-going, and considered it 
a mild waste of time, though proper for 
the young and unenlightened. Christmas 
for them meant a Christmas-tree, many 
wonderful cakes and good things, and 
long, long, happy gossips. 

Yet they would have been kind to 
the strangers had they known how to set 
about it; at least, the old deaf ‘mama ” 
often looked sympathetically out of her 
big spectacles at the silent “hiiblich 
madchén”; and, at last, on Christmas 
Eve, when all were busy in a separate 
room getting ready for the Christmas-tree 
lighting—the sisters having been bidden 
to come and sit in the salon with the old 
“mama” till the tree was lighted—then, 
like some voice from the past, the old 
lady gathered up her thoughts and her 
best German, and said gently, in her 
shaky voice, to Grace, who sat listlessly 
waiting in the hot, dimly lighted chamber: 

‘You are sad, my children. This 
Christmas makes you long very much, I 
doubt not, for your own Heimath ¢” 

“Ah, yes! we are sad,” said Grace, 
slowly ; “very sad, Friiu Storme ; and we 
long, more than we can say, for our 
home,” 

‘‘ What is worse, we shall never, never 
see it again !” cried Sibyl, angrily. ‘‘ What 
we feel now we shall feel all our lives— 
quite, quite miserable.” 

She spoke so loud and so vehemently 
that the old lady heard and understood ; 
her withered, shaking hand sought tremb- 
lingly the golden orb of Sibyl’s head that 
was near to her, for the girl had knelt 
down near to her to make her hear, and 
rested it on the pretty mass of fair hair, 

“ Ah! maiden, we are all strangers and 
foreigners, strangers, foreigners. I tell 
the daughters so; but I am too old to - 
listened to, too old for anything but the 
grave.” 

From this night sprang up a curious 
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sympathy between the old Friiu and the 
young “strangers”—a kind word or a kind 
glance and smile, not often more; but 
Grace felt grateful for these, and by many 
& little thoughtful act testified her gratitude, 

To return, however, to the Christmas- 
tree. What lights on it; what chattering 
round it ; what exclamations about it, and 
what a present-giving! Grace and Sibyl 
felt that they had not properly under- 
stood all the importance of that glorious 
institution, and were loath to accept small 
presents that somehow had found their way 
on the tree even for them. The German 
heart expands on Christmas Eve, its ther- 
mometer makes a bound upward, whether 
they will it or no every one must be cheerfal 
on that day. The youth had spent his 
last thaler on procuring a looking-glass for 
Sibyl, set in an ornamental frame. She 
was so beautiful, he thought, that the nicest 
thing she could gaze upon was her own 
heavenly face. Grace had a sober house- 
wife and a pair of flower vases, 

After the present-giving came the family 
dinner, and who can describe the scene ? 
No alien pen could dare to undertake such 
a task. Suffice it to say that long before 
the end of the meal Grace felt inclined to 
go to sleep from sheer weariness at the 
length of the entertainment and clatter, 
and Sibyl amused herself by carrying on a 
mild flirtation with the student—her first 
attempt at this sort of amusement, and she 
found it decidedly amusing; at least it 
served to while away the time, and to make 
the German language more melodious in 
her ears. 

One good thing about all this was the 
incessant German talk that was forced to 
go in at their ears. From sheer repe- 
tition a good deal filtered into their brains. 
Happily Nan had taught them a good 
deal, except the pronunciation ; but this 
last would not have been perfected among 
the family of Friulein Storme, though of 
course she herself spoke unexceptionable 
Deutsch, learnt in the right country, and 
at the most orthodox town. 

“ Ah,” said the niece to Sibyl, when the 
good-night time had at last come, “have 
you ever spent such a Christmas before ? 
Is it not heavenly ?” 

* No, never.” 

“ Ah, no, of course not. There is no 
country where people are as happy as in 
Germany on Christmas Eve. Are not you 
glad and fortunate to have come here ?” 

Sibyl was spared answering by Grace’s 
remark ; 
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** You have all been very kind;” and the 
German girl went to bed glorying in her 
Vaterland, though a little jealous of her 
cousin’s evident admiration for the beauti- 
ful Englander, 

“ Nevertheless, beauty is nothing com- 
pared to mind,” she said, for she was con- 
ridered to do honour to her native village, 
having an extiaordinary mewory for dates 
and a genius for classification of facts, 

No, Grace and Siby! never had spent a 
Christmas like this one; but to both of 
them rose the vision of the dear Hall, with 
the great logs of wood burning on the 
heartb, of Nan, of love of their own father, 
who spent Christmas with bis girls, hear- 
ing them sirg, or telling them adventures, 
while Nan sat there pleased at their 
happiness, and pleased when their efforts 
were praised. No, they bad had no Christ- 
mas-trees or lengthy dinners; but they 
had had love and home, and they thought 
surely that is the true meaning of Christmas, 


CHAPTER XXVI, NEW LODGINGS, 


ONCE more the German souls relapsed 
into the usual routine of everyday life, 
and the excitemex. being over, Fraulein 
Storme, I am afraid chiefly for her own 
ends, undertook to teach her charges the 
German tongue as it should be spoken, 
and with good success, for when the 
Friulein meant some one to learn some- 
thing they were obliged to do it, her 
system was so excellent and her intelli- 
gence so abnormally great. But how she 
kept them chained to their books! Even 
Grace, who was more patient though less 
clever than her sister, groaned in spirit, 
and nothing would have made her per- 
severe but for that one object which both 
had so much at heart, and which was: 

“ When can we do without Mrs. Gordon’s 
help?” 

Every Sunday they went to their English 
chapel, and the old words fell pleasantly 
on Grace’s ears; but nothing comforted 
Sibyl, she was more impatient than ever. 
On these days she longed inexpressibly to 
get home. Fribourg soon woke up to the 
fact that Friulein Storme had two English 
prizes in the shape of grown-up young ladies, 
The officials made her send in their names 
to be entered at their bureau. The neigh- 
bours concluded she was well paid, and 
speculated how much she received, and all 
stared at the girls till the novelty wore off, 
after which they left off wondering. 

But when the boarders came back and 





the day boarders trooped in, Grace learnt 
that she and her sister had made such 
wonderful progress that they knew quite 
enough to be able to teach Friulein’s 
pupils, and considering they were to teach 
Englisb, this was not wonderful. Sibyl 
very nearly rebelled; she would not be 
ordered about by Fraulein Storme, if she 
were paid for by Mrs. Gordon; at least, 
she would have tke benefit of it ; and the 
pretty eyes and lips looked very angry till 
Grace showed her this was one way of 
getting on so as to be able in the future to 
do for themselves. Oh, the drudgery of 
teaching those quick or dull children to 


Sibyl—wild, free Sibyl ; but she had spirit | 


and courage too, and did it with a will. 


Indeed, the German girls soon found that } 


the wonderfully beautiful English maiden 
was by no means as heavenly in temper as 
her looks implied. Grace, on the contrary, 
won hearts by her gentleness and her 
loving smiles; but both were well supported 
by Fraulein Storme, who knew that she had 
made an advantageous bargain, and feared 
that her teachers might rebel or point out 
to her that she was saving money at their 
expense if they found their lives too much 
of a drudgery. 

The daily classes were wearisome in the 
extreme to poor Sibyl, who several times 
seriously entertained the idea of running 
away from the Storme family ; but then 
better thoughts prevailed. How could she 
dream of leaving poor Grace to fight the 
battle alone? Then followed remorse, and 
she called herself a selfish wretch, but 
loved her tasks none the more, 

Whenever the sisters were not teaching 
they were learning, and they could indulge 
in no more solitary walks; the long line 
of girls had to be accompanied, and 
Fraulein Storme, who hated walking, al- 
ways found some good reason why the 
sisters should head and tail the procession 
without her. 

Bat the end was gained; with their 
previous knowledge they found that in 
three months they could understand every- 
thing, and could almost say anything they 
wished in German. That was the first 
real joy that brightened their life. 

The bigger room had never been found 
by the Fraulein, so they still shared the 
tiny chamber; but habit makes second 
nature, and they became reconciled to 
want of space. One day Sibyl said : 

“Grace, when can we leave this place ? 
I can’t help hating it, because I remember 
how miserable we were here when we first 
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came, I feel so much happier now that 
this terrible German speech has entered 
my brain.” And Sibyl tapped her pretty 
forehead. 

“We must wait till the spring. At 
Easter the pupils will fly again, and 
then——” 

‘But suppose she will not let us go?” 
suggested Sibyl, this dreadful supposition 
coming into her head. 

“ She cannot prevent us—that is, if we 
tell her we are living on charity. Little 
Gretchen Hanson was telling me yesterday 
that her mother has some rooms to let.” 

Gretchen Hanson was a day boarder, 
whose mother was very poor, but much 
respected. 

“Can’t we manage to keep ourselves ? 
It is very hard, but it is better than living 
on her money.” 

Then Grace disclosed Nan’s parting gift, 
which she had put away and forgotten. 
This would help them to begin life, and 
after that—‘ Why, after that, courage, 
Sibyl, darling,” she whispered. 

Nan had written to them several times, 
giving her address but few particulars, only 
her brief notes were full of longing after 
them, which she tried hard to hide for fear 
of unsettling them. On her side, Grace 
wrote to Nan regularly every week, Sibyl 
often adding to these epistles. The great 
plan of earning their own living was com- 
municated to Nan, but she said: “Try by 
all means, and if you fail, write to me ; but 
wait till May.” 

Thus it happened that the sisters once 
more began their work, and Sibyl im- 
periously led the girls by her strong will, 
and also by her beauty. 

The spring came, slowly but surely, 
shedding a special beauty on the town, 
with its hills, its squares, its cathedral, and 
its busy population. Gayer attire was 
donned, the spire came out with its new 
beauties, the hills, having shaken off the 
snow, slowly put on their green shades, and 
the evergreen firs put forth tender shoots. 

It was just when the pupils also flitted 
that Grace, taking her courage in her hand, 
begged to speak to the Fraulein. She was 
very gracious, and said, “Ah, certainly,” 
and then Grace, followed by Sibyl, went 
into that terrible parlour. 

“Fidulein, we are going to surprise 
you,” 

“So% Nothing that you find fault with, 
I hope. Are you not happy?” 

“ We find fault with nothing, Friulein ; 
but, you know, we are not children, we 





lost our childhood before we came here. 
Do you think we teach well?” 

“Well? Wonderful! Such intelligence, 
such earnestness I have never met before.” 
The poor Fidalein never guessed the trap 
thus laid for her. 

“'T am glad you say that, Friulein; Sibyl 
and I have done our best, but-——” 

“Surely your best, it is very goot.” 

‘*Bat we want to know, too, whether 
Mrs. Gordon pays you well for us ¢” 

‘Yes, goot, I say ; but I will take some 
off for your services ; I promised I would.” 
The Friulein felt wonderfully honest as she 
said this. 

* Bat you must not do that, because we 
want to leave you.” 

Fraulein Storme threw up her hands. 

“Leave me! What ingratitude, what 
monsters! What other home of education 
has my name, my reputation? I have 
treated you as my own children, I have 
cherished you, and you wish to leave me! 
You are snakes in my bosom, and I took 
you for doves.” 

Sibyl nearly laughed, but Grace was in 
dire perplexity, for she hated giving pain 
to any one, 

*¢ You don’t understand, Fraulein. We do 
not complain at alJ, and I hope if we cause 
you any loss you will make Mrs. Gordon re- 
pay you, only we cannot live any longer on 
her money. We do not like her, and she is 
not a near relation enough for us to accept 
anything from her willingly.” Tears stood 
in Grace’s eyes, and Fraulein began to have 
a faint notion of the meaning of her words. 
She would have liked to offer to keep them 
for their services free of Mrs. Gordon's 
gold; but she could not quite make herself 
do this, for her hopes of gain were sadly 
shattered. 

*But what will you do? You cannot 
live on air; who is to help you, or start 
you here? If you wish to teach, you will 
fail, I warn you.” 

“We hope not; but if we do——” 

“You are mad, wicked children, Go to 
bed, and think better of it to-morrow. 
Have I not sacrificed my life for you, 
received you at great inconvenience to 
myself ?” 

It was no good storming; they were 
young, bent on their own plan, and the 
next day Friulein took up the idea of 
propriety. It was wrong that two maidens 
should have no care, no protection, and 
they would be sure to repent it. These 
prophecies made them sad enough, but the 
deed must be done, 
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Sibyl was determined thatno more of Mrs, 
Gordon’s money should keep them when 
they had the power to help themselves. 
Of course, after this Friulein Storme was 
very frigid to them, she would hardly 
address a word to them, but began writing 
many letters. Among these she wrote to 
her mother and to her sisters, also to some 
English friends, begging them to send her 
out an English teacher at once—one who 
would want very little or no money for the 
sake of learning Fraulein Storme’s pre- 
eminently beautiful language. She put off 
writing to Mrs. Gordon, hoping the sisters 
might change their mind after finding out 
the difficulties of their new venture. 

Grace was not hopeful, not that she was 
less anxious than Sibyl to be free of Mrs, 
Gordon—the very name sent a little shiver 
of pain through her—but she had not Sibyl’s 
impetuous faith ; however, Nan had given 
leave—that was her one solace. 

The same day the sisters started off to 
Fria Hanson’s house; it was up three 
pairs of stairs, in a house near the Marien- 
strasse Square. Little Gretchen opened 
the door, a small, fair child, with her hair 
drawn very tightly away from her forehead, 
and plaited ina pigtail. She was delighted 
to see her dear English teachers, and danced 
away to call her mother. The Friu mama 
looked anything but what we should call 
ladylike ; but Grace at once liked her face, 
a good, care-worn face, with all the light of 
youth gone out of it, 

“We want to have two rooms, Frau 
Hanson, for myself and my sister; we are 
very poor, but we mean to work for our 
living.” 

“We must work for it,” put in Sibyl, 
and Friu Hanson, turning towards the 
younger sister, shook her head slowly as 
she gazed at her face. 

“You are too pretty, Friulein, to go 
alone about the world; but you have a 
good sister, I see.” 

“Yes, the best in the world ; we should 
be very sad without each other.” 

“ But what about the two rooms, Friu 
Hanson ¢” 

“T have them, yes, yes; but——” She 
hesitated ; the letting of her rooms helped 
to pay her rent, and now the taxes were 
so heavy. Suppose these girls could 
not or would not pay it, she could not 
turn them out of doors, for her little 
Gretchen made her tender-hearted. Was 
she wise in taking them in ? 

Sibyl saw the meaning of her pause 
sooner than Grace did. 





“We have enough money to pay you 
for a year, indeed we have, and we will 
starve sooner than make you lose any- 
thing.” 

Frau Hanson was ashamed that her 
mind had been read so easily, so she 
accounted for the hesitation in another 
way. 
a But the Herr Professor above does 
not like to hear much noise; he is very 
particular, though he never, never minds 
about my rest being disturbed by his 
lodgers, They wear such very thick 
boots.” 

* And they run up and down so quick,” 
added Gretchen, who had been listening to 
the conversation. 

“But about the rooms?” again asked 
Grace, “I don’t think we shall disturb the 
professor very much,” 

‘‘ You shall have them, Friulein. Yes, 
yes, even if I should lose by it; and 
Gretchen says she will have no other 
teacher, so you must have her for the 
beginning of a class.” 

This was a piece of unexpected good 
fortune, and Grace thanked Friiu Hanson 
heartily. On the way back to Fraulein 
Storme, she said : 

“Gretchen is a dear child; I am glad 
that we owe our good fortune to this little 
one, for I feel sure Frau Hanson is a kind 
woman, and is very fond of her child.” 

But Sibyl was dreaming already of a 
fortune made, and of a house of their own, 
where Nan should come and live with 
them, while they should know nice people, 
and—and—— 

As they were turning the angle of the 
street, they came face to face with two 
gentlemen, One of them courteously 
raised his hat, and begged their pardon, 
of course looking at Sibyl, and both 
hastened to make way, whilst they must 
almost have heard Sibyl’s exclamation : 

“Oh, Grace, those are Englishmen. It 
is nice to see some countrymen. What a 
good-looking young man the one with a 
moustache was !” 

“I only saw the other,” said Grace, 
“and I thought I must have seen him 
before somewhere. Isn’t it funny how one 
does have that feeling sometimes? I am 
always thinking so in church on Sunday 
just because the faces are English.” 

“‘T do feel a little happier now, Grace ; 
you must write at once to Mrs. Gordon and 
tell her we do not want her money ; or let 
me write. Then we can forget all about 
her for ever.” 
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HOW JACK SPENDS HIS 
CHRISTMAS. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


FIVE men sat together in the gloomy 
forecastle of a little brig. The floor of the 
place sloped like the roof of a house, for 
the vessel lay in harbour, and, the tide 
being low, she had fallen over on to her 
bilge upon the mud. The hour was eight 
o’clock in the evening ; darkness had some 
while since brought the work of the day 
to a close, and the five sailors, clean-washed 
and respectably dressed, were enjoying a 
pipe and a pannikin of grog in their little 
sea parlour, The fore-scuttle was shut, 
for the snow fell thickly outside, and the 
atmosphere of the interior was redolent 
of bilge-water, the fumes of the smouldering 
slush-lamp, the smell of tar, and hemp, 
and other marine stores. The men sat upon 
their sea-chests, leisurely blowing forth 
great clouds of smoke from short, sooty 
pipes. Conversation had flagged for the 
want of an animating topic, for these Jacks 
were weary of discussing their nautical 
grievances, so they smoked and drank with 
vacant minds, and did not prove very good 
company. 

“Weill,” said one of them, presently, 
crushing the ashes in his pipe-bowl with 
his fore-finger, ‘so this here’s Christmas 
Eve, It’s a gay time, mates, for the likes 
of us, ain’t it ?” 

“Christmas be blowed, says I!” ex- 
claimed the boatswain of the brig, a great 
burly whiskerando, who went by the ap- 
pellation of Darkey Dick; ‘“ what difference 
do it make to us, I should like to know ? 
Why, strike me daft, mates, if I don’t 
reckon it’s an unlucky time for sailor men. 
Christmas!” he sneered ; “ that’s all very 
well for folks as live where the shoes shine, 
or to please the kids at home; but for 
seafaring people , 

** What I says is this,” broke in a third 
sailor, speaking with his pipe between his 
teeth: “It don’t matter much whether it’s 
Christmas Day or any other blooming day; 
it’s all the same thing tous men. Now, 
see here: to-morrow’s Christmas, ain’t it ? 
Werry good! What’s to be our Christmas 
cheer? Whilst the little children’s still 
overhauling of their socks to see what 
Santy Clause —as they calls him — has 
stowed away in ’em, and whilst the growd- 
up folks is still snug abed, we shall be 
hauling out for to go to sea, in weather 
cold enough to perish the topmost hanks 








of a Greenlan’ man’s jib, and, like as not, 
with a gale o’ wind blowirg.” 

‘Maybe, mate; maybe,” mumbled an- 
other of the little group. ‘This here 
Santy Clause ain’t no pal o’ mine, for one, 
I'll take my oath.” 

“T’ve always took perticler notice my- 
self,” said the fifth man, after a prolonged 
pull at his pannikin, “that, as Darkey 
Dick there says, Christmas is an unlucky 
time for sailors. Tell’ee what,” cried he, 
as though suddenly struck with an idea, 
“it’ ud be a good way of passing the time 
for all of us to tell where we was and what 
we was a-doing of last Christmas Day. 
We'll each spin our yarn; only,” added 
he, pulling out a huge silver watch, “let 
them be short ’uns, for I’m a goin’ to turn 
in early, mates.” 

A murmur of assent was raised by the 
men, 

“ You begin, Joe, then,” said the boat- 
swain, whilst the others cried, “ Ay, let 
young Joe Pringle start!” Thereupon, 
relighting his pipe, and adjusting himself 
in an easy position, the sailor who had 
made the suggestion cleared his throat 
and commenced as follows : 

“Tast Christmas Day, mates, I was 
aboard a little bit of a barque, in which I 
had shipped as ordinary seamen, and we 
was a-lying brought up in the Downs, At 
daybreak it was snowing a little, with a 
fresh wind blowing up from the sou’-west, 
which made the skipper cuss and swear 
because it obliged him to keep his anchors 
down. But the weather then was nothing 
to take any notice of, and some of us even 
reckoned on getting a run ashore during 
the day and having a bit o’ jollity at Deal. 
There was a crowd of wessels of all sorts 
and sizes lying around us, waiting for a 
fair start like ourselves, But after break- 
fast, when we came up on deck, we found 
a blinding snow-squall driving along, and 
the wind piping up stronger every minute, 
‘No going ashore for us to-day,’ says we, 
looking at the seas, which began to run 
long and curly, ‘ unless so be we parts our 
cables and goes ashore in a manner which 
we'd rather be hexcused!’ Well, the 
cap’n comes out of the cabin and takes a 
look round him, and then, not liking the 
appearance of the weather, sings out to us 
to pay out chain and give her plenty of 
scope that she may ride more easily. 
Next, he orders the yards to be braced 
sharp up to relieve the strain aloft, and 
by the time that was done, and we had 
made all snug, the wind was blowing a 
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regular hard gale. Nothing happened 
during the morning, but about one o’clock, 
when we was below in the fok’sle at 
dinner, there comes a heavy thumping 
on the scuttle, and the mate sings out, 
‘Tumble up, men; tumble up for your 
lives!’ We all rushed up on deck, and 
there the first thing I saw was a great 
lump of a light ship blowing right down 
athwart our hawse, growing out of the 
snowstorm, so to speak, not fifty fathoms 
ahead of us. I could see what had hap- 
pened as soon as I looked; she had gone 
adrift, and was now coming along to foul 
us. We fell to shouting and bawling like 
a lot of madmen, and they shouted back 
at us, but nota bit could they do, seeing 
as their wessel wasn’t under control; and 
as for our getting out of their road, why 
there wasn’t time for us to so much as slip 
the cables, Being very light, and showing 
her broadside to the gale, she drove down 
upon us like a balloon. There was a tre- 
mendous crash, and we all ran aft to be 
out of the road of the falling spars. Our 
bowsprit and jibboom, foretopmast and 
mainroyalmast, were carried away by the 
blow, and you never heard such a clatter 
as was raised all about our ears. But 
worse mischief than that was done, for the 
blow snapped both our cables like pipe- 
stems, and started a whole lot of wooden 
ends, so that’when we sounded the well 
we found the barque making water fast. 
What became of the wessel that had cut us 
down I don’t know ; she went clear of us, 
and we lost sight of her in the smother. 
‘Now that we were adrift we went blow- 
ing away to loo’ard like an empty cask. 
We turned to and cleared away the wreck- 
age as best we could, and then we sets the 
fores’l, the skipper having some notion of 
running round the Foreland and bringing 
up again in Margate Roads, which ’ud give 
us time to bend on a new anchor and 
chain. Bat it was so thick with the 
snow that we couldn’t see three ship’s 
lengths ahead. I was standing forward 
clearing away the raffle all about the 
knight - heads, when suddenly I catches 
sight of white water, and afore I could sing 
out plump we goes ashore, and there we 
was, hard and fast upon the Knoll Sand, 
to the nor’rad of the Goodwins. Con- 
sidering the state of the weather, we was 
now in what the Yankees calls a quandary. 
We'd got no means of signalling our 
distress; it was so thick that the Nor’ 
San’s Head lightship, which we knowed 
must be somewheres near, couldn’t see us, 





and we knew that the barque wouldn’t 
hold together very long in such a sea as 
was now pounding her. Well, we very 
soon saw that if we didn’t all want to be 
swept overboard we must take to the 
rigging, for the spray was flying over the 
wessel’s hull like clouds of smoke; so all 
hands of us got into the mizzen shrouds, 
that mast seemingly being the safest, and 
there we lashed ourselves. You may reckon, 
mates, what our sufferings was when I tell 
ye that we was eight hours in the rigging 
afore the weather cleared and the Rams- 
gate lifeboat came and took us off. My 
feet and hands were so frost-bitten that 
it took me a month’s lying-up in the 
hinfirmary, when I got ashore, to make 
me fit to get about again. And after 
I came out I found myself without a 
penny piece, for all that I owned in the 
world had been in my chest, and that was 
lost in the barque. So that was how I 
spent my last Christmas, lads,” and, in a 
sudden passion at the recollection, he 
snapped the clay pipe he had been smoking, 
and flung the pieces on to the deck. 

“ Well,” said the boatswain, reflectively, 
“Joe Pringle didn’t have a perticler gay 
time of it, I allow ; but I don’t know as he 
was much worse off than me, I'd been 
out o’ work for a tidy bit, and the shot in 
the locker was beginning to get middling 
low, when I falls in with an old chum of 
mine, and he offers me for to ship aboard 
a barge to go across to the French coast. 
If it hadn’t been that I was pretty hard 
up, I don’t reckon I should have been very 
willing to go in a wessel of that sort, from 
Bristol to Cherbourg, in the month of 
December. However, the owner of the 
barge offered me good money, and so I 
accepted, and two days afore Christmas 
away we goes out of the Avon, with the 
craft loaded so deep with Bath stone—a 
likely sort of cargo, lads—that her deck 
amidships was pretty nearly awash. We 
had contrairy winds beating down the 
Bristol Channel, and when Christmas Day 
broke we was away out in the Chops, about 
half-way across to the French coast, and 
ratching along under spritsail and mizzer, 
with a heavy, lumpish sea rolling up from 
the Atlantic, It was snowing a trifle, just 
as Joe there says; but this soon came on 
faster, making the air thick as white wool 
all about the barge. There were three 
hands of us, and the hour being about 
eleven o'clock, we were all on deck, one 
steering, and t’other two sitting in the 
shelter to loo’ard of the bulwarks. The 
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old bucket was washing along through it 
in proper style, for we had lost time to 
make up for, and were holding all on, 
when by rights we should have reefed 
down long ago. The lee-boards was over 
to prevent her sagging too much, and she 
went splashing along, with the water 
nearly up to her hatch-coamings, and 
raising a regular smother o’ froth all about 
her great square bows. I was sitting 
along with a young chap named Job Trot, 


j and he was just a-saying that the wind 


was freshening yet, when the barge sud- 


4 denly seemed to lie right flat down upon 


the water ; her dark red sails stooped and 
stooped till the foam washed up to them. 
I felt myself fetch away and go sliding 
along the deck, and then the next thing 


| was I found myself in the bitter cold sea, 
} with my two mates striking out close to 


me, and the capsized barge settling away 
out of sight. We was all pretty good 
swimmers, but, having on our oilskins and 
sea-boots, we couldn’t reckon to keep afloat 
very long, ’specially seeing what a nasty 
sea wasrunning. But it so happened that 
the barge’s dinghy had been stowed just 
inside the bulwarks without being lashed, 
and when the craft turned turtle and foun- 
dered, the boat floated off. We struck out 
strong, and the three of us managed to 
reach her and scrambled aboard. She was 
a little bit of a boat, not more’n twelve 


{ foot long, and with ne’er so much as an 


oar in her. So here was we, about twelve 
o’clock on Christmas morning, with the 
wind fast rising to a gale, the snow driving 
in clouds, and the seas a-getting higher 
every minute, adrift in a dinghy that was 
about fit to navigate a mill-pond, without 
sup or bite, wet through and freezing, and 
the land Lord knows how far off, which- 
ever way ye might head. 

‘Well, we all lay down in the bottom 
of the boat, that being the likeliest’ way 
to keep her floating right side up in that 
heavy sea. But we found we dursn’t stay 
long like this, or the snow that was falling 
in flakes pretty nigh as big as your fist, 
would have buried us. Presently it came 
on dark, and then the weight of the wind 
took off a bit, and the snow stopped falling. 
Bat the cold, mates, the cold of that 
night ! - We couldn’t move for it ; coulda’t 
speak for it ; couldn’t feel for it! When 
dawn broke it found us more dead than 
alive, I raised my head and looked 
round the sea, and by-’n-by, when the 
dull grey light had brightened a bit, I 
saw a steamboat heading so as to pass 





within a little distance of us. She 
stopped her engines, and the man on her 
bridge shouted to us to come alongside ; 
but presently, seeing that we did not move, 
and guessing our condition, I suppose, they 
lowered a boat and took us all on board. 
One of my mates died the same night 
from exposure, t’other has been laid up 
pretty nigh ever since, and, as for me, I’m 
always a-getting of the rheumatics since 
that there blooming day, which’ll be to- 
morrow & year.” 

“Are ye done, Dick?” cried another 
sailor, finding that the boatswain paused, 

“ Ay, Ted, I’ve done.” 

“Well, then, Vil just give you my 
experiences last Christmas Day. I don’t 
reckon that they’re so bad as either yourn 
or Joe’s, but still I allow they ain’t much 
in accord with the notion landsmen seems 
to have of the jollity that goes on in ships’ 
fok’sles at this here festive season. I 
was aboard a Liverpool ship named 
the ‘Euxine’ We was twelve hands, 
when twice that number wouldn’t have 
been any too many to work such a lump 
of a craft as this here wessel was. But 
short-handedness wasn’t our only trouble. 
The wessel’s provisions wasn’t fit to give 
to a hog. When ye'd done a-knocking 
the weevils out of the biscuits there was 
nothen left; and many a cigar-case and 
match-box have I made from bits of the 
beef that was served out to us, ay, and 
polished ‘em, too, afterwards, so tough 
was the stuff. Things had been going 
slowly from bad to worse aboard that 
there ‘Euxine’ ever since we sailed. 
The skipper was a bully, the two mates 
took their cue from him and treated us 
like dogs instead of men; and, to make 
matters better, we hadn’t been a week out 
afore the wessel started to leak like blazes, 
which necessitated us pumping of her out 
every four hours. Well, on Christmas 
Day we was somewheres to the west’ard 
of the Canaries, going along with all plain 
sail set, the weather being middling fine. 
I was on the poop, engaged upon some 
trifling bit of a job there which I don’t 
quite recollect, when the chief mate, 
whose watch it was, sings out to me: 
‘Hi! you! how is it that the binnacle 
lamp ain’t in its place?’ I drops my 
work, and looking round at him, says: 
‘The binnacle lamp ain’t got nothen 
to do with me. I’ve not seen or 
touched it, and,’ says I, ‘ begging of your 
pardon, sir, but I'll trouble you to keep a 
civiler tongue in your head when you 
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addresses me,’ I says. ‘Ho-oh!’ cries 
he, ‘that’s it, is it? That’s the time o’ 
day, eh? Sarce from a cove like you!’ 
and he goes on a-calling me all the hin- 
jurious tarms he could think on. Now it 
so happens that whilst he was talking in 
this way the skipper comes up through the 
companion, and hearing what was going 
forward, sings out: ‘Mr. Mack,’ says he, 
‘ what’s that man been a-dcing ¢’ ‘ Mutiny, 
sir,’ says the mate, turning and touching 
his cap; ‘mutiny, or I’m a Dutchman!’ 
Well, lads, you may reckon how my hump 
was up by now. I chucks down the mar- 
line-spike I had in my hand, and stepping 
right up to the mate, I says, ‘Mr. Mack,’ 
says I, ‘you're a —— liar!’ He falls 
back a bit, being a cur at heart, and looks 
round to the skipper as much as to say, 
‘ ye see how it is, sir?’ I looks round, too, 
and there I sees all hands gathering in the 
waist, being ripe for trouble, seeing what 
villainous grub and hard usage had been 
given ’em. The capt’n was a very wiolent- 
tempered man, and seeing me step up to 
the mate, defiant-like, he rushes at me, 
and catching hold of my collar, slewed me 
round, singing out for Mr. Mack to tell 
the carpenter to come and put me in irons, 
‘Hands off, sir!’ says I. ‘Hands off!’ 
says he; ‘I'll hands off ye,’ with which he 
ups foot and gives me a thundering kick. 
I twists clear of him in a jiffy, and afore 
he knew what I would be at, I'd hit him 
fair between the eyes and knocked him 
sprawling right across the cabin skylight. 
On seeing this the men down on the main- 
deck gives a bit of a cheer, and sings out 
that I had done very well, and that they’d 
stand by me. Well, if it hadn’t been 
mutiny afore, it was mutiny now plain 
enough. I was standing near the head of 
the poop ladder, ’splaining to the men 
how it sarved the skipper very well right, 
when the mate comes sneaking up behind 
me, and like the cur that he was, he hits 
me a blow over the back of the head, fit to 
fell an ox, with a belaying-pin, which he’d 
whipped out of the spider-poop round the 
mizzen-mast. Down I went, falling right 
-on to the main-deck, and the wonder is to 
me, mates, when I come to think of it, 
instead of only breaking my leg I didn’t 
break my neck. I went into a swound 
after that there fall, and when I came to 
myself I was lying in my hammock with 
my leg as stiff as a marline-spike, and my 
head feeling as though a ton weight was 
a-pressing down upon it. My mates told 
me that when they saw the mate clip me 





over the head in that fashion, they rushed 
upon him and pummelled him so that he 
now lay in his berth pretty nigh half dead, 
the skipper lying where I had knocked 
him all the time this was going on, being 
stunned by his own fall. I was ten days 
in my hammock, and then when I was 
able to get up on deck again I wasn’t 
no good aloft owing to my broken leg. 
Shortly after this we was a-lying one night 
becalmed near Sierra Leone, and having 
had more’n enough of the ‘Euxine,’ 
six of us turned to and bound and 
gagged the officer of the watch, and then 
quietly lowered one of the quarter-boats, 


stowed her with grub enough to last usa | 


week, and pulled away for the land. In 
the morning we fell in with a steamboat 
homeward bound from the Cape, and she 
took us aboard and landed us as ship- 
wrecked mariners at Southampton. So 
now, lads, I’ve told ye what happened to 
me last Christmas Day.” 

“Let me see,” said the fourth seaman, 
puffing reflectively at his pipe, “where 
was I twelve-month ago come to-morrow # 
Oh yes, I remember now! Well, the yarn 
ain’t a very long un. I'd arrived home 
from a West India voyage about six weeks 
before, and after being paid off, had been 
cruising about Bristol on the look-out for 
another job, But ne’er a berth could I 
get. I’d go down to the Shipping Office 
in Queen’s Square regularly every morning, 
and hang about there till I was sick and 
tired of it. The crowd was too great ; 
there was between three and four hundred 
men in the office at times, all out of work, 
and most of ’em furriners—chaps as was 
willing to ship for nothen a month and find 
theirselves.” (A loud growl of approval.) 
“ Well, I was never so much down on my 
luck in all my life. The shot in my locker 
kept growing lower and lower, and all in 
my chest that was worth pawning had 
already gone up the spout. The chest 
itself was the last thing to go; I got four 
bob on it; and this, together with the 
clothes I stood up in—of which these here 
trousers is the remains,” said he, digres- 
sively, pointing to the well-worn pilot- 
cloth garments upon his legs—“ was all I 
had left in the world. This trifle o’ 
money carried me on to the day afore 
Christmas ; and then, having paid for my 


lodging, I found myself regularly hove up | 


in the wind’s eye, without a farden in my 
pockets. Yo may reckon that I ain’t got 
very lively recollections of last Christmas, 


when I tell ye, mates, that I never tasted | 
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food nor drink the whole blooming day 
long, and that I was tramping about the 
streets from eight o’clock in the morning till 
ten o’clock at night, with the snow falling 
thick allthe time, Christmas!” he sneered, 
an acidulated expression entering his 
weather- beaten countenance, whilst he 
sucked hard at his pipe. ‘ What’s the 
good of talking of it? "Taint meant for 
the likes of us. But let Jim spin his 
yarn; perhaps he’s got something a bit 
cheerfuler to tell us. Heave ahead, 
mate |” 

*To-morrow’ll be a hanniversary with 
me, I’m blowed if it won't,” began the 
sailor called Jim, with a broad, ironical grin 
overspreading his bewhiskered face. ‘If 
the story could be writ down by parties as 
could spell, and as had learnt out of the 
grammar-book, blessed if I don’t think it 
’ad make a first-class yarn. I was working 
my way home from Calcutta in a big, 
teak-built ship called the ‘Rajah.’ I can’t 
tell you what was our situation exactly 
when Christmas Day broke, but you may 
reckon that we was just about in the spot 
where wessels usually lose the south-east 
trades, and get into them latitudes known 
as the Doldrums. I don’t recollect what 
our cargo was, except that I know there 
was a very great deal of cocoa-nut oil 
amongst it, for one thing. It was a fine 
enough day, with a light air just a-blowing 
the ship quietly along. I was at work up 
on the cro’-jack yard, the hour being may- 
be about ten o'clock. Presently I takes 
notice of a kind of hazy vapour a-floating 
up betwixt me and the main-tops’l, making 
the canvas swim, as’twere. I was wonder- 
ing what was the cause of this, when I 
sees the mate, who was pacing the poop 
under me, stop short all on a sudden, and 
seem to fall a-sniffing ; and then he calls 
out something to a man on the main-deck, 
which I didn’t hear; and the man he 
drops his work, and falls sniffiog, too; and 
then he cries out: ‘ Yes, sir, it’s fire! The 
ship’s afire!’ Well, the alarm was raised, 
and all was commotion in a minute; 
people running about and bawling out; 
every man giving of his orders all at the 
same time ; the skipper rushing up out of 
the cabin and telling the hands to keep 
cool, for there wasn’t no danger ; the head- 
pump being rigged and the hose got along ; 
and all the likes of that. Well, when the 
crew came to lift the main-hatch—phew ! 
You never see such a suffocating mass of 
smoke as puffed up out of it, turning the 
sea all round dark with its shadow as it 





spread out, and choking us back from the 
hatch with our eyes a-watering and our 
throats smarting. The moment I saw 
that, I felt it was all U-P with the old 
ship. We worked away, doing our best 
to keep the fire under; but, Lor’! what 
chance had we, seeing how hinflammable 
the cargo was, and the little dribblings of 
water we was able to pour down the hold 
with our one hose and the buckets? The 
ship bust out into a blaze for’ard all on a 
sudden; and on this we took fright, ex- 
pecting the decks to blow up under our 
feet, and made a rush aft for the boats. 
Scarcely waiting to pitch a bag o’ biscuit 
and a breaker o’ water into the gig, four of 
us lowered her, and sliding hand over 
hand down the falls, we got in and shoved 
off. The rest of the crew followed in the 
quarter-boats. We pulled a little way 
clear of the wessel, and then lay watching 
of her. Land o’ love, how she blazed up, 
to be sure! The roaring of the flames 
was like thunder, and the air, even a 
quarter of a mile off, was so hot that we 
were forced to take to our oars and row 
further away. Half an hour after we'd 
left her there wasn’t a spot of deck which 
wasn’t burning; the sails caught, and 
from truck to water-line she was just a 
sheet of crimson flame, with the black 
smoke pouring up and overcasting the 
heavens with its great heavy clouds. It 
made terribly sharp work, to be sure, did 
that there fire. The masts fell one after 
another, hissing like millions of snakes as 
they dropped into the water. All of a 
sudden there was a dull kind of a bang, 
such as a gun fired a long way off might 
make, and all the after-part of the ship 
was blown right up in the air, looking for 
all the world like a set-piece o’ fireworks ; 
and then the hull, which was pretty nigh 
gutted by this time, gave several heavy 
lurches, and slowly foundered, the flames 
roaring something horrible as the water 
rushed in and put ’em out. 

‘‘We kept company all the rest of the 
day ; but when night fell, a bit of a breeze 
sprang up, and then when the morning 
came the other boats had disappeared, and 
we was alone upon the sea. Well, the 
first thing that we discovered was that 
somebody had left the bung out of the 
breaker of fresh water, and that it had 
been haccidentally turned over, emptying 
every drain of it out over the bag of 
biscuits, and, besides spoiling them, leaving 
us without a drop o’ drink on a part of 
the hocean where, I needn’t tell ye, mates, 
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the bite of the sun makes a man thirsty 
even to think on. But we didn’t make 
much of our situation at first, hoping to be 
picked up by a passing craft, or, at least, 
reckoning to fall in with one of t’other 
boats. 

“Soon after daybreak, however, it fell 
a sheet calm, and then we knew that 
nothen but a steamer could heave in sight, 
and we was miles and miles too far to the 
west’ard to look for them. Our sufferings 
that day was something fearful. There 
was no shelter to be had from the blazing 
sun, and the mere knowing that we was 
without drink made a man the thirstier. 
I baled the water out of the boat’s bilge 
and tasted it, but it was salt as the sea 
itself; and mad as I felt, I still had sense 
enough left to know better than to drink 
it. 

“Night came on, and the air turned 
cooler when the sun was gone and the dew 
began to fall. Presently I sees one of the 
men stand up, take the empty tin-can which 
7 served as a baler, fill it with sea-water, 
and swallow it right down afore I could 
stop him. I pretty well knew what’ad 
happen after that, and sure enough, about 
three o'clock in the morning, he falls stark 
mad and tries to stab a man with his sheath- 
knife. We knocked him down and took 
his weapon away from him, and he lay 
quiet for a bit; but suddenly up he 
starts and dives clean overboard. He 
must ha’ gone down like a lump o’ stone, for 
we never once saw him rise again. Next 
day came, as hot and calm as the one 
before ; and what our thirst and hunger was 
no mortal could know as hadn’t suffered in 
a like manner. Ten days was we adrift 
in that there boat, mates, and when at last 
a little barquantine picked us up, they 
found me insensible, one of my mates dead, 
and t’other so weak that when they gave 
him drink and wittles it killed him right 
straight off.” 

“It’s a good yarn, that,” said Darkey 
Dick, “ only what’s it got to do along with 
Christmas Day ?” 

“Why,” said the sailor Jim, with an 
expression of contempt, as though the 
question were too ridiculous to be answered, 
“ didn’t I tell ye that it was on Christmas 
Day that the ‘Rajah’ caught fire, and, there- 
fore, Christmas Day was the beginning of 
all our fearful sufferings? But it'll be ‘ all 
hands’ afore daylight to-morrow, so I’m 
a-going to turn in for one, not forgetting,” 
concluded he with a satiric grin, “ to wish 
you all a very happy Christmas.” 





OLD YEARS AND NEW YEARS. 

WHAT a pleasant fiction it is when, 
towards midnight of the last day of De- 
cember, we listen to the mournful tolling 
of the church bell through the frosty air ! 
Even as our forefathers were wont to fancy 
the woods and rivers had spiritual or even 
quasi-human form, which now and then 
they chose to assume, so we give an imagi- 
native personality to the mass of hours, 
and minutes, and sevonds, which have 
passed away with the last three hundred 
and sixty-five days. 

Heigh ho! there is a pause in the 
dolorous sound of the bell. The last stroke 
seems to echo long, with a quivering vibra- 
tion which we could imagine was meant for 
the final expiration of the poor old man 
whom we are so soon to bury, then 
the bells chime forth merrily in sala- 
tation of the New Year. [If it is possible 
to propitiate Destiny by being among 
the first to pay homage to the year just 
born, the bellringers in their belfry ought 
to stand well with Fortune. They are like 
the doctor in the still room, upon whom it 
devolves to make the announcement that 
another child has entered the arena of life. 

This parallel may be pushed a little 
farther. One happens now and then to 
be in a house where the birth of a child is 
celebrated by a sort of family gathering. 
There are aunts and perhaps a grandmother, 
or even two, in the lower room, awaiting 
the news from upstairs. You cannot ex- 
pect them all to have had so much light 
and joy in their lives that they will hail 
the newcomer with the most unfeigned 
and sincere of congratulations. How 
should they be able to assure themselves 
that it will have a smoother lot than they 
have had? Money cannot guarantee a 
man or woman against the trouble which 
besieges all men and women; nor can 
great talents or an amiable disposition. 
So the good doctor, when he descends 
to say that “mother and child are going 
on as well as can be expected,” is not a 
whit surprised to be received with words 
of foreboding and compassion as well as 
congratulation. The poor little darling 
has scant knowledge of the world into 
which he has been ushered with so much 
care and ceremony. Perhaps—as one 
thoughtful aunt suggests—if the case could 
have been put equitably before the small 
mortal, he would in his wisdom rather not 
have been born at all. 
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We always figure the New Year as a 
little child, with a round ingenuous fore- 
head, and trusting baby eyes which appeal 
so strongly to our sympathies. If it came 
in any other shape we should be much less 
eager to welcome it. But who can be 
churlish to a child? It is an affecting 
fable. Though we know in our hearts that 
the little mortal is bound to develope 
exactly like the bent and bowed old fellow 
we have just dismissed with a kick of 
parting, we flatter ourselves and the 
youngster that things may after all turn 
out better than we imagine. 

To give them a chance of so doing, 
therefore, we take exceeding paias for the 
first few days or weeks of the youngster’s 
existence. His leading strings are of 
beautiful silk cord. He is fed on the 
softest and most nutritious food. His baby 
passions are swiftly pruned away as fast as 
they sprout forth from him. We are—for 
a while—sternly determined that this year 
shall be a very model of happy, virtuous 
years, 

But of course we lose patience at length. 
Either we tire of looking so closely after 
the boy, or we are fain to exclaim he has 
so many imperfections in embryo that it is 
quite absurd to think of extirpating them 
the moment they show above the surface. 
He must just take his chance, like his pre- 
decessors. Besides, he is a biggish boy by 
this time, and certainly not wanting in wit. 
It is absurd, moreover, to think of keeping 
him in the nursery at his time of life. He 
ought to be out and abroad in the world. 

Thus the New Year gets stripped of its 
ingenuousness, and soon treads in the steps 
of its forerunners. And we, too, with 
melancholy certitude, get weary of trying 
to act in accordance with our resolutione, 
as if we were immaculate men and women 
in a world which always fitted with our 
humour, and which invariably smiled upon 
our virtuous endeavours, The year wags 
on, and ere it is middle-aged we are but 
little different from what we were three 
hundred and sixty-five days ago. Ware, 
pestilences, earthquakes, and a famine or 
two have proved, with grievous emphasis, 
that the promising boy has turned out a 
thorough scapegrace. And we, too, have had 
to surrender to evil here and there all down 
the line, and we are far from sure that ere 
another New Year’s Day the better part of 
us will have been beaten outright, and 
made to scamper pell-mell before the com- 
bined assaults of the confederate army of 
temptations. 





All the same, we stick to our colours 
from day to day, until at length December 
comes round again; then we pluck up 
heart a little, and breathe rather more 
freely than of late. We have, after all, 
not been utterly defeated in the battle. 
In the truce that will soon come, between 
the tolling of the midnight bell and the 
chiming in of yet another year, we shall be 
able to pull ourselves well together for yet 
another spell of conflict. Thus one year 
follows another, and if, at the end of them 
al], we can in all sincerity believe that 
we have fairly kept our heads above the 
waves of unpardonable sin, it is much, 
rather than little. 

What odd reading are the diaries to 
which we devote so much time in our 
youth! They are not a very truthful 
picture of the years we then lived, but 
they have plenty of suggestion in them. 
We must have been queer and simple 
creatures in those days. It seems as if 
one of the chief anxieties of that time 
hinged upon a weekly or monthly balance 
of one’s accounts. A shilling or asovereign } 
more or less made, one would suppose, all | 
the difference to us. 

Then what curious descriptions they 
offer us of the way in which we spent our 
time! ‘Read so-and-so — beastly dry! 
Got pulled up for not knowing the Auschy- } 
lus. Sold bat to Henderson, six shillings ; 
half now and half at the end of term. 
Had a jolly row in the evening as far as } 
Perry Lock, with Bessy and her brother.” 

This is a day’s record. On the surface 
it does not seem such a very disagreeable 
day of one’s life. The evening hours 
must have been particularly nice, from 
what I remember of Bessy. I fancy I 
can see her now, as she leaned back with 
the rudder-strings in one hand, dangling 
the fingers of the other hand in the water. 

Of course, however, one’s diary confi- } 
dences at that time of life have no real 
value as biographical material. From the 
beginning to the end of the year they are 
mere Philistine jottings. Perhaps the only 
lines of sentiment to be found in them are 
provoked by the first and the last block of 
space in each book. Upon January the 
first, for several years, some such words as 
the following appear: “ A New Year,” or } 
“ Another New Year—hope it will be a 
happy one, and a good deal more lucky 
than the last.” And on December the 
thirty-first, ‘‘ Well, another year gone, 
and a good riddance—hope the next will | 
be better.” 
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We keep diaries only when there is really 
very little in us worth reproduction upon 
paper. When the early phases of youth 
are gone, and we are in the tumult of hot 
hopes and fears, which men call strong 
life, we have a great deal too much to do 
to trouble ourselves about the little black 
books with bands to them. Once in a 
way, perchance, we open them and write 
a line; but the confidence does not come 
without an effort, It may be, too, that 
we are so bitter that what we pen disgusts 
us ; and so the thick ink stroke through it 
all is the mark for the aftertime of the 
sudden severance of our connection with 
the little black books, 

A score or two of years later we may 
once again take to diaries. But the tone 
of our records is then so manifestly veiled 
that we see at a glance that here also we 
are unable to make a clean breast of our- 
selves to ourselves, At the best the re- 
marks are then worth nothing except as 
a domestic chronicle, or a mild reflection 
of those public events of the day which 
the newspapers notice in a much more 
interesting manner. 

Some people have been bold enough to 
attack our custom of celebrating anniver- 
saries—whether they refer merely to the 
lapse of what is called “time,” or tend to 
revive in our minds the memory of events 
that have happened. It is, however, a 
custom which has something to commend 
it, although naturally it brings upon us a 
repetition of many griefs which we should 
like to have got through once and for all, 
when first the occasion of them came upon 
us. By an effort we may keep at a dis- 
tance those anniversaries that worry us 
beyond endurance, while on the other 
hand we can find our pleasure in the recol- 
lection of those other events which at the 
time seemed likely to make us happy for 
life. Of course they failed to do so, but 
we do not blame them for it; they could 
not help themselves. 

Just for the freak’s sake, do but consider 
for a moment what a strong influence con- 
vention has upon the tone and actions of 
our life in the one matter of the calendar, 
or the common measure of time which it 
presents tous. It would be very hard to 
dispense with. Suppose, for example, that 
all the people of civilisation who are not 
sincere Christians agreed to revolt against 
a chronological method which takes as 
its starting-point the “annus domini.” 
Suppose, too, that these rebels had no 
common standard of agreement as a sub- 





stitute for the rejected chronology. What 
confusion there would be! Commerce 
would fall into a ruinous tangle, and 
tiresome calculations would have to be 
made for the determination of numberless 
matters which depend wholly or in part 
upon chronology. 

To be sure, a single human being in 
such a case might manage satisfactorily 
for himself alone. He might recur to the 
sun and moon — those obvious guides 
and tallies, and use particular events in 
his own life as epoch-marking sign-posts. 
Thus he might say: “It is forty-three 
moons since I married. Nineteen moons 
after my marriage I was taken with a bad 
attack of rheumatic fever. Ever since 
then you, my doctor, have paid me two 
visits a week—as it is popularly called—or 
eight visits a moon, at half a guinea a 
visit. The reckoning, therefore, seems to 
show that I am indebted to you for a 
hundred and ninety-two visits, and so for 
ninety-six guineas!” The physician, who 
we will suppose follows the conventional 
Christian standard of chronology, refers to 
his books, and has no difficulty in verifying 
his calculation. 

Heaven be praised, however, that this 
vision is mere phantasy. It is all very 
well for aclever woman like Lord Beacons- 
field’s Madam Phcebus to say: “For my 
part I do not think that it—time—ought to 
be counted at all; and there is nothing to 
me so detestable in Europe as the quantity 
of clocks and watches.” Madam Phoebus 
could, perhaps, get through life very well 
with the aid of her unsupported instincts. 
But for the rest of us the mere thought of 
the uncertainty of the dinner hour which 
would, of course, be a consequence of the 
abolition of all the eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty hours of which the year 
consists, is so paralysing that rather than 
submit to such anarchy, social and do- 
mestic, we would wear much heavier chains 
than those with which convention has 
already shackled our necks and ankles. 

But for the clock, how on earth should 
we be able to put an end to those sad 
interviews which now and again come to 
bore us so inexpressibly? ‘My dear 
sir,” the visitor might say, if he noticed 
our agonised fidgeting, “why this emo- 
tion? Of what value is time to you or 
me, or any one else? Be patient. And 
so, as I was saying 

Our estimate of time and its flight may 
be merely fictitious and abstract, but it is 
profoundly useful to us. In nothing is it 
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more useful than in the encouragement to 
hope better things of the future than we 
have in the present, or have had in the 
past, with which it provides us. If our 
little spans of existence were not divided 
into precise years, and months, and weeks, 
and days, we should sicken of the uni- 
formity. Our horizon would be like that 
of the great central plains in the United 
States—far extending before and behind, 
and deadly dull everywhere. But the 
dates anno domini stand up prospectively 
like the purple or snow-capped mountains 
which delight the eye beyond the sober 
flatness, in the midst of which the traveller 
groans at the present moment to find him- 
self. ‘A little while,” he says to himself, 
“and I shall be in that fair country; and 
then it shall go hard with me if I do not 
scale that fine towering peak with the sun- 
light on it. When I am on the summit I 
shall look back upon this dismal plain and 
think of the wretched days I spent there. 
Nor shall I mind them a bit then, though 
now they are completely wearisome.” 

Honeywood, in Goldsmith’s  Good- 
Natured Man,” offers us a very pretty pill 
for our digestion when he says that, “if 
we compare that part of life which is to 
come by that which we have past, the 
prospect is hideous.” Of course, we need 
not put entire faith in the utterance of a 
man in a play. For all that, the words 
are worth a little thought. They are the 
representation of an idea as old as the 
hills, Dryden gives it to us when he 
SAYS : 

None would live past years again ; 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 
Similarly, in the dialogue between a vendor 
of almanacks and a customer : 

Customer.—Would you not like to live 
these twenty years, and even all your past 
life, over again ? 

Vendor.—Ah, dear sir, would to Heaven 
I could! 

Customer.—But if you had to live over 
again the life you have already lived, with 
all its pleasures and pains ? 

Vendor.—I should not like that. 

Customer.—Then what other life would 
you like to live? Mine, or the King’s, or 
whose? Don’t you suppose that I, or the 
King, or every one else would reply just 
as you have replied—in fact, that none 
would wish to live his oid life over again? 

Vendor.—I believe that. 

Customer.—Then would you begin it 
again on this condition, if you could on 
no other ? 





Vendor.—No, sir, indeed I would not. 

Customer.—Then what sort of a life 
would you like? 

Vendor.—Such an one as Heaven would 
give me without any conditions. 

Customer.—A life at haphazard, and of 
which you would know nothing before- 
hand, as you know nothing about the New 
Year ? 

Vendor.—Exactly. 

And so hoping, away goes the almanack- 
seller, with his cry of ‘ Almanacks, new 
almanacks |” ° 

It seems to me that one may just as 
well face these somewhat despondent 
utterances. If there were no new years, 
we should be in a worse plight. And with 
these thoughts in our minds, we are at 
least forewarned. They give us the hint 
so to work that the new years when they 
are old years shall not be anything like as 
melancholy in retrospect as Dryden and 
others would have us believe they are 
bound to be. 
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CHAPTER II, 


CAPTAIN DACRE accompanied his aunt 
and cousin to church the following Sunday. 
Mrs. Dacre was very pleased. The one 
shadow on the otherwise perfect plan she 
had arranged in her mind—for the future 
of her daughter and nephew—was the fact 
that he was scarcely as orthodox as she 
would wish. She was not prudishly par- 
ticular in everything ; but she would prefer 
her daughter’s husband to go to church at 
least once every Sunday. 

It was, therefore, with pleasure that 
she heard him announce his intention of 
accompanying herself and Cecilia to the 
parish church. 

“That dear, sweet girl is already doing 
him good,” she thought, fondly, as she 
looked at her daughter's pretty, serious face 
in church; “and as soon as they are 
married he will settle down into a steady, 
model husband. She will make a sweet 
little countess, if that ever happens.” 

Perhaps Captain Dacre, who was the 
possible heir to an earldom, through two 
accidental deaths and one sickly life, that 
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now alone came between him and the 
title, thought so too, for he looked several 
times at his cousin as he stood by her side, 
the pretty, grave face shaded by the most 
daintily picturesque hat of the last new 
fashion. 

Her mother certainly knew how to dress 
her. Even to her gloves and shoes, that 
careful, far-seeing lady saw that not a flaw 
should be visible in her perfectly appointed 
toilettes. Not a frock had Cecilia ever 
been allowed to choose for herself in her 
life. Not that she wished to venture on 
even so small a display of will as that. She 
was a pattern of obedience and docility, 
ruled by her mother in everything, and, 
as that good lady was rather fond of 
asserting to mothers less fortunate, a model 
daughter. 

Perhaps this complete submission to her 
mother’s will was the one flaw that Captain 
Dacre found in his charming cousin, who, 
he perfectly well knew, was destined to be 
his wife. At least, so his aunt had arranged. 
As for himself, he had not yet made up his 
mind. He was very fond of his cousin 
Cecilia, and would have been fonder still, 
if she had been a little less placid, a little 
less conventionally fit in every way for the 
exalted position he might one day have to 
offer her. His eyes wandered away several 
times from the golden head, with its dainty 
Paris hat, of his pretty cousin, in search of 
the one he had seen covered with that 
delightfully picturesque and bewitching 
white cap, two days before in the ravine. 
The face under that unconventional head- 
covering had taken his fancy ; it was as 
refreshing to his satiated taste in its bright, 
piquant mischief, and frank smile, as the 
quaint white woollen cap, set coquettishly 
on the dark hair, rang a delightful change 
on the dainty smartness of Paris hats and 
bonnets of the everyday girls and women 
of his acquaintance. 

He had visited the ravine twice, he had 
wandered as far as the old Mill House by 
the river, since that afternoon, but he had 
not met “ Little White-cap” since, though, 
as he rode slowly past the gates of the 
Mill House, he had caught a glimpse 
through the trees of the white cap, as 
Priscilla paced slowly to and fro before 
the house, her aunt leaning on her arm. 
Vexed at his want of luck, he had come to 
church, feeling certain that he should see 
her there at any rate. 

But again he was disappointed. 

Mrs, Dacre began to speak of Mrs, Joliffe 
as they drove home. 





“I hear she has a niece living with her,” 
she said, “and that she leads a more 
secluded life than ever. Mrs. Gay says it 
is dreadfully dull for the poor girl. That 
fatal match turned Mrs. Joliffe’s head |!” 

‘‘ Whom did she marry ?” asked Captain 
Dacre, who, till now, had not displayed 
the smallest interest in any of their neigh- 
bours. 

“She was a Miss Saltash—the Devon- 
shire Saltashes, you know—and she ran 
away from home and married Mark Joliffe, 
a very handsome miller. It was a shocking 
mésalliance, and turned out a wretched 
marriage naturally, They came and settled 
down here, and after Mark Joliffe died, 
she stayed on at the Mill House, 
either out of pride or some absurd 
notion of doing penance for her sins, 
I believe,” said Mrs. Dacre. ‘At first 
when she settled down here, soon after 
I was married, no one called on her, being 
only the miller’s wife, you see; but in 
some way, either by the fact becoming 
known that she was a Saltash, or else by 
her own determination, she was taken up 
by the county, and when I left the place 
after my poor husband’s death ten years 
ago, she was called upon by almost every- 
body. Mrs. Gay says that she took this 
niece to live with her two years ago.” 

‘ She looks a very nice girl,” said Cecilia ; 
“T am sure I shall like her,” 

“Ah, I don’t quite know,” said her 
mother, thoughtfully. She had heard 
various things of Priseilla from Mrs. Gay, 
the Rector’s wife, which made her rather 
doubtful as to whether she would be quite 
the safest companion for so well brought up 
a girl as her own. 

*‘T am sure she is very nice,” said Cecilia, 
a little indignantly. 

“T have no doubt but that she is. Mrs. 
Gay says she is charming, but just a little 
too independent of thought and speech. 
It is not good form in a girl. It looks 
eccentric, Then I don’t quite like the way 
her aunt seems to let her wander alone 
over the country. One would think that, 
after her own unfortunate marriage, she 
would be doubly careful of any girl under 
her charge.” 

“I hope they will come and call on us,” 
said Cecilia. 

Mrs. Dacre did not echo the wish. But a 
few days later Mrs. Joliffe called. The Dacres 
were out, and so she did not see them. 
Captain Dacre had to go up to town for a 
few days, and when he returned he found 
his aunt and cousin in the midst of return- 
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ing some of the numberless visits they had 
received. They had finished off most of 
the particular ones, for Mrs. Dacre, the 
essence of worldliness, was most scrupulous 
in her attention to rank and position. 
There only remained some of the least 
important ones. 

‘The Joliffes!” said Cecilia, as she and 
her cousin wandered through the conser- 
vatory after dinner ; “and I am so dying 
to know that girl. She seems to be quite 
a feature in the neighbourhood. You 
should hear all the poor people talk about 
her ; she is so good to them ; but she never 
seems to care to go anywhere or make 
anybody’s acquaintance in her own class. 
I wonder she doesn’t cry her eyes out in 
that dreadful house, with that dreadful 
aunt, who sits all day reading sermons, and 
drinking cold water, and knitting. I 
am sure she and I would get on beauti- 
fully together. I know she has a story, 
her face looks so sad sometimes. I have 
seen her out walking once or twice.” 

** Poor ‘ Little White-cap,’” he said. 

Little White-cap! Did you know they 
call her that?” looking up at him quickly. 

“Yes;” then a momentary vexation 
that he had let the name slip passed in a 
laugh, and he told his cousin of the adven- 
ture he had had with her in the ravine. 
“ She is delightful, and the cap was most 
bewitching,” he added. 

“T don’t think so; it looks ridiculous, 
I think,” said Cecilia. ‘‘ It is one of those 
‘berets’ you see the French people wearing 
at the seaside. It is all very well there, 
but it is absurd to see one here—and to get 
known by it, too! It is very bad taste. 
A girl can’t be very nice who wanders 
alone all over the country dressed up in 
that noticeable fashion.” 

Her cousin laughed. 

** Mother, I don’t think James is half so 
nice as he used to be,” she said, petulantly, 
that evening, as she lingered a few moments 
in her mother’s room on her way to bed. 
‘“*T don’t think I like him at all now.” 

Her mother looked at her in some alarm ; 
then the anxiety vanished. 

* You mustn’t talk like that, Cecilia. It 
isn’t good form,” she said. ‘“ He is your 
cousin, and one day, I hope, will be your 
husband.” 

“ Mother !” with a quickened breath, as 
if the idea were new to her, though she 
had known from the day that she came out 
that this match had been arranged in her 
mother’s plans, ‘I shan’t marry him, not 
even if he asks me.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


THE next day at luncheon Captain Dacre 
asked his aunt if she would pick him up 
at the Naylors’, one of the families on 
whom she intended tocallthatday. Their 
house was the last but one on her visit- 
ing list for that afternoon. The last was | 
Mrs. Joliffe’s, Cecilia was not taken out 
by her mother that afternoon. The 
daughters of a neighbour, whose name and 
position were all that the most socially 
fastidious could desire, had been invited to 
take tea with her; Mrs. Dacre not consider- 
ing the families upon whom she was going 
to call at all necessary to her daughter’s 
acquaintance. 

“I thought you were going to call on 
Lord Braith this afternoon,” said his aunt, 
in some surprise, Lord Braith’s place lying 
in a totally different direction to the 
Naylors’ house. 

“T’ve changed my mind. I want to 
have a look at that mare of Naylor’s. He 
is going to part with her,” said the young 
man, helping himself to a substantial por- 
tion of game pie. 

Cecilia glanced up at him with a touch of 
girlish spite. 

* And I suppose you will help mother 
pay her visits,” she said, demurely. ‘ The 
Mill House lies on your way home.” 

“ Perhaps I shall,” said her cousin, in- 
nocently. 

Cecilia flushed and bit her lip. 

“Cecilia can’t go,” said her mother. | 
“Lady Elizabeth and Lady Dora are 
coming to spend the afternoon with her.” 

“How cheerful!” said the young man, 
feelingly. 

“T am sure the Dormer girls are very | 
nice,” exclaimed Cecilia, indignantly, “ and 
I should enjoy myself much more with 
them than talking with that harum-scarum | 
sort of girl, Miss Colmore.” 

“Yes ; Idon’t at all approve of the way | 
Mrs. Joliffe seems to be bringing her up,” 
said Mrs. Dacre. ‘ She seems to be well 
known—in a way—all through the neigh- 
bourhood, She does the most extraordi- 
nary things—apparently a regular madcap 
I should say. It is all very well to be 
kind to the poor, but there was no need 
for a girl in her position to sit up all night 
with a sick woman, ill with small-pox, too, 
whose very daughter was afraid to go 
near her. It was tempting Providence ! 
Then, when the floods were out last year, 
she paddled about all alone in a small 
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boat, helping to carry provisions to some 
of the flooded cottages, and actually 
rescued two children from an outhouse, 
It was all very noble, but rather eccentric, 
ag 

“Tt would have been much more suitable 
to her position to let the children drown,” 
said the young man, meditatively. 

“I didn’t say that, James,” with a touch 
of asperity ; ‘‘but there were plenty of other 
people, surely, to do that work, without her 
risking her life and coming back drenched 
to the skin, and covered with mud, and so 
white and exhausted that she dropped 
down in a dead faint in the Rectory kitchen, 
as Mrs. Gay said she did.” 

“ But it would have been awkward for 
the children if she hadn’t been there, as 
there happened to be no one else,” said 
Captain Dacre, with that innocent expres- 
sion which his cousin, quicker-witted than 
her mother, noted and dreaded. 

“James is always saying something 
disagreeable, mother,” she exclaimed now, 
before her mother could reply, ‘so you 
needn’t trouble to argue with him over 
the propriety of Miss Colmore’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

** Well,” said her mother, with dignified 
tolerance, ‘I shouldn’t like Cecilia to act 
after that mad fashion.” 

“Cecilia wouldn’t,” said her cousin. 
‘She would be afraid of the damp taking 
her hair out of curl. Besides, she would 
have told the little boys, if she had been 
there, that probably they had been doing 
what they had been told not to, and that 
was why they were in peril of drowning.” 

Cecilia’s usually soft eyes flashed. 

‘ Perhaps if you had always done as you 
were told, it might have been better for 
you to-day,” she said, so sharply that her 
mother was roused to the fact that instead 
of banter it was the flash of crossed swords 
between them. She did not mean them to 
quarrel. 

“What time did you tell the carriage to 
come round, Cecilia?” she asked, to change 
the conversation. 

About half-past four, Mrs, Dacre, calling 
on the Naylors, found her nephew waiting 
there for her. It was about five o’clock 
when they drove up to the Mill House. 
It stood, bare and uncompromising, on a 
slight eminence. The mill itself was built 
lower down on the bank of the river. 

It was a bright afternoon, the western 
sun still casting a glow of light on house 
and garden; but the air was sharp and 
chill, and Mra. Dacre drew her warm 





mantle closer about he: as she descended 
from the carriage. 

“T can’t think how Mrs. Joliffe can live 
here,” she said. ‘It is such a dreary, cold 
sort of place.” 

The young man thought only of the girl 
with the white cap, and felt very sorry for 
her. The servant, a prim, elderly woman, 
with a rather severe cast of countenance, 
led the way through a small hall, furnished 
with a bare simplicity that made Mrs. 
Dacre shiver again, to the room in which 
her mistress sat in the afternoon. It could 
scarcely be called a drawing-room, so bare 
it was of all the dainty grace and comfort 
which the word usually implies. It was a 
equare room, with polished floor, in which 
were set stiffly chairs, and table, and chef- 
fonier of old-fashioned make, An ugly paper 
hung on the walls, while chairs, and couch, 
and an endless array of footstools were 
upholstered in Berlin wool-work. By the 
fireplace, in which at last: had been allowed 
a fire, was Mrs, Joliffe, her table, with its 
usual contents, standing by her side. 

Near the window sat Priscilla. 

As the door opened and discovered the 
room, the young man took it all in—the 
ugliness, the bareness, the coldness, and 
Priscilla. 

The room was full of the red western 
light. In its radiance, on a stiff, upright- 
backed chair, sat Priscilla. Before her 
was one of those old-fashioned frames in 
which Berlin wool-work and other favourite 
atrocities of our grandmothers used to be 
perpetrated. Priscilla was working on a 
great piece of canvas stretched in it. As 
the visitors appeared she looked up, one 
hand resting on the work, and met Captain 
Dacre’s eyes. 

She was dressed in the dull brown dress 
in which he had seen her, white linen collar 
and cuffs at her throat and wrists only re- 
lieving its sombreness, 

The coquettish white cap had gone. The 
hair was smooth and neat, the bright eyes 
grave and intensely dreary—so Dacre re- 
collected afterwards as he recalled the 
details of the scene. For the moment he 
could only think of the whole. 

As it was, he was intensely amused at 
the change. This might have been some 
demure Quakeress maiden—her occupation, 
her dress, all suggested it—into whom had 
been metamorphosed the brilliant-eyed 
girl he had met in the ravine a week or so 
ago. Mrs. Dacre, glancing at her, was 
astonished, too. This was not the hoy- 
denish, madcap girl she had been expecting 
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to meet, whose companionship she had 
dreaded for Cecilia, But she merely glanced 
at her as she advanced to shake hands with 
Mrs, Joliffe, whose acquaintance she was 
renewing after the lapse of ten years. 

Priscilla, who had been exchanging a 
greeting with Captain Dacre, came forward 
to be introduced. 

Mrs. Dacre, looking at her a little 
curiously, raised her hand. Then, as she saw 
Priscilla’s face more clearly, she started, and 
something incredulous, puzzled, shocked, 
flashed into her eyes. Her hand dropped 
just as Priscilla held out hers. 

But her social training was perfect, and 
the smiling grace with which, after a slight 
bow to Priscilla, she instantly turned to 
her nephew and presented him to Mrs. 
Joliffe, was so quick and clever that the 
little act of the withdrawn handshake was 
scarcely perceptible to any except the one 
from whom it had been withheld. But 
Priscilla saw it and flushed scarlet, Captain 
Dacre noticed it, and in secret anathema- 
tised his aunt’s social prudery and un- 
generous narrow-mindedness. He did his 
best to wipe away the affront and followed 
Priscilla, who went back to her seat by the 
tambour-frame to gather up some wools 
that had fallen on the floor. Mrs. Dacre 
sat down near Mrs. Joliffe; but as they 
talked together Mrs. Dacre kept casting 
watchful, uneasy glances in the direction 


| of the tambour-frame, by which her nephew 


and Priscilla were now sitting, the Captain 
having succeeded in detaining her there. 
She was trying to make herself certain of 
something. 

Could it have been this girl she had 
seen before, under such different circum- 
stances? It could not be, And yet-—— 

The more she looked at Priscilla, the 
more certain she became. 

How could she make quite certain ? 

It was mysterious. It was inexplicable. 

How thankful she was that she had not 
brought Cecilia with her! 

Captain Dacre, after they had laughed a 
little over their adventure in the ravine, 
asked ; 

‘Do you like that kind of work?” 
looking at the wonderful piece of Berlin 
wool-work in the frame. 

It was a scene from Scottish history— 
Rizzio playing before Mary Stuart. The 
canvas was extensive, and Priscilla had 
been many monihs and days at it. 

A little smile crossed her lips. 

“ Do you?” she asked, meekly, 

He looked at it critically. 





“T think, perhaps, there is rather too 
much of it,” he said, politely. 

“There's a great deal more,” with a 
gesture to the top of the frame, where a 
roll of the finished work bore witness to 
her industry. ‘ Mary’s head and the 
ceiling of the room are all round the corner 
there, I have been working at it for 
months |” 

‘‘Why ?” he asked, involuntarily, think- 
ing that it would be difficult to find any- 
thing more ugly. 

She laughed, the Quaker 
vanishing. 

“Tsn’t it hideous? I feel quite sorry 
for poor Mary Queen of Scots when I look 
at it. You should see her eyes! I nearly 
sewed boot-buttons in for them; they 
would have looked quite as natural as the 
black silk, and far more effective. It isa 
shame to make her such a sight. It is 
wicked !” 

“ Bat why do you do it, then? I thought 
that sort of work was relegated to the 
Middle Ages.” 

“So it is—mostly. But I do a good 
deal of it.” 

“ Why?” with an amused smile. “Do 
you fancy that you, too, are in the Middle 
Ages ?” with a glance about him. 

Her cheek dimpled, then something 
passionate, rebellious, flashed into her eyes 
as they, too, glanced round at her sombre, 
dreary surroundings, 

“Do you wonder?” under her breath. 
Then, as if a sudden feeling of shame and 
remorse had touched her for mocking at 
the home that had been so generously 
given her, “Aunt is very good to me,” 
she said, more sedately, ‘and I am glad 
to do what I can for her. Her husband’s 
mother began these things years ago, and 
died before they were finished. I believe 
it worried her a good deal, that she couldn’t 
get through with them ; and so, after her 
death, aunt thought she would get them 
finished for her. But she couldn’t do 
much herself—her hands are crippled with 
rheumatism —and so I have worked at 
them since Icame. I have done a good 
deal since I came.” She looked round the 
room with a curious expression, half dis- 
gust and weariness, half pitiful amusement, 
on her face, 

What long, dreary hours she had spent 
over that ugly work! And yet how piti- 
ful, how futile, how pathetic to the girl 
had been this penance set herself by this 
austere, stern, narrow-minded woman, 
whose hands had been unable to carry out 
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the useless task she had set herself to per- 
form. Priscilla had heard something of 
her aunt’s history —how she had come 
to this house, high-spirited, haughty, 
with the husband for whom she had 
flung aside family, position, affluence ; 
how love had slowly faded under the 
new circumstances of her life, so utterly 
opposed to all those which had hitherto 
surrounded her; how she had wearied her 
husband with her tempers and moods, and 
had said bitter words, and grown colder 
and harder, till he, losing patience, re- 
taliated after the rough manner of his 
order, the courtesy of a naturally kindly 
heart becoming embittered by her treat- 
ment of him; how she had scorned the 
ignorant, gentle-minded mother, who, by 
her son’s decision, lived with them at the 
Mill House after their marriage, and who 
had at last faded away, worn out by the con- 
tinual jar between the son she had adored 
and the wife he had married. It was over 
her dead body that the bitterest wrangle 
between husband and wife had taken place. 
The miller had spoken out bluntly and 
coarsely his opinion of his wife’s conduct, 
and from that day a breach had sprung 
open wide between them, never to be closed 
again, for a few days later he, and the only 
child she had borne him, were brought 
home dead, killed by an accident when out 
driving. 

From that time, though outwardly hard 
and cold as ever, a change took place within 
her. A year or two after that, she took 
out the work in which the tender-hearted, 
gentle old mother had taken so much 
pride, and which, in the innocent simplicity 
of her heart, she had begun many years ago, 
for the purpose of decorating the drawing- 
room when her son should marry. It had 
been a terrible blow to her feelings, when 
the daughter-in-law her son at last brought 
her scornfully rejected the gift, and laughed 
at the idea of its being used in one of her 
rooms, Now Mrs. Joliffe had set herself 
to the task of finishing it, and using it for 
the original purpose for which the poor old 
dead woman had designed it. 

Bat her hands had failed her, and it was 
only when Priscilla came to her that she 
saw a chance of carrying out her task. 

Captain Dacre looked round too, and, 
with a masculine eye, appreciated the 





ugliness, without taking in the patient 
labour of the task. 

‘IT don’t think any woman should be 
encouraged in the perpetration of such 
monstrosities!” he said, severely. Then, 
with a more earnest kindliness, as he looked 
at her: ‘“ How could you endure to waste 
your time over such nonsense, Miss 
Colmore # ” 

“Perhaps I wished to do penance, too !” 
she said, lightly, though her eyes fell 
suddenly before his, and her fingers pulled 
restlessly at a piece of silk that hung from 
the frame, ‘Perhaps it was like one of 
those opiates that make one sleep and 
forget !” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“What have you to forget?” he asked ; 
“the woes of a broken toy, ora wet day?” 

She laughed, but her lips were white, 
and she rose, 

Mrs. Dacre rose too, That prolonged 
téte-a-téte in the bow-window made her 
uneasy. But that shocked doubt in her 
heart had become a conviction. 

“T am thankful I didn’t take Cecilia 
with me!” she said, involuntarily, as they 
drove away. 

“What is it, aunt?” asked the young 
man, quickly, 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Mrs, Dacre, 


who, after her lights, was a merciful woman, [ 


and, now that she had succeeded in saving 
her daughter from the contamination of 
making the acquaintance of Miss Colmore, 
felt some stight pity mingling with her 
indignation and scorn ; “ only I happened 
to sse Miss Colmore under rather curious 
circumstances in France two years ago. 
But don’t say anything about this, James ; 
I shouldn’t like to be the first to make a 
scandal about the poor girl.” 

‘Certainly not,” said her nephew, with a 
grim mockery, too subtle for her to see. 

He did not ask another question, though 
he was intensely curious to know, and was 
divided between a desire to utter a whole- 
sale malediction on the ungenerous, un- 
charitable prudishness of women in general, 
and his aunt in particular, and an uneasy 
question as to whether there had really 
been some incident in Miss Colmore’s past 
to justify his aunt’s insinuations. Why had 
she spoken so bitterly, and looked so white 
and strange ? 
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| bourhood, of which he seems to have some 
DR. ZAMIEN AND HIS WARD. | knowledge, but not of a recent character. 
omnis |For instance, he has been asking me 
Part I. |about the Mervyns—people only known 
On Boarp THE “Srar or THE Nigur,.” | #0 me by name, as they left the country 
‘ ; ‘ |long years ago. Also he seems to have 
CHAPTER I. DR. ZAMIEN'S GUEST. =| gome knowledge of my own relatives, as 
THE afternoon was hot and sultry, with | he mentioned the Pensilions—“ fine, spirited 
hardly a breath stirring, but with onker girls,” 
muttering in the distance, as I sat in the| And such a description might have ap- 
coffee-room of one of the chief hotels at| plied to my two aunts fifteen or twenty 
Weymouth, awaiting the arrival of the | years ago. Yet they are still charming, 
London train. By that train I expected | attractive women, and it has always puz- 
the arrival of a friend, who had promised | zled me why they were permitted to re- 
to join me in a cruise along the coast in | main single. But then one recalled their 
my little yawl, the “ Priscilla,” which was | fondness for each other, and for their 
lying at anchor in the roadstead, She is| sweet old home, a place not far from 
a smart little boat, and if you don’t like | Boscastle, on the Cornish coast, and called 
her designation, I can only say that she | Fairview. 
had been a gift from my aunt Priscilla,| ‘A telegram for Mr. Bertram,” said the 
whose name will have a pleasant sound to | head waiter, coming in at this moment. 
all who are acquainted witb her. Exactly! As I expected, that wretched 
The only other occupant of the coffee-| Bompas, the friend who should have 
room is a small, lissom, dark-featured man, | shared my cruise, is detained at his office 
who is called Jansen. From his name you | “ by unforeseen European complications.” 
would say—a Dutchman. But he looks) Mr. Jansen watched my dissatisfied 
more like a Chinaman, with his yellow skin, | visage and heard my muttered explosions 
and obliquely set eyes. Jansen has made | of wrath. But he did not for many mo- 
some overtures towards acquaintance, and, | ments neglect to sweep the sea horizon 
finding that I am from Cornwall, he has| with the powerful binoculars which he 
been asking me about affairs in my neigh- | carried; they were better glasses than I 
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could obtain for love or money. The 
man’s interest in me annoyed me; I felt 
sure that in another moment he would 
offer to replace my missing friend, and 
that I should not have the moral courage 
to refase his offer; for the man fascinated 
while he repelled me. So I rose and saun- 
tered out of the room and down to the 
esplanade, where I hailed a boatman on 
the beach and bade him take me out to my 
little craft. 

After all, I had no particular object in 
coming on board, except to get out of the 
way of that Mr. Jansen. The boat was 
anchored well out in the bay, in about six 
fathoms of water, and rather too much in 
the fairway to please me. As soon as the 
tide turned I would run her into the har- 
bour and lay her up, for a cruise all alone 
would be dreary enough, and I could not 
think of any one to replace Bompas. In 
the meantime, with a book in my pocket and 
a pipe, I meditated reading and smoking ; 
but instead I fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was dark and chilly, 
not with the approach of night, but with 
the advance of a dense sea-fog, which had 
come up with the breeze and the tide. 
Surrounded by the fog, the position was 
critical, if not dangerous, I heard a fog- 
horn sounding and ships’ bells being rung, 
and here had I been snoozing comfortably 
in the way of it all. Suddenly the air 
grew darker stil), in a sort of deathly 
shade, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
. » + Of the sun, 

And this was caused by the huge sails 
of a large schooner yacht that was bearing 
down upon me, close-hauled, but racing 
through the water, that seemed to rush 
past her on either side like a whirlpool. 
Her stem, sharp and cruel, towered above 
my head, and the whole gave me the mo- 
mentary impression of some buge bird of 
prey that was pouncing upon me; and yet 
she seemed no more substantial than the 
surrounding mist. But next moment she 
proved that she was no phantom ship. 
There was a cry or hail from the schooner, 
a sharp command to put down the helm ; 
but it was too late, for down went the 
yawl, struck by the counter of the yacht, 
and down went I, something striking my 
head at the moment, which knocked the 
senses out of me. 

Coming to myself, the feeling was of one 
entranced in a tomb, when the touch of 
a hand sent a thrill of life through my 
veins, and gave me power to open my 





eyes. ‘“ He will live,” said a voice, with a 
soft but joyful intonation. “See, he 
awakes.” And with that I did awake, yet 
not knowing where I was, or who or what 
had happened to me, Bat there was the 
form of a beautiful girl bending over me, 
her soft, dark eyes looking down into 
mine. ‘Had I lain for a century dead,” as 
the poet has it, that glance must have 
wakened me to life. Then the lovely 
form disappeared, and I seemed tosinkagain 
into night, when a soft hand placed a cup 
to my lips and I was made to drink. The 
drink must have been an opiate, for I fell 
into a sleep that was deep and dreamless, 
and awoke with the perfect possession of 
my faculties. 

The morning sun was shining in upon me 
through the port-hole of a cabin, and that 
cabin luxuriously but plainly furnished— 
everything within it being of the same hue, 
a neutral-tinted grey, with the suspicion of 
green about it, and the only ornament a 
silver star, with which, as if acrest, every 
article of the elaborate toilette apparatus 
was adorned. Somebody must have been 
watching me, for as soon asI raised myself 
on my elbow, and looked wonderingly about 
me, the door softly opened and a negro boy 
glided noiselessly in, surveyed me with a 
scrutinising glance, saluted, and retired. 
Next moment the door opened again with 
something more of state, and the boy 
announced in low and awestruck voice : 

“ Dr, Zamien.” 

And Dr. Zamien was a person whom, 
having once seen, you would not forget in 
a hurry! But he too seemed to partake 
of the general leaden hue of everything 
about his yacht. His face was sallow, but 
with a strange luminosity about it, so that, 
seen among other faces, it attracted atten- 
tion. The features were chiselled, and of 
classic regularity, the eyes dark and fall, 
the frame strong and well knit, but of 
moderate stature. The Doctor, without a 
word, took a seat by my bedside, examined 
me attentively, asked a few brief quer- 
tions in excellent English—yet although 
his accent and intonation were perfect, he 
did not give me the impression that this 
was his native tongue. Then his manner 
changed to one of pleasant courtesy, as he 
alluded to the accident which had made 
me his guest. 

“ Repose is all you require,” said the 
Doctor. ‘You can have it here. No one 
shall disturb you ; but when you feel well 
enough to join our party, we shall be 
delighted.” 
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And I, too, would be delighted, if the 
party comprehended the being who had 
been the ministering angel of my vision. 
But I was unprovided with anything but 
what I was wearing at the time—not even 
a complete suit of flannels, for sundry et 
ceteras had no doubt gone to the bottom 
with the boat. The Doctor, divining 
my embarrassment, said that he hoped 
that everything of mine had been re- 
covered, He had an experienced diver 
on board, who had done his best. The 
boat, too, had been picked up, and the 
ship’s carpenter was at work repairing the 
slight damage it had received. The 
schooner had anchored immediately after 
the accident, and the fog lifting, the Doctor 
had sent ashore for my baggage. A letter 
found in my pocket had supplied my name 
and address. 

“But you are no unexpected guest,” 
added the Doctor, gaily. ‘‘There were not 
wanting signs and wonders announcing your 
advent. Madame Valerien detected an 
arrival in her teacup, and Constance——” 
Here the Doctor paused. Ab, was that 
she, indeed—my heart gave a throb at the 
name—and what presage had occurred to 
her? But the Doctor passed on without 
specifying it further. ‘‘ And Captain Riaz,” 
he went on, “who consults the cards 
every night, distinctly foretold a tall, fair, 
and handsome youth to join our crew. 
And as for me,” continued the Doctor, 
more gravely, “I had just expressed a wish, 
‘ We are on a voyage of discovery,’ I said, 
‘on the coast of an unknown country. Oh 
that we might capture some chieftain of the 
land, and compel him to act as our pilot 
and conductor. and to show us all the 
beauties of the sea and shore,’ ” 

Well, I owned that I might be of some 
service in this respect, and everything 
urged me to accept the Doctor’s gracefully 
offered hospitality. 

Dr. Zamien took it all as a matter of 
course. Hours, he said, were optional on 
board, but the general meals were eleven 
o'clock breakfast, and seven or eight 
dinner. 

When the Doctor left, a smart-looking 
negro boy in striped cotton garments pre- 
sented himself, and without more ado 
began to unpack my things and Jay them 
out. 

“Me your boy now, sar,” he said, show- 
ing all his white teeth in an amiable grin. 

Having passed all my garments under 
review, he chose a pair of white ducks and 
a blue coat and waistcoat, adorned with 








club buttons, as the morning’s garments ; 
and having endued me in these, and 
generally made me presentable, he sur- 
veyed his work with another gratified grin. 

“Berry hansom now,” he said. “ Bell 
rung for breakfast ; me show the way.” 

The way led into a small but daintily 
farnished saloon, charmingly adorned with 
exotic plants, and in the middle a table set 
with a service of silver and rich Oriental 
china, all marked with the same device of 
a star of seven points, 

Dr, Zamien was already in his place at 
the head of the table, scanning the London 
papers, which had just been brought aboard. 
Opposite to him sat a dark, handsome, 
bronzed fellow whom he introduced to me 
as Captain Riaz, The Captain gave me a 
friendly grip of the hand, first, it seemed to 
me, consulting the Doctor’s eye, like a mastiff 
who asks of his master, in mute fashion, 
whether a stranger is to be treated as 
friend or foe. 

In another moment appeared a pretty 
little womar, perfectly dressed, followed 
by a tall, slender girl with a soft olive 
complexion, whom I at once recognised as 
the original of my feverish vision of the 
previous night. 

“ Madame Valerien,” said the Doctor, 
turning to the elder lady, “ permit me to 
make known to you Mr. Bertram. Con- 
stance, here is your patient—‘ bien portant,’ 
as you see, rosy and fresh, and as little 
like a drowned man as can be imagined.” 

The meal proceeded, elegantly served by 
two or three dark-skinned attendants, with 
the daintiest dishes, and what seemed to 
be the choicest wines. Yet the time passed 
gaily enough. Madame Valerien was full 
of badinage, the Doctor responded in the 
most light-hearted way, and for me it was 
sufficient to drink in the light of the 
beautiful liquid eyes that were every now 
and then turned softly upon me, 

And then we heard that the Customs 
launch was alongside, demanding some 
formalities ; and the Doctor, who disliked 
interrogations of any kind, it seemed, 
hastened on deck to confront the officials. 
They had been civil enough to bring out 
a letter which had just arrived for me; it 
was under cover of one of the hotel en- 
velopes, addressed in a handwriting that 
was possibly Jansen’s. In addition to the 
enclosure, which was only a letter from 
Aunt Judith, was a slip of paper containing 
the words: “A friendly warning. You 
are on board an ill-fated ship. Get away 
while you can.” 
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Tue friendly warning —of which I 
doubted the friendliness—did inspire me 
with a little uneasiness. Especially when 
I saw the “ Priscilla” hauled on deck and 
enclosed in a canvas cover with other 
boats on the main deck, while davits were 
hauled inboard, gangways stowed away, 
and everything made snug for sea. But 
although there might be something enig- 
matic about the Doctor’s character, yet it 
attracted as much as that of Jansen 
repelled ; and as for Constance, I would 
stake my life on her being all that was 
most sweet and estimable. 

The yacht was standing out for sea and 
making fair progress almost in the teeth 
of the wind, which had freshened a good 
deal. The lofty but regular outline of the 
Isle of Portland was to windward of us, and 
in some of our boards we stood close in- 
shore—so close that we could see bands of 
convicts, in their hideous yellow coverings, 
at work in serried lines at the quarries. 

The weather was getting thick and 
drizzly, and not being wanted on deck, I 
made my way to the saloon; and thera I 
found Constance alone, reading and snugly 
posed in a fauteuil, a lamp over her head 
throwing a radiant light upon her book 
and on her dark chestnut locks. Her 
slight and graceful figure, the charming 
curves of her neck, the face of a clear olive 
complexion with features of classic beauty, 
the dark and lustrous eyes, surcharged with 
sensibility and emotion. Here was the 
being of my vague longings and desires, 
whom I recognised at once as my fate; 
and there seemed to be a strong and subtle 
attraction on either side, which drew us 
together rather as long-sundered friends 
than as the almost strangers that conven- 
tionally we were. 

Constance laid aside her book, and we 
began to talk, intermittently at first, 
with the tremor of the early impulses of 
passion — we had too much to say for 
fluent everyday talk. What concerned us 
most were our own immediate impressions 
and sensations. That the touch of her 
hand had given the first thrill of life to 
my frame, it delighted her to hear, and 
she was innocently curious as to the im- 
pressions I had received during this half- 
conscious state; and then we went on to 
talk of our previous lives, always with the 
tacit understanding that our first meeting 
had formed an era from which all the 
future would date. 





First I had to tell the story of my life, 
although in truth, like the traditional 
knife-grinder, I had no story to tell that 
was worthy of the name. But such as it 
was, it seemed full of interest for Constance. 
First, as to my mother, who was one of 
three sisters, daughters of a tough old sea- 
dog, Admiral Pensilion, and how she fell 
in love and eloped with a poor engineer 
officer, one Lieutenant Bertram, to the 
great indignation of her father, who at 
once altered his will, and left all that he 
had the disposal of to his other daughters, 
and made these dispositions irrevocable by 
dying soon after. Yet the two elder 
sisters were good and loyal, and would 
have shared everything with my mother, 
but that she died shortly after her father, 
leaving me to the care of Aunt Judith and 
Aunt Priscilla, 

If anything, these excellent women had 
been too careful of me. When I was 
fourteen they broke up their home at Fair- 
view for a time, and went to live at Exeter, 
in order that I might attend the grammar 
school there. And when it became a ques- 
tion of sending me to the University, they 
would have gone to Oxford without demur, 
only they found that maiden aunts were 
not allowed in residence at any of the 
colleges. I was very glad not to go, for 
that matter, for I had no penchant for 
studies at all, except it were in natural 
science. 

And so we all went back to Fair. 
view with huge delight, and I set up a 
laboratory there, and a workshop, and 
made myself very busy at times. But 
more than anything else I loved the free- 
dom of the sea, and adventurous voyages 
here and there in my own little craft. 
But I had not things quite my own way, 
I explained. I was managed by a com- 
mittee or council of three, who sat upon me 
on every important occasion of my life, 
My two aunts formed part of the quorum, 
of course, and the third was Squire Bom- 
pas, generally known as Justice Bompas, 
on account of his being such an active and 
exemplary magistrate. 

Constance laughed merrily as I described 
the solemn procedure of this high court. 
“But,” she said, suddenly becoming grave, 
“you have a very happy lot. But with 
me everything is vague and uncertain. I 
am subject to the authority of one ”—here 
she broke off abruptly, and added, after a 
moment’s pause—“ who is everything that 
is kind and good. But Madame Valerien 
calls me, Adieu, monsieur !” 
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CHAPTER III. ON THE DORSET COAST, 


THERE is nothing very interesting about 
this Dorset coast, where a long breakwater 
of shingle, known as the Chesil bank, 
stretches for many miles, with a kind of 
lagoon behind it and a low coast-line, with 
a range of downs rising against the sky- 
line, and here and there a nearer hill 
crowned with some ancient tumulus or 
entrenchment. The Doctor seemed to be 
making a conscientious survey of the coast, 
for nothing escaped his observation, and 
he was especially on the alert for anything 
that bore the name of castle or tower; and 
finding on the map a certain Abbotsbury 
Castle, he made us all go on shore. But 
after a long walk and a climb up a steep 
hill, we found only immense earthworks, 
very imposing, and affording a striking 
view of sea and shore, but evidently not 
what the Doctor was looking for. What- 
ever might be the object of his search, it 
was evident that his ward had something 
to do with the matter, At every new 
point of view he would turn anxiously to 
Constance. 

“Does the sight of all this excite any 
associations in your mind?” he would 
ask. 

But Constance would shake her head. 

“Tt is all very pleasant, and I think I 
have seen something like it before.” 

“ Where ?” cried the Doctor, eagerly. 

“Oh, the Buttes Montmartre,” said 
Constance. 

“ Bah!” said the Doctor, contemptuously, 
“You little Parisian cockney !” 

We were all tired enough when we got 
back to the ship, and Madame Valerien at 
once retired to take her customary siesta. 
And while the yacht was gently gliding 
across the bay, with a beautiful panorama 
around of the bright sea sprinkled with 
sails and the distant hills tinged with a 
solemn evening radiance, Constance and I 
enjoyed on deck a delicious half-hour of 
mutual confidence and happy talk. 

“T don’t know,” said Constance, lowering 
her voice, “ why my guardian attaches such 
importance to my early recollections. They 
are, after all, but very vague and confused. 
It must have been in England that my first 
childhood was spent; but my strongest 
impressions are of a father whose figure I 
vaguely recall, snd a home which was 
somewhere within view of the sea. Every- 
thing else about me is recent—of yesterday. 
For I hardly count the long years I spent 
at the convent of the good sisters in Paris. 





One long, tranquil, peaceful day succeeded 
another with intervals of tranquil sleep, 
and that was all, Yet I was happy, with 
a happiness that left no sting behind it. 
But at seventeen years old—on my fé-e 
day—the little festival the sisters had 
arranged was half spoilt by the rain, and 
thunder rolled through the air; when there 
was a loud knocking at the convent door, 
and the lay sister, who was portress, 
announced with awe and alarm that a 
ealéche and four horses all covered with 
mud had drawn up before the door of the 
convent, and that a strange and awful- 
looking man had entered the lodge and 
demanded to see the mother superior. It 
was my guardian, as it turned out, who had 
not been heard of for ten years or more, 
except through his bankers, That very 
day I was to take my place in his house- 
hold. He had provided a suitable com- 
panion and chaperon, Madame Valerien, who 
is the widow of some eminent professor. It 
was a terrible trial to be launched suddenly 
into the world, leaving behind all my former 
friends. And we have been travelling 
since, to Rome, to Venice, to Naples, and 
then we were suddenly hurried off to 
Havre, where we found this vessel waiting 
for us, and we had not been cruising many 
days when we picked up out of the sea— 
ou.” 

This last word was accompanied by a 
soft yet doubtful glance in my direction, 
as if the speaker had not quite made up 
her mind whether the event were pro- 
pitious or the reverse. 

‘And your guardian,” I asked, ‘is he 
good to you? Do you love him as a 
daughter ?” 

* Hush!” said Constance, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, “he will hear. But 
why should I be afraid to speak? Yes, he 
is always good to me. He is even too 
lavish in gratifying all my whims. Yet 
he inspires awe—veneration rather than 
love. But I dread his displeasure more 
than anything in the world, and I should 
never dare to disobey him.” 

Just then the warning bell rang for 
dinner, and Constance hurried away, while 
Nero, the negro boy, came to look me up 
and array me for the solemn function ; 
for on calm and propitious evenings like 
this, the Doctor liked to dine in state, 

In the stillness and beauty of the night 
the crew, gathering into little groups, began 
to sing and dance upon the forward deck 
to the monotonous tum-tum of an Indian 
drum, or the more musical accompaniment 
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of some tinkling guitar or banjo. A mixed 
lot they were—negroes ebon black, with 
white, shining teeth, Lascars, Malays, an 
Italian or two, and a Scotchman. 

“Oh, they are a fair crew enough,” said 
Riaz, replying to my looks rather than to 
any spoken words; ‘good workers and good 
fighters at a pinch, and that is what we 
want, for our cruises are not always in 
quiet waters. But there is one I rather 
mistrust. The quietest, best behaved of 
the lot, but there is a lurking devil in his 
eye that, as one used to these fellows, I 
don’t like. His comrades call him Shiney ; 
there he is coiling a rope; the fellow never 
takes his ease like the rest.” 

I followed the man with my eyes; he 
certainly seemed one of the steadiest of 
the crew, and not unlike Jansen in the 
face, although of a much more powerful 
frame. 

Before long the music had ceased, the 
watch was changed, and the “ Star of the 
Night” glided softly and silently over the 
sea. Dr. Zamien had come on deck and 
seated himself by my side. He listened 
complacently as I led the conversation to 
his ward. How sweet she seemed to me, 
how loveable, and what happiness to win 
the affection of so fair a creature | 

‘‘There are secret affinities,” said ‘the 
Doctor, after musing in silence for a while, 
“in thinking organisations, which resemble 
those familiar to us in chemistry when two 
elements, entangled perhaps in mechanical 
alliance with alien bodies, suddenly obey 
the inevitable laws of their being and com- 
bine in one harmonious substance. Such 
is the true union of souls. But it is not 
to be obtained without probation, trial, 
perhaps suffering. Are you content to 
undergo this ordeal? It is not merely to 
ask and to have, There are conditions 
attached which may displease you. If so, 
it is best to withdraw at once.” 

No conditions would be too onerous, I 
replied, which were consistent with integrity 
and honour. 

The Doctor frowned. ‘I do not like 
these limitations,” he said, “ which imply 
a mistrust of one who is entitled to demand 
thorough confidence and obedience. I 
have confidence in you because I can read 
your nature. You have been brought up 
by pure and delicate women ; you are not 
unfit to share the thoughts of a pure, 
unsullied nature. But before going further, 
it is fit that you should know the history 
of my ward, which involves certain episodes 
in my own life.” 





The Doctor lit a big cigar, which seemed 
to imply a long story. He smoked and 
spoke deliberately, and puffs of smoke did 
duty as commas and full stops. 


CHAPTER IV, THE CIRCLE OF ZOROASTER. 


In the semi-darkness of the clear and 
starlit night, Dr. Zamien’s face shone out 
with strange luminosity, which seemed 
to cast a faint glow on the white rings of 
cigar smoke which circled above his head. 
His narrative began with an allusion to his 
own early days. His father, he said, re- 
sided, at the time of his birth, at the court 
of the Maharajah of Jupore, a tributary 
state, whose frontiers bordered on the moun- 
tains of Thibet. Here the elder Zamien 
exercised the functions of physician, as- 
trologer, alchemist, a man of vast natural 
gifts, and of the profoundest knowledge. 
The Doctor himself, when of sufficient age, 
had been sent to Europe to study chemistry 
and physics under the most eminent pro- 
fessors in Paris, London, and Berlin. 

Daring his residence in Europe the 
Doctor had been initiated into a society 
of a secret and mysterious nature, of which 
he would say no more than that it was 
called the Circle of Zoroaster, and that it 
possessed the secret and ancient lore of the 
brotherhood of the Rosicrucians. And to 
his surprise he found, on his return to 
India, that his father had long been one of 
the initiated, and that the fraternity had 
spread among the Parsees, and that circles 
had also been formed among the more 
enlightened of the Brahmans, as well as of 
the higher castes in general. 

Suddenly a palace revolution was 
effected, the Maharajah deposed and im- 
prisoned, perishing shortly after from the 
ill-treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. The revolution was highly popular 
with the inhabitants, who showed their zeal 
for the new order of things by burning 
down the laboratory and the bungalows of 
the Frankish doctors, and killing the vener- 
able Zamien, while his son, who was absent 
at the time, barely escaped with his life, 
and took refuge among the hills. 

Driven into the wilds of Thibet, Zamien 
might have perished of hunger and ex- 
posure but for the accidental meeting with 
a Lama, or priest, who proved to be one 
of the initiated, and, thanks to the aid 
of faithful brothers, he passed safely 
through the terrible defiles and gorges of 
the great mountain ranges and reached 
the frontier of China proper. 
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“ But in crossing,” said the Doctor, who 
here takes up the narrative, “one of the 
highest of the mountain passes, where 
eternal snows rested among the outcrop of 
the blackest and most desolate rocks, the 
barking of the dogs of the Mongol caravan 
attracted attention to a sad and mournfal 
sight. Two ‘foreign devils,’ as they were 
called by even the most polite of the 
Mongols, deserted by their guides and 
attendants, who had plundered them of 
everything, had been left to perish in this 
horrid waste. One was an elderly man 
with grizzled hair and beard, who had the 
first succumbed to want and cold. The 
second was still alive when we found him, 
but beyond the reach of any human aid to 
restore, A powerful stimulant and cordial 
that I administered revived him for the 
moment, and ere his dying eyes closed in 
their last sleep I had recognised and re- 
turned the sign of brotherhood. He, too, 
was one of the illuminati. 

“T bent my head to his lips, but could 
only distinguish ‘ Daughter—Constance’ ; 
but he pressed my hand, and I returned 
the pressure, accepting such as in the 
nature of a trust established between us. 
Then, as if strengthened and impelled to 
one last effort of the will, he whispered with 
his dying breath : ‘ Beneath the Tower.’” 

So completely had these poor unfortu- 
nate travellers been robbed and stripped, 
that their very clothes had been taken 
away, and only some tattered, worthless 
rags left behind. Papers and valuables, 
whatever they might have possessed, had 
been ruthlessly carried off by the wretches 
who had led them into this terrible place. 
Zamien, however, had no time or means to 
follow up these villains. Already he had 
incurred some suspicion by his attentions 
to the dying Englishman, whom the 
others would have left to his fate as one 
accursed. Zamien carried away with him 
an old leather wallet, which the younger 
man had worn round his neck, containing 
some freshly dug roots and some specimens 
of plants recently collected; and on turn- 
ing out its contents later on, Zamien dis- 
covered a scrap of paper, evidently torn 
from a letter, with writing in an unformed, 
childish hand, between two ruled lines, 
bearing an address, “ Rue de Poisson Vert, 
Paris,” and the words, ‘Cher Papa.” 
Zamien had plenty to think of in securing 
his own safety, and had many hair-breadth 
escapes ere he succeeded in reaching one 
of the Treaty ports and taking ship for 
Europe. 





He lost no time when he reached Paris, 
in finding out the Rue de Poisson Vert. 
And there, sure enough, was a young 
pensionnaire, Miss Constance Graham, aged 
five years and a half, whose father was 
travelling in foreign parts. Asked where 
was her former home? She had the vague 
notions of geography not inexcusable in 
five years and a half. It was by a train, 
a steamboat, and by other “ voitures” that 
she had arrived “chez les scours.” As for 
countries, nations, and their divisions, she 
knew nothing of them, except as places on 
the maps. Her schoolfellows called her 
“la petite Anglaise,” but as for any notion 
of what province, race, or country she be- 
longed to, she had never thought of the 
matter, and could not tell. She had lived 
“chez mon pére,” she said with dignity, 
and that was enough. But she had a 
vivid recollection of some of the features 
of her old home—the great waters where 
the sun sank to rest in a bed of purple and 
gold; and where sometimes great waves 
came dashing in mountains of foam towards 
her; and the garden where there was a 
little river, and where she used to hide 
behind the great fronds of the ferns. 

“ All things considered,” said the Doctor, 
“the conclusion is suggested that Con- 
stance’s former home was somewhere in 
the west of England.” 

But no further information transpired, 
and everything regarding her origin and 
connections remained a mystery. It was 
evident that her father had wished to 
establish her where no enquiries from 
her former home might reach her. And 
Zamien had at that time interests which 
he deemed more important to consider. 
Time passed on, and he formed no other 
ties, so began to value his position as 
guardian of Constance. He had realised 
abundant wealth; he could endow his 
ward with a fortune suitable to the future 
of a girl well born and well educated. 
And thus he had no interest to serve in 
making researches into the past. But 
circumstances had recently occurred which 
seemed to necessitate an exhaustive effort 
to discover the secret of the girl’s origin. 
And this was the actual object of the 
present cruise, 

The Doctor's conditions did not seem to 
me hard —I must. serve him as pupil 
and neophyte for a year and a day— 
keeping all his secrets, obeying all his 
commands. At the end of that period, 
having earnestly striven to make myself 
worthy—if, in a word, I had remained 
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faithful to my vows of initiation—then I 
might marry Constance if we were still 
both of a mind, 

My assent to this was a foregone con- 
clusion. I repeated the solemn formula 
which the Doctor dictated to me, and thus 
became a postulant for admission to a 
body of whose aims and methods I knew 
nothing. To me the object, however, was 
evident enough. It meant Constance— 
and hurried away by the strength of my 
passion, I left other consequences to take 
care of themselves. 


CHAPTER V. IN LYME BAY. 


A LOVELY summer morning dawned as 
the “Star of the Night” lay quietly at 
anchor off the Cobb at Lyme, Everybody 
knows the Cobb, which was originally a 
natural breakwater formed by the set of 
tides and currents, but now a bulwark 
of strong masonry, behind which the naval 
forces of Lyme Regis rest, secured from 
the tempest. Lyme itself has not much 
changed since the days of the great French 
war, when Jane Austen visits the place 
and sketches it with her quiet, feminine 
touch. “The principal street almost 
hurrying into the water, the walk to the 
Cobb skirting round the pleasant little 
bay, the Cobb itself . . . with the beauti- 
ful line of cliffs to the east. The scenes 
in the neighbourhood, Charmouth with its 
high grounds and extensive sweeps of 
country, and still more its sweet retired 
bay, backed by dark cliffs, where fragments 
of low rock among the sands make it the 
happiest spot for watching the flow of the 
tide . . . the woody varieties of the cheer- 
fal village of up Lyme, and above all 
Pinny, with its green chasms between 
romantic rocks.” Since then, by the way, 
Pinny has almost effaced itself by sliding 
bodily into the sea. 

Our next point was Branscombe, a 
pleasant, straggling village, among streams 
and hills, with the sea below opening from 
a quiet little bay. Here the Doctor 
found a population of lace-makers, and 
purchased as many specimens as he could 
find ready for sale, for most of the lace- 
workers were under contract to dealers 
at Honiton and elsewhere. And he left 
orders for more, and generally made a stir 
in the village, and especially when he 
began to prescribe for some poor bed- 
ridden people who had sunk into the state 
of chronic invalids, whom he cheered with 
his hopeful words, and bright, energetic 





manner ; while to some he promised speedy 
cure if they would follow implicitly his 
directions; and with most he left medi- 
cines and money too, so that they might 
get the nourishment he prescribed. There 
had been no such stir and awakening in 
the village probably since its first settle- 
ment by the ancient Britons, and people 
attended the Doctor down to the beach in 
a wondering crowd, and cottagers. brought 
their sick to their doors so that he might 
look upon them as he passed. 

Altogether it was rather a relief to find 
that the Doctor confined his healing 
manifestations to obscure people and 
obscure places. At Sidmouth, where we 
landed next, among the genteel and con- 
ventional frequenters of a popular watering- 
place the Doctor was only remarked as 
that “distinguished” or strange-looking 
man. Here, indeed, the ladies of the 
party attracted more attention, and many 
were the admiring glances that were 
forwarded to their address by the men 
who were staying in the place. 

While we were enquiring for some 
vehicle to take us to Budleigh Salterton, 
a lovely village, which everybody visits, I 
saw by the Doctor’s awakened glance, 
which resembles that of a lion when look- 
ing out for his prey, that he recognised 
a face among the people. Turning round, 
I saw Mr. Jansen, who appeared to be 
scrutinising our party with watchful 
attention. He waved me a careless salute, 
but we took no further notice of each 
other, and we started on our drive, which 
proved to be a very pleasant one, over a 
rather wild and rugged country, intersected 
here and there by valleys rich in woods 
and meadows, with glimpses of a bright 
blue sea beyond. 

By general consent we extended our 
visit to Sidmouth for several days. There 
was a strange kind of natural arch to be 
visited from the sea, and we made a short 
excursion by rail to Ottery Saint Mary, with 
views of the fair vale of the River Otter on 
either hand. And when we had seen the 
fine old church and the school-house—or 
perhaps it is the parsonage—reputed to 
be the birthplace of the poet Coleridge, 
we picnicked pleasantly in a shady nook 
by the river, and awaited the cool shades 
of evening for our return. 

Captain Riaz was pleased to see us all 
on board again. He had experienced 
many uneasy moments while we were 
ashore, and a warning cone had just been 
hoisted along the coast presaging gales 
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from south or south-east. He proposed, 
therefore, to run for Exmouth, where there 
was a good harbour, and where we might 
lie in safety till the threatening weather 
had cleared. 

It came on to blow in the night, but by 
that time we were anchored off Exmouth. 
The sea was rising, and the yacht rolled 
and pitched a good deal during the night ; 
and at daybreak, as the tide was full, the 
Captain signalled to a tug, which towed us 
safely into harbour. Madame Valerien’s 
joy was great when she rose and found the 
yacht safely moored alongside a quay, and 
a bright and gay little town at her elbow, 
thronged with nice people, among whom 
toilettes had their value, with smart shops 
and all the resources of civilisation. 

On shore, the wind, blusterous and fresh, 
was pleasant enough with the sight of the 
white horses, in the way of foaming surge, 
racing in towards the beach. Captain 
Riaz came on shore with us, and the 
Doctor proposed a walk up to the Beacon, 
which is a hill terraced with houses almost 
to the summit, and commanding at different 
points a fine panoramic view—the coast 
stretching on either hand, with cliffs and 
romantic combes, and Torquay in the dis- 
tance, its roofs glittering in the sunshine. 
On a bench near the summit we came upon 
Mr. Jansen again, who was surveying the 
scene through his binoculars, Again he 
waved a courteous salute, and we passed on. 

“T don’t like the look of that fellow,” 
said Riaz, when we were out of earshot, 
“He rowed round the yacht when you 
were all ashore. There were several people 
with him, and they asked to come on 
board, but I refused, without your sanction, 
Doctor. But I thought I detected signs 
passing between this man and the Chinese 
Lascar, Shiney, whom I always thought to 
be a cut-throat dog.” 

* We shall see,” said the Doctor, thought- 
fully. ‘It may be that the dangers of 
which I am warned lie in that direction. 
But this man is a friend of Bertram’s,” 
turning his eyes upon me in a searching 
way. 

I hastened to explain that my acquaint- 
ance with him was only casual ; that he 
had some knowledge of the people and 
neighbourhood around our place ; but that 
I could not remember having ever seen 
him till we met at Weymouth. 

‘‘ All this,” said the Doctor, when we 
were alone together, “shows the danger 
we are in from having still to search, 
while, perhaps, the opposing power is 





working against us in full knowledge. I 
begin to doubt whether we shall ever attain 
a result from the unaided memory of my 
ward. To-night I shall try an experiment 
in which you and she areconcerned. Keep 
your thoughts clear, and your mind in a 
state of repose, and we will see if our 
united intelligence be not sufficiently strong 
to penetrate the mist that surrounds us.” 

When we met just before dinner, I 
found that Constance had received a similar 
warning from the Doctor. 

“Oh yes, I feel horribly frightened,” 
she said. ‘Is it not what the ‘Mére 
Supérieure’ used to call sorcery, and 
solemnly warn us against? But I feel 
that what I share with you cannot be 
really wrong.” 

I told the dear girl that I hoped she 
would come to share everything with me 
in the future. Ah, if I could only obtain 
her guardian’s consent to shorten the 
period of probation ! 

“Oh, do not ask him!” cried Constance, 
“His anger is terrible when his will is 
questioned; but no one is so kind when 
he has everything his own way.” 


CHAPTER VI, THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


THE evening had come on wet as well 
as windy, and Madame Valerien had sug- 
gested the advantages of spending the 
night ashore. But the early tide next 
morning put this out of the question, and 
we were glad to get on board early, out of 
sight of sloppy, deserted pavements, and 
out of hearing of the noises of a river and 
dockside neighbourhood. The Doctor 
and Madame Valerien played écarté. Con- 
stance sat reading in one corner, and I 
in another, now and then exchanging 
vaguely questioning glances, 

Soon after eleven Madame Vale:‘en 
retired for the night, and presently we 
heard the Doctor’s sonorous voice from 
the adjoining cabin: ‘Enter, my children.” 

About this after-saloon there generally 
hung a perfume of tobacco, with a faint 
tinge of the scent of fragrant woods, for 
the fittings were mostly of cedar, with 
elaborately carved panels of sandal-wood. 
To-night there was a prevailing odour of 
frankincense, such as to a sensitive brain 
slightly stimulates the imaginative faculties. 
The ports were shuttered, the curtains 
drawn, and in the centre was a small 
round table, with carved supports of dark 
oak, with two chairs placed opposite each 
other on either side. 
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“Seat yourselves,” said the Doctor, 
pointing out these chairs. ‘ You, Bertram, 
are permitted to think of anything you 
please ; but for you, Constance, I ask you 
to concentrate your thoughts upon such 
scenes a8 you remember of your early life, 
and the home you lived in before you 
were taken to the ‘ sisters.’ ” 

“Well, there is nothing terrifying in 
that,” whispered Constance, with a nod in 
my direction, as the Doctor disappeared 
fora moment. He returned with a silver 
mirror, or such it appeared, curiously 
framed in ebony, and this he placed on 
the table between us. 

‘‘And now,” he said, “each take the 
other’s hands lightly, without pressure, and 
direct your gaze, both of you, into the 
mirror.” 

Obeying the Doctor’s instructions, with- 
out making any difficulties, we found 
ourselves looking at each other, although 
with faces reversed ; yet my eyes were at 
once and involuntarily riveted upon the 
eyes in the mirror, and as the hands of 
Constance trembled in mine, I fancied that 
the same strong, indefinite tension of the 
nerves was felt by her also. 

The lights were arranged so as to illu- 
minate our faces, while the rest of the 
space was in semi-darkness. The strain of 
the gaze which I could not withdraw soon 
became positive pain. Constance felt the 
same, I knew, and I would have broken 
away, but remained there, fascinated. 
Then there was a sudden flash of light, 
and the scene before me melted away, and 
instead I was conscious of entirely fresh 
surroundings, Yet I could hear the Doc- 
tor’s resonant voice, but sounding as if 
it were miles away. 

“What do you see?” asked the voice; 
and thus adjured I felt compelled to 
realise what I saw, though at the cost of a 
most painful effort. 

“T see a confused jumble of things, like 
the pictures in a fairy tale—all mixed up 
together. The people are big giants, in 
fact, for they stoop down to talk with this 
little being. There are a number of 
terraces, some with white balustrades, 
and people are mounting from one to 
the other; and at the top is a tower 
—a high tower, for I can hardly see its 
summit,” 

‘** Ah, I thought we should come to the 
tower,” said the Doctor, approvingly. 
“Go on, my son.” . 

‘** And we enter the tower by an arched 
doorway, and we mount and mount—how 





steep the stairs are; one has to climb them 
with hands and knees—and at last we 
tap at a great oaken door, and somebody 
opens—a charming old man with a white 
beard. He must be very tall, for he 
stoops down to speak to us. And he says 
something, but I can’t make out what, for 
all sounds are in a deep hollow murmur 
like the sea. But he leads us to a win- 
dow—ah, how beautiful !—thesea all molten 
gold, the sun going down in glory; then 
against the glowing sea and sky, what 
dark mass is this of crag, and cliff, and 
dizzy ruin? Oh, I know it—it is Tintagel, 
and below, where darkness reigns, are the 
dark pine-trees ; yes, we are looking from 
Mervyn Tower.” 

“ Eureka!” cried Dr. Zamien. 

I heard the cry, joyful, exultant, through 
all the whirling noises in my ears, for I 
seemed to be falling from a great height, 
and came to myself with a start and gasp 
like one awakening from a confused dream. 
And there sat Constance, looking pale and 
troubled, and leaning her head upon her 
hand, her eyes fixed upon me with an 
expression in which tendernessand reproach 
were strangely mixed. 

‘Well, my dear young friends,” said 
the Doctor, suavely, “you have done 
very well for a first experiment; an- 
other time we shall do still better. Now 
tell me, that you are come to yourself, 
where is this place that you have told us 
about?” 

“The scene was familiar enough to me.. 
The tower belonged to an old house, not 
quite a ruin, but woefully out of repair. 
It had once been the residence of the 
Mervyns. There was a cove just below, 
a curious natural harbour, very deep, 
but with an entrance so narrow that it 
would hardly be noticed from the sea. 
But I had often been there in my boat ; it 
was a favourite resort of mine, and stand- 
ing on the knoll under the pine-trees, 
there was Tintagel rising like a giant's 
castle against the sky. But in the tower 
I have never been, for its entrance was 
bricked up, although once I had tried to 
climb up it by the ivy. The people said 
the tower was haunted, and that a magician 
had buried his gold beneath it, and when its 
shadow fell across the footway, they would 
go a good way round to avoid it. Anyhow, 
it was a good sea-mark, and by keeping it 
in a line with the cairn on the top of 
Megissey Hill you opened the entrance of 
the cove.” 

“The very place,” cried the Doctor. 
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CHAPTER VIL, 
TO THE LAND’S END AND FURTHER. 


WAKING next morning with a feeling 
of lassitude and oppression, Nero, my 
little negro boy, who had brought in hot 
water and was putting out my things, 
turned round with the broadest smile that 
he could compass, and that was saying a 
good deal. ‘ 

“Fine breeze, sar, W.S.W. The ship 
am standing off and on, and the Capen 
ask if you like to take the young ladies 
ashore at Dawlish. And, sar, de Doctor 
am gone off.” 

Yes, the Doctor had actually started at 
daybreak for Exeter, and.where he was 
going after that nobody knew ; but he was 
likely to be away some days, And we 
were all like so many school-children when 
the dominie has taken holiday. Captain 
Riaz at once became lively and talkative. 
After we had landed at Dawlish, and taken 
a hasty glance at its beautiful cove, with 
its hanging woods and precipitous cliffs, 
we had the merriest breakfast imaginable. 
We said the most respectful and affectionate 
things of the Doctor ; but we had the feel- 
ing that he might be conscious of what we 
were saying of him. 

After breakfast we went ashore at Teign- 
mouth, for there is a whole string of beau- 
tiful watering-places along the shores of 
this charming bay, and the coast, here 
trending strongly to the southward, as 
if intending to join on to the European 
continent, forms a series of bays and coves, 
like so many pearls on astring. And all 
through this summer-time the shore seems 
lined with happy, joyous people, and the 
talk and chatter mingles with the scream 
of sea-birds and the gentle murmur of the 
surge, while now the notes of bands of 
music, and now the roar of a train, as it 
whirls among cliffs and precipices, to settle 
shrieking among the roofs of some quiet 
town, come softly ont to sea in one general 
note of festive celebration. 

But Torquay was the surprise to all who 
had not already seen the place, with its 
sunny, riant aspect, and the wealth of its 
gardens and pleasure-grounds scattered 
over hill and dale, with houses everywhere 
showing pleasantly among rich and luxu- 
riant groves. And sailing across Torbay 
we landed on Brixham Quay, and drank 
a cup of Bohea to the pious memory of 
William of Orange, who also landed there 
lang syne, which we were told was the 





proper thing to do. And from Brixham 
we drove across country to King’s Wear, 
which is the ferry for Dartmouth, and in 
that noble estuary we found the ‘‘ Star of 
the Night” riding safely at anchor, her 
captain satisfied for once with his berth, 
and willing to stay there as long as we 
liked, or, at any rate, until further orders 
from Dr, Zamien. 

But sailing orders came all too soon. 
We had just sailed up the magnificent 
estuary of the River Dart to Totnes, and 
admired the pleasant old town on the hill, 
with its castle, keep, and fragments of 
ancient walls, and old houses with quaint 
gables and piazzas. But we had hardly 
explored all the ins and outs of picturesque 
Dartmouth, with its ancient churches and 
steep streets, which have been trodden 
by the Crusaders, and do not seem to have 
changed essentiallysince. Bat the Captain’s 
orders were for Plymouth, there to await 
the Doctor. 

And coming to weather Start Point, we 
found rather a heavy sea rolling in from 
the Atlantic, and dashing in foam against 
the huge cliffs, although the breeze was 
but light and fitful, The light wind and 
heavy sea were rather disconcerting to the 
Captain, who feared that the yacht would 
roll the masts out of her, or come to 
some other mishap, and he was glad to 
hail a tug, which took us to an anchorage 
just within Plymouth breakwater. But 
we had not long the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the life and movement of this noble 
basin, which Nature and art combined to 
render one of the noblest harbours in the 
world, when the Doctor was descried 
steaming out to us in one of the harbour 
launches. 

The weather being favourable and the 
wind off shore, we were able to run pretty 
close to the rugged coast of Cornwall, and 
passed the Lizard by daylight, ‘‘ speering ” 
right into lovely Kynance Cove, with its 
sea-green waves and white floor of lovely 
sand, and its huge rocks with their strange 
metallic hues, and soon after opening out 
Mount’s Bay, with Saint Michael’s Mount 
rising grandly out of the sea, with Penzance 
shining beyond, glorified in the golden rays 
of the setting suv, which tinged all the 
coast with splendour. 

But when once Nature had put the 
shutters up, it came on to blow, and we 
got the full force of a heavy sea. Luckily 
for us, the wind backed into the east, and 
we ran before the gale through the howling 
wilderness of waters, the moon rising over 
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the bleak, dreary headland of the Land’s | 


End, and gleaming on the white crests 
of the surges that broke on the rugged 
barrier of rocks crowned by the Longships 
Lighthouse. 

After rounding the headland the weather 
moderated a little, though still pretty bad ; 
but the sight of the rugged, fearful shore 
along which we were running was not 
reassuring. Cape Cornwall is almost as 
grim as the Land’s End; and all along 
that coast, according to the old saying, is a 
watery grave by day and night for the 
shipwrecked seaman. 

What with the scream of the wind, and 
the ceaseless roar of the surf against cliffs 
and rocks, no one could sleep on board 
the ‘Star of the Night.” Constance and 
Madame Valerien came on deck, and in 
the shelter of the poop they watched the 
grand but awful spectacle of the wild surf, 
illuminated by the moonbeams, beating 
against the rocks, and of the heavy seas 
that followed us incessantly, but which 
the good ship, speeding onwards, seemed 
always to outstrip. The lights that gleamed 
upon us from headland after headland 
were the only cheerful features of the 
scene, although these indicated where 
frowning cliffs forbade all hope of safety, 
or bristling rocks that threatened de- 
struction to all who approached them. 

‘Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Valerien, 
drawing her cloak about her, as she 
shuddered at the sights and sounds about 
her. “ And people traverse these dreadful 
scenes for pleasure |” 

“Have no fear, madame,” cried the 
Doctor, who stood behind us, and who 
understood the gesture if be could not hear 
the speech. ‘You are as safe here as in 
your arm-chair at home.” 

At this moment a sudden shock threw 
us all against the panels of the poop, the 
yacht seemed to leap into the air, and next 
moment she broached to, and a huge 
combing wave swept the deck from end 
to end, amid the crashing of timbers, a 
general sound of breaking and rending, 
and a sharp cry of horror forced from all 
the souls on board, which rose above the 
howling of the wind and the roaring of the 
sea. 


CHAPTER VIII, IN SIGHT OF TINTAGEL, 


I HAD seized Constance with one arm, 
while with the other I held on to a 
staunchion like grim death; but I expected 
nothing else than that the yacht was sink- 





ing under us, and that our graves were 
yawning for us in the dark waters. At 
that supreme moment our lips met in one 
long kiss; it was not so hard to perish 
together. 

But the gallant ship rose bravely to the 
surface, shaking off the waters which dashed 
in torrents from her sides, The Captain’s 
voice could be heard over all the din; he 
had sprung to the wheel and brought the 
ship to the wind. Masts and rigging were 
safe, although the sea had made a clean 
sweep of the decks, smashing the boats on 
the davits. The mainsail was threshing 
wildly about, threatening to knock the 
brains out of anybody who approached ; 
but half-a-dozen seamen threw themselves 
upon it and secured it, 

What had happened—had the shipstruck 
on a sunken rock—were her timbers pierced 
—and was she even nowsinking beneath us? 
No, it was an explosion that had done the 
mischief. There was a huge gap in the 
vessel’s side. She was strongly built, and 
with water-tight bulkheads, or she would 
have gone straight to the bottom ; as it was, 
she might float for a few hours, 

The Captain was calm and full of re- 
source. A sail was bent over the huge 
gap in the yacht’s side, the pumps were 
rigged, and all hands set to work to clear 
the ship. There was no anchorage near at 
hand, no probability that a boat could live 
in such a sea, while the rocky coast was 
not likely to belie its promise of a watery 
grave to any thrown upon its mercies, Our 
best chance was to stick to the ship and 
keep her on her course. 

The crew was mustered; one man was 
missing, Shiney, the Chinese Lascar. Soon 
after, his dead body was found in the 
wreck of the after-cabin. He had evidently 
perished in his anxiety to secure the success 
of the explosion. The cabins devoted to 
the ladies were wrecked from top to 
bottom. 

Thanks to the measures taken by Captain 
Riaz, our chances were now fairly good. 
The wind had gone down with the tide, 
and the long combing swell from the 
Atlantic was now the chief enemy to fear. 
Riaz smiled when the Doctor called for the 
paraffin can, and began to dribble the oil 
gently on the waters from the broken stern. 
But the effect was marvellous; the oil spread 
a surface of unbroken water behind us. 
Another wave breaking over us would have 
probably sent us to the bottom. But thanks 
mainly to the Doctor’s device, no other 
wave did make a break of it, and before 
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long the carpenter had so far strengthened 
the temporary stopping of the gap in the 
ship’s side that immediate danger was at 
an end. 

Yet when day broke the appearance of 
things was forlorn and miserable enough. 
Where had been the gay saloon and well- 
appointed cabins, was now a wreck of 
shattered timbers, broken fittings, and 
fragments of lamps and mirrors. Yet the 
iron box in which the Doctor kept his 
valuables, that was safe, and when it was 
discovered among the wreck of things, 
Zamien’s face lost its look of anxiety. 

The sea had now moderated, and we 
were able to launch the deck-boats, in- 
cluding the “Priscilla,” whose graceful 
form was pleasant to see after her seclusion, 
and both Riaz and I urged upon the Doctor 
that he should be put ashore with the 
ladies, while the rest of us tried to save the 
ship and bring her into port. We were 
now off St. Ives Bay, and landing would 
be easy, and at St. Ives there was a 
railway station, so that they might be all 
in London before evening. This advice the 
Doctor owned to be good. But first there 
was the body of the wretched Shiney to 
dispose of. On this nothing had been found 
either in the way of documents or personal 
belongings; but his clothes were of superior 
texture and material to those of the ordinary 
Lascar; and about his neck was found a 
silken cord curiously twisted, and very 
strong though fine, and knotted with seven 
knots. The Doctor regarded this with 
curiosity mingled, it seemed to me, with 
some inquietude, and took it into his own 
possession. Then the remains of Shiney 
were slung into the deep, attached to a 
heavy shot, and unattended by any bene- 
dictions, 

I knew the way well enough into the 
port of St. Ives, and taking the tiller of the 
“Priscilla,” our landing was effected without 
any difficulty. A train was on the point of 
starting, and the Doctor’s treasure-chest 
was safely deposited in the luggage-van 
with Murad, the Doctor’s servant, to watch 
over it. 

“ Waste no tears at parting,” said the 
Doctor to his ward ; ‘‘ we shall meet again 
sooner, perhaps, than you expect.” 

But there were tears in Constance’s dark 
eyes as I pressed her hands in mine, and 
Madame Valerien whispered : 

“Do not lose sight of us, Monsieur 
Bertram, for we trust chiefly in you.” 

“*Hdtel Métropole’ for letters,” cried the 
Doctor; ‘‘and my compliments to your 





respected aunts.” And away went the 
train, while I returned sadly to the shore. 
The rest of the voyage passed without 
particular incident. The breeze fell light, 
the sea became calm. Off Padstow Head 
we were hailed by a tug from Bristol, and 
Riaz made an agreement with the captain 
to tow the yacht to that port, where she 
might be repaired and refitted. And 
as all danger was now over, and Padstow 
was conveniently near to Fairview, I 
determined to go ashore in the “ Priscilla” 
and lay her up in her usual berth there. 
The evening was calm and golden; the 
yacht, with her tapering masts and cobweb 
tracery of rigging, lay becalmed on the 
purple sea; the tug, in a cloud of sulphurous 
vapour, hovered close by, ready to begin 
her homeward voyage. In the distance 
rose the craggy height of Tintagel, its 
round towers tinged with the roseate hues 
of sunset, and beyond we could just dis- 
tinguish the crenellated summit of Mervyn 
Tower; and the stern crest of Megissey 
Hill, and the ancient cromlech on its 
summit, rising against the dark sky-line, 
caught the last rays of the setting sun. 


Part II, Mervyn Tower. 
Cur MEPHISTOPHELES AT HoME, 


CHAPTER I, WHERE GIANTS DWELT OF OLD. 


To be home again! To come upon the 
calm and seclusion of Fairview, in the 
soft stillness of asummer morning! There 
is the old house, long and low, festooned 
with roses, with heliotrope in great purple 
clusters, with geraniums overhanging the 
porch, while its limits are lost in a thicket 
of myrtle and flowering shrubs, All round 
rise grim, dark rocks, their jagged summits 
peering over into this little paradise ; 
and over all the bleak, black summit of 
Megissey Hill, and the monolith at the top 
that tradition said had been hurled there 
by some giant at Mervyn Tower, and there 
arrested by more powerful enchantment, 
And in contrast with the rude gloom of 
these surroundings was the dainty neatness 
and propriety of everything about Fuirview. 
Aunt Priscilla, at work on crewels under 
the deodara, in a moraing gown that is 
frilled, and puckered, and puffed in the 
most bewitching way; Aunt Judith, 
delicately simple, is writing up her diary 
beneath the shade of the laburnum, a rich 
Indian rug under her feet, and a white 
fleecy shawl about her neck, although the 
lawn is soft and dry as any carpet, 
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and the air of the softest and balmiest. 
Matthews, their maid, is discreetly waiting 
for the moment when the one shall have 
finished her paragraph, and the other 
completed a critical stitch, to announce : 

‘Please, my ladies, luncheon is ready, 
and Master Arthur has arrived.” 

My good aunts welcomed me home 
with evident delight. But they would 
not hear a word as to my cruise, nor 
as to the attachment I had formed on 
board the “ Star of the Night.” They took 
up the gossip of the neighbourhood, they 
talked literature and art, but they ignored 
my recitals altogether ; and when I attempted 
to relate any of my late experiences they 
fended me off in the adroitest manner. 
Justice Bompas, to give him his usual 
title, joined us before the meal was con- 
cluded ; late as usual, he had been detained 
on the bench by an important case—an old 
beggar woman had stolen an apron off a 
hedge—and he, too, seemed to have re- 
ceived instructions not to listen to any of 
my adventures, 

“ Dear Mr, Bompas,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
as ehe rose from table, “‘ has promised to 
give us this afternoon for the discussion of 
important business. You, my dear Arthur, 
will please drive to the station to meet 
your cousin, Julia Danvers, who is expected 
by the 5,25 train.”, 

Then I saw the little plot. Julia had 
been sent for as a sort of balm or medica- 
ment, to arrest the effect of what my aunts 
deemed an unsuitable attachment. Julia, 
as a young girl, had been rather angular 
and bony—her fists were hard, as I knew 
to my sorrow, although we had been great 
friends and allies at times; but the Julia 
who sprang lightly from the railway 
carriage at Holsworthy station was a 
charming and beautiful woman. She was 
Devonshire, real Devonshire—tall, majestic, 
yet not heavy ; ox-eyed, only Julia’s eyes 
were of a deep violet-blue, which is not 
common among oxen ; and she had golden 
hair, and a complexion of milk and roses. 
There was something of a bustle at the 
station with loads of London people, who 
were coming to spend the season on the 
coast; but everybody turned to look at 
Julia, and I felt rather proud to be her 
charioteer. Ah, if one had not experienced 
the genuine passion of love, how easy to 
fancy oneself in love with Julia ! 

Julia rattled away during the early part 
of our drive; but as we approached Fair- 
view she became somewhat silent and 
embarrassed. 








“ Arthur,” she said at last, laying her 
hand on my arm, “I have a confession 
to make which I am afraid to make to my 
cousins. I fancy, do you know, that they 
have intended something different—and, 
Arthur, I have promised somebody else— 
I mean somebody they know nothing 
about.” 

“ Well, there is no high treason in that,” 
I remarked, for Julia’s confession, although 
it certainly relieved me from a great em- 
barrassment, had a somewhat chilling 
effect at the moment. 

“But you think they had other views 
for me?” asked Julia, naively. 

“T think they wanted you to marry 
me,” I replied, gloomily. 

“That is just what I thought,” said 
Julia, who had the grace to blush; “and 
it would have been so nice in some respects. 
Bat, Arthur, I want you to help me out of 
my scrape.” 

“T will come and give you away, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“There is no question of giving away,” 
said Julia, sadly. “I am the lass who 
loves a sailor, and he is, I fear, poor. You 
know I have next to nothing in the way 
of expectations ; but Cousin Priscilla has 
always promised that if I married satis- 
factorily she would give me five thousand 
pounds as my very own.” 

“She thought it would all be in the 
family,” I interjected. 

“That is what I feared,” said Julia; 
“and I am afraid she will refuse to con- 
sider my poor Eugene satisfactory as long 
as you are in the way. But could not 
you, Arthur, make it out that the obstacle 
is on your side, that you think me dis- 
agreeable and ill-tempered, as I dare say 
Tam?” 

“You are all that is re yoy | and 
desirable, Julia, and I should not be be- 
lieved if I asserted any other opinion, 
But I might plead a prior attachment.” 

* And who would believe that?” asked 
Julia. “Have we not known each other 
all our lives nearly? But if you are 
supposed to have refused me, no matter 
why, I am sure my cousin will console me 
handsomely for my disappointment.” 

I promised Julia that I would do all 
I could for her, although I did not see my 
way to pacify my aunts on my own 
account. There was a small dinner-party 
at Fairview that evening. Mr. Bompas 
had remained, of course, and Major An- 
drews and his wife were there, with Cap- 
tain Polwele, R.N., elderly but sprightly, 
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and supposed to entertain a hopeless 
attachment for one of the sisters Pensilion. 

After dinner, as the evening was fine 
and the moon would rise presently, a walk 
was proposed over the hill to Mervyn 
Tower. Aunt Judith was engaged in a 
game of piquet with Captain Polwele, her 
sister and Mrs, Andrews were deep in 
a discussion as to stitches and fancy work 
in general. Julia and the justice, who 
was full of old-fashioned gallantry, paired 
off for the walk, and the Major and I 
soberly brought up the rear. 

‘Perhaps we shall see the ghost to- 
night,” said the Major. ‘ Old Jacob says 
he generally walks about the time of the 
full moon.” 

Old Jacob lived in the old lodge, from 
which there stretched an avenue of 
gnarled and twisted oaks, stag-headed, 
wind - wrecked trees, for nothing could 
resist the wild winds that often raged 
over the rugged promontory. To-night, 
though it was fine and fair, the roar 
of the surges formed a strange music in 
the air, the full diapason of which burst 
upon us as we reached the higher level. 
As Jacob was pretty sure to be asleep by 
this time, we took the liberty of entering 
the grounds by a gap in the wall, and by 
the weird and eldritch-looking avenue we 
reached the scarred and weathered front 
of the old mansion. The moss-covered 
balustrades of a terrace showed of a chill 
grey colour in the moonlight, and here 
and there a broken urn, and in the midst 
of an ancient grass-plat the basin of a foun- 
tain backed by an old yew-tree and a hedge 
of the same, once curiously clipped and 
shaped, but now all formlessand overgrown. 

‘‘ And now for the tower,” cried Julia. 
‘*‘ Arthur, a race to the tower.” We knew 
the pathway well, which led through the 
old flower-garden, and through a postern- 
gate, whose wicket had long decayed ; and 
then by a little glen that had perhaps once 
been a moat, for it encircled the old tower, 
and some fir-trees had found shelter and 
nourishment there, and surrounded the 
place with a dark band of foliage. We 
soon reached the rocky mound from which 
the tower rose, with its pointed doorway 
built up with solid masonry. 

And below us, encompassed by the sea 
roaring hollowly in its deep caves and 
rifled chasms, rose the awful rock “of 
dark Tintagel by the Cornish sea,” crowned 
by the ruined towers of Arthur’s Castle ; 
the grey walls touched by the moonlight 
and illumined by a faint meteoric glow 





from the glittering wreaths of foam that 
were tossed upwards by the wild surges, 

But see, there is a light upon Tintagel 
rock, the blue and blinding gleam of a 
lightning flash, and thunder roars and 
rattles in deep volleys over our head. The 
tower against which we lean rocks and 
trembles to its base, and hollow reverbera- 
tions sound from the ground beneath us as 
if from hollow caves or subterranean 
dungeons, 

“This is a little too horrid, Arthur,” 
cried Julia, “let us run for it,” And run 
we did till we heard the voices of the 
other two, who had taken refuge in the 
porch of the house, for rain had begun to 
fall in huge drops, and presently there came 
a tropical deluge which kept us all in the 
shelter of the gloomy porch till it was over. 
Then the moon shone out again, and as we 
were hastening away we saw old Jacob 
with a lantern coming towards the house. 

* Now you gentlefolk mustn’t come here 
any more,” he called, when he saw us, 
“cause the place is taken, The fam’ly 
ain’t coming back just yet, and so we got 
orders to let it.” ; 

‘That is old Jacob’s crazs,” said Bompas ; 
“always the place is to be let because the 
family are not coming back just yet.” 

“And don’t you git over the wall no 
more,” continued Jacob. ‘Justices tres- 
passing and gitting over walls ain’t 
righteous dealing, neither. Just you come 
along by the gate.” 

Jacob let us out at the gate. But just 
at the turning of the road, we heard the 
cracking of whten and the clatter of hoofs, 
and the rattle of wheels in the narrow, 
stony lane, and a chaise and four horses 
with postilions dashed by, all splashed and 
covered with mud. A lightning flash 
revealed the interior of the carriage for a 
moment, and there sat Dr. Zamien, or else 
it was Mephisto himself. 


CHAPTER II, ANOTHER EXPERIMENT, 


A WHOLE month had elapsed, and I 
heard nothing more of Dr. Zamien, except 
in the form of a short letter from Madame 
Valerien. They were in Paris, she and 
Constance, while the Doctor was away on 
some distant expedition. But it was 
quite true that he had taken Mervyn 
Tower, and before long we should all meet 
again. There was enclosed a brief note 
from Constance—affectionate but a little 
despondent. I wrote a cheering letter in 
reply, expressing more confidence than I 
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felt in a happy ending to our love 
story. 

The situation briefly explained, both to 
Julia and myself, by Aunt Priscilla, was 
this. Admiral Pensilion, my maternal 
grandfather, who, for capturing some fort 
in China, had been created Lord Tregunter, 
when he died left some three thousand 
a year, to be divided between his two 
daughters, leaving my poor mother out in 
the cold. But the two sisters, moved by a 
spirit of justice, had always put by a third 
of their income as a provision for their 
sister's child. The income of my own small 
fortune had been expended on my educa- 
tion and maintenance, so that the whole of 
these accumulations were now available, 
amounting to about thirty thousand pounds. 
This sum, with about a thousand a year out 
of the family revenue, the sisters proposed 
to settle upon me, with the family mansion 
of Tregunter, which had been let for a 
term of years, now about to expire. But 
before they gave me the control of all 
this, the sisters must have the security of 
seeing me married to some one of whom 
they could approve. As for marrying a 
girl descended as it were from the skier, 
and in the custody of a modern Cagliostro, 
half charlatan and conjurer, and half some- 
thing worse, perhaps, it was not to be 
thought of. 

“You are master of yourself and your 
own fortune, Arthur,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
with mild severity ; “but nothing of which 
we have the control will go in that 
direction.” 

By this time Julia knew the real state 
of the case, and professed to be very 
indignant with what she called my “ dis- 
simulation.” On which side the dissimula- 
tion was may be judged when I say that 
Julia played the part of the slighted 
damsel to perfection. 

Aunt Judith, however, was far more 
kind and sympathetic. In business mat- 
ters she was guided by her more practical 
sister, But she had herself suffered from 
an unfortunate attachment in her youth, 
and she told me that no advantages of 
fortune could compensate for the extinction 
of a genuine passion. 

And then one fine morning the news 
came up from the village that the tenants 
of Mervyn Tower had arrived. Such a 
cavalcade—a drag with four horses, a van- 
fal of servants, fourgons loaded with 
baggage! For some weeks previously 


builders, upholsterers, decorators had been 
at work on the old mansion, and the result, 








according to popular rumour, was the 
transformation of the old house into a 
luxurious and well-appointed residence. 
The wall which surrounded the whole 
demesne had been repaired, and the stony 
lane full of ruts which had formerly done 
duty for the approach had been converted 
into a broad and convenient road. Old 
Jacob still retained his place at the lodge, 
but had been reinforced by a strong and 
buxom grand-daughter, who was placed in 
charge of the gate with orders to exclude 
all strangers unprovided with an order 
from the Doctor, but to admit freely all 
known inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

Hardly had the news of the Doctor’s 
arrival reached us, when Nero, the negro 
boy, appeared in the drive, grinning a 
delighted recognition of his master, as he 
considered me. He bore a missive from 
the Doctor : 

“DEAR BERTRAM,—Come to me at 
once, for I have need of thee. We all 
await thee impatiently.—Z.” 

Constance received me on the terrace 
with the brightest of smiles and welcomes. 
She was at home, she felt, in this rugged 
country. Every step she took awakened 
souvenirs of her infancy. Even old Jacob 
did not seem altogether unknown to her. 
Madame Valerien thought the place charm- 
ing for the summer, if a little sombre, 
but for the winter, how desolate ! 

But the Doctor seized me by the arm 
and drew me into his study. 

“We have made a good beginning, but 
there is much still to seek. That these 
old walls were the original home of Con- 
stance we may consider established. A 
sentiment is satisfied, but nothing follows. 
But consider, what motive had an affec- 
tionate father for secluding his daughter 
from all knowledge of her former home, 
establishing her under an assumed name, 
and taking every precaution to secure her 
from recognition? Was it not that she 
was exposed to some peril, followed, if you 
like, by some vengeance, which overtook 
the rest of the family, and which it was 
the father’s hope to averf from this one 
delicate, innocent blossom, and yet, in spite 
of all, it discovered her and marked her 
out? To meet this danger, not to let 
it overtake us, is the object of my research. 
What clue have we? The feeblest and 
vaguest. But let us follow it. We have 
established the existence of a grandfather 
fond of the society of his grand-daughter, 
whom he permits to frequent the places of 
his cherished employments. Doubtless he 
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talked to her often, told her many things | 


which were above her comprehension. 
Constance remembers now that the good 
old man taught her many things—the 
names of the stars, some of which she still 
remembers, To such a quick intelligence 
as hers one would communicate many 
things. But the link has been broken, no 
effort of memory could recall them ; but 
the record of them still remains.” 

** Where ?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“ Recorded in the organs of that wonder- 
fal intelligence that we call the mind. 
Overlaid by thousands of subsequent re- 
cords, but not obliterated. Now, it is your 
function to restore to light this record. 
Your mind supplies the power, the medium ; 
hers the intensity of expression ; the two 
being in sympathy, unsullied by dangerous 
passions, the one sees, hears, feels for the 
other. But I don’t conceal from you that 
the experiment is far mora difficult, yes, 
and painful than the last.” 

I cannot describe the intense repug- 
nance I felt for the Doctor's new experi- 
ment. Every fibre in my body seemed to 
rebel against it. It seemed to me, too, 
a kind of sacrilege to rifle the bosom of 
& pure young girl of its inmost impressions, 
to apply rude force to the most delicate 
organisation of her intellectual structure. 
The Doctor seemed to read my thoughts. 

* Alas! poor girl,” he said; “she would 
die for you willingly, gladly, and you will 
not torture that inert brain of yours for a 
moment to save her, perhaps, from a fate 
that is worse than death.” 

“T am ready, then,” I said, stung by the 
Doctor’s words, 

“Very well,” said the Doctor ; ‘‘ you may 
soon be put to the test. And now for the 
tower,” cried the Doctor, as if he had 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 
** Constance, come with us, we are going 
to explore the tower.” 

The masons had been at work here, too, 
and the stonework which had blocked the 
entrance had been removed, revealing a 
strong oaken door studded with huge 
nails, Jacob remembered that he had the 
key, which the Doctor now held in his 
hand, and with some effort the ponderous 
lock yielded, and the heavy door swung 
back, groaning dolorously on its rusty 
hinges. We entered a rude guard-chamb r, 
vaulted and groined in stone, which con- 
tained little but some curious weapons of 
savage tribes, and the débris of a chemical 
laboratory — broken retorts and rusted 
furnaces, empty carboys of acid, and broken 





jars. In the corner was the door of the 
turret, which contained a winding stair. 
This also was locked, and the key was to 
seek; but Jacob found it at last, and 
filing up the steep stone steps we came to 
a pleasant, studious-looking chamber, with 
bookshelves, and a writing-table, and a 
great carved oak chair, pushed back, 
as if some one had lately risen from it. 
All this was seen by the green, dim light 
filtered through the ivy that had over- 
grown the window. 

Again we ascended the turret stair, and 
came to a lofty room fitted up as a labora- 
tory, with furnaces, alembics, retorts, 
and every kind of apparatus, a little anti- 
quated, perhaps, but still capable of use. 
Here, too, was a kind of closet projecting 
from the wall, where hung some strange, 
antique instrument of astronomy or, per- 
haps, astrology. Some of these were 
engraved with arms and crest, and an 
inscription which declared them to have 
belonged to one Sir Marmaduke Mervyn, 
with the date 1645. 

Mounting a stage higher, we came to the 
roof of the tower, flat and covered with 
lead, and affording a most extensive pros- 
pect. Far away, on the dim horizon, 
were the faint outlines of the hills of 
South Wales. Nearer, Lundy Island 
looked like some gigantic creature swim- 
ming for the shore it had almost reached 
—a shore that stretched in rock and 
beaked promontory till it was lost in the 
bright haze over the Bristol Channel ; 
while out of the haze crept forth white- 
winged ships, and others showed as bright 
specks on the far horizon; and out to 
seaward a great war-ship steamed majesti- 
cally on to its destined haven; and 
below our feet 

The long wave brake 

All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos — 
gentle waves that gently murmured 
as they broke. And Tintagel Towers, 
putting off their wild and wizard-like 
aspect, smiled in the sunshine, as if with 
memories of great King Arthur and his 
table round. Some loaded mineral train 
was snorting among the hills behind us, 
and the melancholy clank of a mine-engine 
echoed from a distant height ; and on that 
side black storm-clouds had gathered, and 
the lonely cromlech, a witness of long- 
forgotten ages, shone in hoary whiteness 
against their gloom. 

A curious, if modern feature of the old 
tower was its lightning conductor, whose 
gilded point rose far above the conical 
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roof of the turre', as if rather to invite 
than repel the electric stroke. Great 
pains had evidently been taken with its 
construction, for the rod was of unusual 
diameter, and gilded in all its length, 
while all points of attachment were care- 
fully isolated by supports of glazed ware ; 
and the rod, enclosed in a wooden case, 
could be traced from stage to stage of the 
interior of the tower till it disappeared 
beneath the paved floor of the guard- 
room. 

By the time we had descended to the 
library on the first stage of the tower, 
Jacob, with the help of some of the house- 
maids, had given an air of comfort to the 
place. He had lit some faggots on the 
open hearth, the cheerful blaze of which 
dispelled the last suspicion of dampness 
from the air; dust had been swept up, and 
daylight admitted by cutting away the 
intrusive ivy from the window arch. 

“T recall all this,” said Constance, with 
awakened look. ‘Here is the low stool 
on which I used to sit at some one’s knee.” 

“We will reproduce the scene,” said the 
Doctor. “I will take the wizard’s seat ; 
you, Constance, sit down and draw your 
stool to my side. Shut your eyes, and 
endeavour to recall some occasion when, 
as a child, you sat and talked with your 
grandfather, as we will suppose.” 

Constance obeyed, but after a time she 
shook her head. ‘I can see and hear 
nothing.” 

“We must try the more sympathetic 
chevalier, then,” said the Doctor, smiling 
bitterly. ‘Bertram, take my place, and 
fix your eyes upon the distant peak you 
see through the open window. Constance, 
place your hands in his, and look stead- 
fastly towards him.” 

The situation pleased us both. Con- 
stance placed her hands confidingly in 
mine, and our eyes met in a loving glance 
before they sought their respective des- 
tinations. 

** Now listen, Bertram,” said the Doctor's 
deep voice, in warning accents ; “listen 
for the long-buried voice,” 

A mist came over my eyes; I seemed 
conscious of some horrid presence close 
beside us of which I could not realise the 
shape or form, and a hissing like that of a 
serpent sounded in my ears. Then I heard 
the murmur of voices, and, by a painful 
effort, came to distinguish them, ‘ Learn 
these words, my child, and repeat them 
every day as you repeat your prayers. You 
are a clever little thing, and, when you 





grow older, you will find some one to tell 
you what they mean. Yes, the words are 
silly, perhaps, but say them all the same— 
When lightning Mervyn Tower shall rend, 
Long years of trial reach their end.” 

These words were followed by the echo of 
a low mocking laugh, and for a moment I 
saw distinctly the following picture: a 
grey-headed man sitting, as I was sitting, 
with a child at his knee, while the child, 
suddenly looking up, sees a face looking in 
upon them through the open window with 
an aspect of frightful malignity, Yet the 
face is familiar to the child—it is known 
also to the observer—it is the face of the 
man known to him as Jansen. Then the 
whole scene was lost in a blaze of light, 
which was followed by the rumble of a 
heavy peal of thunder, in the midst of 
which I came to myself with a start. 

“Well, what message do you bring 
from the unseen world?” asked the Doctor, 
solemnly. 

There was nothing imaginary about the 
thunder ; it rumbled and rolled about the 
tower, and the yellow reflections of the 
clouds that had gathered around cast a 
luminous glow upon Dr. Zamien’s face, 
so that it shone out of the gloom like a 
star, As for Constance, her head reclined 
upon my arm and her eyes closed; she 
seemed to have lost consciousness alto- 
gether. But she opened her eyes as I bent 
over her, and sighed deeply as she raised 
her head and supported it against the arm 
of the wizard’s chair. 

‘Repeat your message,” said the Doctor, 
imperiously ; and I gave the substance of 
what I had heard. When I came to the 
distich—"t Yes, I remember that,” said 
Constance, in a hushed, unnatural voice. 
“He made me repeat it after my prayers, 
and I did till the sisters changed my 
prayers and I forgot.” 

“ Awake, Constance!” said the Doctor, 
taking her by the hand ; and the girl came 
to herself with a shiver and start. 

‘Well done, my children!” said the 
Doctor, suavely. ‘With such pupils as you, 
what may not we achieve? Why should 
the future be any more a sealed book than 
the past +” 


CHAPTER III. THE STORY OF THE MERVYNS., 


From this time I was constantly drawn 
to Mervyn Tower, where all my mornings 
were spent with the Doctor in chemical 
researches. At the present time our atten- 
tion was concentrated on the earlier re- 
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searches of the former occupant of the 
Tower, to which some of the papers and 
chemical products we found gave us a 
certain clue. Especially was the Doctor 
struck by the frequent presence of speci- 
mens of a minural substance which had 
frequently been the subject of experiment, 
This was no doubt graphite, more com- 
monly known as plumbago, which is popu- 
larly classed as a metal, but which is 
probably a vegetable product, and actually 
carbon of the purest character, next to the 
diamond, The diamond, as is well known, 
is simply crystallised carbon, and it has 
long been one of the problems of chemistry 
to reproduce the process by which it has 
been evolved in Nature’s laboratory. But 
the graphite of which we found so many 
specimens was of a peculiar character. It 
differed in substance from the graphite of 
Borrowdale, which first gave to artists the 
“lead ”—really the carbon—pencil, and, 
indeed, from all known descriptions of 
graphite, showing traces, when placed in 
thin laminz under a powerful microscope, 
of a distinct cellular character. 

Certain indications led us to believe that 
our predecessor had discovered an ex- 
tensive mass of this peculiar substance, of 
which these specimens were chips, and a 
paper I accidentally discovered threw light 
upon the subject. The graphite came from 
China, of which country the wizard Mervyn, 
as we may provisionally call him, had 
evidently an intimate knowledge. In 
effect, we found an edict, signed by the 
vermilion pencil of the Emperor, autho- 
rising a certain Mervyn to take possession 
of and carry away a certain black stone 
which was then in his provisional custody. 
A subsequent memorandum showed that in 
the writer's opinion an extensive deposit of 
this substance existed among the mountains 
of Thibet, in such and such a latitude and 
longitude. And here we had a kind of in- 
dication of the motives which had led to 
that expedition which had terminated so 
disastrously. 

Another discovery which threw more 
light upon the matter was a kind of diary 
or record, which revealed the wizard’s per- 
sonality as that of a certain John Mervyn, 
bora at Mervyn Tower early in the present 
century, and who had entered the Royal 
Navy at an early age. Tired of the slow 
advancement offered by the service, he had 
retired, and off-red his services to the 
Chinese Government, then organising a 
small naval force. Gaining the confidence 
of the mandarins, he was employed in 





many hazardous enterprises, chiefly in re- 
pressing piracy in the China seas. The 
last of Captain Mervyn’s exploits he re- 
counts with regret and remorse, although 
it hardly seems that he was answerable for 
its result. A certain sect or secret or- 
ganisation had come into existence which 
was called in native language the Brother- 
hood of the Seven Knots, a sect which 
practised murder as a religious rite, and 
honoured its professors according to the 
number of victims they had sacrificed. 
Captain Mervyn suggested that, in one 
form or other, the sect had existed from 
early ages, and criginated, perhaps, in the 
great plateau of Mongolia, throwing out 
an offshoot in India known as the Thugs, 
and, following the stream of Tartar con- 
quest, formed another nucleus among the 
mountains of Persia, where the sect of 
Assassins and their chief, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, attained a celebrity which 
has left its mark in English history as well 
as in romantic literature. However this 
may ba, the sect of the Seven Knots took, 
in Captain Mervyn’s time, a sudden and 
alarming increase. The chief seat of the 
sect was upon an island of the China seas, 
which was rumoured to contain a temple 
devoted to their horrid rites, and a sacred 
stone devoutly worshipped by the brethren. 

Captain Mervyn, with an English-built 
ship, mounted with powerful ordnance and 
accompanied by a number of janks, at- 
tacked the stronghold from the sea, soon 
setting fire to the stockaded village and 
destroying its defences, upon which the 
troops were landed to complete the work. 
At the first attack, only men had been 
seen in the village; but it soon became 
terribly evident that the place was fall of 
women and children, who ran screaming 
hither and thither pursued by the flames, 
and hurled back into the blazing mass by 
the relentless soldiery, of whom Captain 
Mervyn had now lost all control. Only 
one human creature escaped—a boy of 
tender years, who reached the sea and 
swam out to the Captain’s boat, who saved 
him, but with greatest difficulty, from the 
swords and spears of his own men. 

The horror of the scene, and the remorse 
that he had taken part in such butchery, 
so affected Captain Mervyn that he de- 
termined at once to quit the service, and 
he returned to England, bringing with him 
the Chinese boy and the great black stone 
from the shrine of the destroyed village. 
The boy had become exceedingly attached 
to his preserver and seemed of a gentle 
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and amiable disposition, and it was the 
Captain’s care that he should be brought 
up as a good Christian, and trained to 
virtue and obedience. But he had dis- 
played a good deal of natural jealousy 
when the Captain married, and still more 
so when a little boy was born some time 
afterwards. The Chinese boy was sent to 
school, but proved an intractable pupil, 
and soon after he ran away and was sup- 
posed to have gone to sea. About this 
time Captain Mervyn lost his young wife, 
and in the grief and trouble that followed 
this event, the history of his life was dis- 
continued. 

But here existing memory came into 
play. Questioning my Aunt Judith, I 
found that she knew a good deal about 
the Mervyns, although the subject was to 
her a painfulone. Her father had known 
John Mervyn well; as middies they had 
served in the same ship, and the Admiral 
had often spoken of the Chinese boy. In 
Aunt Judith’s memory the elder Mervyn 
was a quiet, but pleasant gentleman, very 
much of a recluse, and devoted to his 
laboratory in the old tower. His only 
son, George, was a noble boy, who grew 
up to bea fine young man. Aunt Judith 
and he formed a mutual attachment; but 
the Admiral would not hear of such a 
marriage, and Aunt Judith, as a dutiful 
daughter, gave up her lover. And George 
Mervyn went on his travels. He became 
a great botanist and explorer, spending 
some years in South America, collecting 
plants and making drawings. And after 
a time he came home with a young wife— 
a beautiful creature of Spanish extraction. 

Soon after George’s return, the Chinese 
boy reappeared ; now a well-growr, re- 
putable-looking man. He had, according 
to his own account, prospered as a Chinese 
merchant’s clerk in one of the Treaty ports, 
and had been sent to England to gain ex- 
perience. He became a great favourite 
with the old man, although George’s wife 
had an unaccountable dislike to him. But 
she, poor thing, died suddenly and mys- 
teriously, leaving one little girl, And then 
father and son, moved by the restless 
spirit they had inherited from roving 
buccaneering ancestors, resolved on an ex- 
pedition to the further frontiers of Chiua, 
of which Yan Sing, as the erst Chinese 
boy was called, was to be the guide. 

“But,” continued Aunt Judith with a 
sigh, “George came to see me before he 
went—perhaps had we both spoken our 
minds he need not have gone—and he 





brought with him his daughter, a sweet, 
dark-eyed little thing. He was sadly de- 
pressed, and spoke of the future gloomily. 
He hinted at some fatal destiny that 
seemed to follow the Mervyns, and that he 
hoped to save his daughter from its effects. 
He had found, he said, a place of security 
for the child, and he made me promise 
that if ever she needed a friend she should 
find onein me, But I never heard any- 
thing more of her from that day to this.” 

‘And this day,” I cried, when Aunt 
Judith had finished her story, “ you shall 
have news of her. I shall bring her to 
you, dear aunt, for she is Constance, and 
my promised wife.” 

If Constance inherited nothing else as 
the heiress of Mervyn Tower, she acquired 
the affections of Aunt Judith, as the 
daughter of an old friend and once lover. 
And this was an acquisition of no small 
value to the poor girl, who found at once 
that genuine love and sympathy that no 
masculine affection can altogether replace. 
Aunt Juditb, too, was fully convinced of 
the hidden danger—the sword suspended 
by a thread that hovered over the head of 
the last of the Mervyns. She was the 
first to advise me to marry Constance 
privately, and take her abroad to some 
place where we might live secretly till 
such time as the danger that seemed to 
threaten her was past. At Mervyn Tower 
the danger seemed to be intensified ; 
for there, if anywhere, was concealed the 
black fetish stone of the idolaters, and 
to recover that, as well as avenge the fate of 
their co-religionists, would probably be the 
aim of the brethren of the Seven Knots, 
But against this proposal was the deter- 
mination of Constance not to disobey the 
commands of her guardian. His influence 
over her was too great to be disregarded ; 
and then there were my own engagements 
with the Ductor, which I felt it impossible 
to break. Yet that the Doctor's influence 
over both of us was a source of peril it was 
impossible to doubt, It was evident that 
he would continue his experiments in phy- 
sical science at our expense, He would 
use us up as one burns oil in a lamp, 
leaving us poor, exhausted creatures, with- 
out sap or vitality, and incapable of any 
healthy emotion. He would sacrifice us 
as freely at the altar of what he termed 
“human progress,” as our other enemies at 
the shrine of their black demon. 

Time went on. Summer had paszed, 
and autumn was closing in upon us with- 
out any material change in the situation. 
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Julia had gone back to her own home, 
leaving Aunt Priscilla under the impres- 
sion that she carried a secret sorrow with 
her in the shape of an unrequited attach- 
ment. But Constance heard from her 
sometimes, as the two had contracted a 
sentimental friendship, and admired each 


other cordially without the slightest’ 


jealousy on my account. And one day 
Constance was permitted to reveal to me 
Julia’s secret. Her sailor lover was no 
other than Captain Riaz, late of the ‘Star 
of the Night.” They had met in London, 
where Riaz was visiting his mother’s 
relations, for Sefior Riaz, his father, who 
owned a vast ranche in one of the South 
American States, had married an English- 
woman. By a curious coincidence, too, 
we found that a sister of this Sefior Riaz 
had married an English traveller and 
naturalist, Mr. George Mervyn ; and thus, 
when she married Riaz, Julia would be- 
come Constance’s cousin, an additional 
inducement to take that step, she declared 
with effusion. 

And where had Riaz been all this time ? 
Well, the “Star of the Night,” after a 
thorough repair and overhauling at Bristol, 
had been taken round to Cowes, where she 
was being redecorated and refitted. And 
Riaz had taken command, temporarily, of 
a fine steamer on the line between Havre 
and the River Plate, which vessel was 
expected to touch at Plymouth on her 
return voyage, when Riaz would hand over 
the command of his ship to her regular 
captain, and run down to Mervyn Tower. 
And Julia had arranged to come on a short 
visit to Fairview jast then; for she thought 
that Aunt Priscilla would be charmed with 
her Captain, if he were properly intro- 
duced to her. For that artful Julia had 
still an eye to the five thousand pounds. 
And then Riaz, although he had obtained 
his father’s consent to his engagement, and 
the promise of a handsome income—the 
sefior being one of the richest men in the 
state—did not feel as if he would be com- 
fortable till the arrangement had received 
the Doctor’s sanction; such was the in- 
fluence that this extraordinary man exerted 
over all of us. 


CHAPTER IV. IN THE TOWER DUNGEON, 


THE equinoctial gales had blown with 
more than usual force that year ; but they 
had blown themselves out at last, and a 
few calm, still days, soft and mild, at the 
beginning of November, gave promise of 





an old-fashioned Saint Martin’s summer. 
The lovely weather had tempted us out 
for a sail—Constance, and Julis, who had 
arrived at Fairview the night before, my- 
self, and Nero the negro boy, who was a 
handy lad in a boat. We ran out of Bos- 
castle Harbour with a gentle breeze, and 
when we cleared the headland we came in 
sight of a long, low, rather dirty-looking 
steamer, which was anchored off the point, 
in what seemed rather a dangerous posi- 
tion. Calm as was the day, there was a 
long treacly roll on the water, which broke 
heavily on the strip of beach beneath the 
cliffs with a low hissing murmur that died 
softly away in the distance. The boat 
had her steam up, and from a tinkering 
noise we heard on board we came to the 
conclusion that she had anchored to set 
right some trifling mishap to her ma- 
chinery ; but there was not a soul visible 
on board, and though we hailed her with 
a view to a little cheerful conversation, she 
took no notice of the civility. 

We had intended to land on Tintagel 
rock, but the ground swell made this a 
risky undertaking, and so we put about, 
and finding the set of the tide too strong 
for us to make Boscastle Harbour again 
with such a light breeze, we determined to 
run for Mervyn Hole, which is a deep and 
safe little cove but with an awkward en- 
trance—a cleft or chasm hardiy a boat’s 
length across, It is rather an awful-look- 
ing place as you come under the loom of 
the huge cliffs, and we had an anxious 
moment as the breeze failing at the wrong 
time, down went the s:il and out went 
the oars, and Nero and I pulling lustily, 
brought the boat’s head round, and we 
went in on the top of the swell as it dashed 
with a resounding roar against the sides of 
the chasm. We were well up the slope of 
the little sandy beach before the suck of 
the receding wave had caught us, and 
hauling the boat up high and dry, we began 
to ascend the steep but not dangerous 
path that followed the windings of the 
ravine till it came out near the foot of 
Mervyn Tower. 

The ravine ended suddenly, blocked, as 
it would seem, by some ancient outwork 
of the tower, and from that point the 
ascent was by a rough kind of stair formed 
of the ruins of the massive masonry that 
were scattered plentifuliy in all directions, 
Julia and the boy were some distance 
ahead and had reached the higher level, 
when Constance, whom I was helping in 
the ascent, suddenly gave me an involun- 
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tary pinch. “I have been here before, 
Arthur,” she whispered. “ I remember the 
place ; and there is another way, a long 
passage and steps.” 

The place was all overgrown with ferns 
and brushwood, which flourished luxuriantly 
in this sheltered spot; but as the girl 
spoke, I discerned a faint track that was 
lost in the wilderness of foliage that grew 
around. But I made Constance follow in 
Julia’s track, and saw them both safely to 
the hall door and in charge of Marad the 
trusty before returning to investigate the 
clue thus unexpectedly presented. 

Following the indications of the faint 
track on the herbage, which might, after 
all, have been made by foxes, or perhaps 
rabbits, I came to a huge boulder which 
seemed entirely to prevent all further 
passage, overgrown as it was with stout 
saplings, presenting an impenetrable 
barrier. Yet in one corner a broken twig 
and withered stalk showed that some 
living creature had passed through, and 
stooping down and crawling through the 
tangle I came to a face of rock in which 
there was a fissure just wide enough to 
admit one crawling on all-fours. Beyond 
this tight place there opened a passage, 
roomy and airy enough, for there were 
many crevices that admitted light and air. 
The passage, indeed, seemed to be a kind 
of natural fissure, which opened in the 
direction of the tower, and was continued 
in an artificially cut vault, which descended 
rather steeply into the bowels of the 
earth, and looked dark and gruesome 
enough, But lighting a wax match and 
seeing that the flame burnt brightly 
enough, I followed the passage without 
difficulty till I came to a vaulted chamber 
which a little reflection showed was the 
subterranean dungeon of the tower. It 
was evident that this secret passage formed 
part of the original plan of the defences, 
and was, no doubt, intended either as 
a means of retreat for the occupants of 
the tower, or to effect an unexpected sally 
upon besiegers. Its evident connection, 
too, with the little cove suggested other 
uses. If the occupants of the tower had 
been devoted to piracy or smuggling, here 
was the very place for their purpose. 

A curious part of the structure was a 
massive cylinder or pillar, which occupied 
the centre of the vaulted chamber from 
floor to roof, and which seemed at first 
sight as though built as a further support 
to the superincumbent mass, That some 
communication existed between thedungeon 





and the interior of the tower seemed cer- 
tain ; and groping carefully along the wall, 
I came to a narrow opening, where massive 
iron staples and sockets cut in the free- 
stone showed that a strong door or barricade 
had once existed. A narrow flight of 
broken steps led upwards through the 
thickness of the walls; but it looked so 
dark and dangerous that I determined to 
obtain lights and a companion before 
making further explorations; and I had 
groped my way back to the opening by 
which I had entered, when I heard the 
noise of footsteps echoing along the vaulted 
passage, and saw the gleam of a lantern 
in the distance. 

Not without an inward tremor, I 
effected a retreat to the doorway of the 
secret stair, and scrambling up a few steps, 
so as to be concealed from observation, I 
awaited events. A bright light soon 
illumined the dungeon, and through a 
chink in the stones I saw two men, one of 
whom I recognised at once as the man I 
had known as Jansen, but whose real name, 
no doubt, was Yan Sing. His companion 
I recognised as a miner, a dissipated, worth- 
less, but clever fellow, who had recently 
arrived in the neighbourhood from foreign 
parts. 

Well, this is a regular Guy Fawkes job,” 
said the miner, with a grin, as he threw 
down his tools with a resounding clang, 
and more carefully deposited a leather 
bag in one corner. ‘Now, master, what’s 
the business—to break through this here 
stone pillar? Well, I don’t think that need 
take long.” He selected a steel drill or 
chisel from his bag, and a heavy hammer. 
“Here, master, call one of your Johnnies 
to hold this drill.” A guttural word of 
command from Yan Sing, and another 
Mongol appeared, who squatted down by 
the pillar, holding the chisel against the 
stone while the miner struck it vigorously 
with his hammer. The stone flew in all 
directions ; but after a while sparks flashed 
from the hole, the chisel flew out of 
Johnnie’s hands, and the miner with a curse 
dropped his hammer and began to blow on 
his fingers. ‘‘ What's this?” he cried, 
examining the hole, ‘Six inches of stone 
casing and a hardened steel cylinder inside. 
Tell you what, boss, this is a engineering 
job.” 

You will break through it,” said Yan 
Sing, sullenly. 

“ Not with these tools, I can’t,” said the 
miner, A few minutes’ pause of silence 
followed, during which the miner seemed 
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to be cudgelling his brains, while his com- 
panions watched him darkly and doubtfully. 
“Tell you what, boss,” said the miner at 
last, “if you only want to crack this here 
crib, and don’t mind lifting the roof off the 
place”—Yan Sing nodded energetic ap- 
proval—“ we'll drive a dozen holes in all 
round, load ’em well with dynamite, and 
tamp ’em well, and if that don’t hoist the 
whole blessed concern, you may hoist me 
too, mates.” 

“ How long?” asked Yan Sing, curtly. 

“A matter of six hours,” replied the 
miner. 

“Go ahead!” said the other. 

The miner set to work with care and 
deliberation, while the others, for there 
were two or three more now visible, 
squatted down and began to smoke. 

The acrid fumes from their pipes soon 
reached my place of concealment, and 
made me cough in spite of every effort. 
Seeing that discovery was now inevitable, 
for all sprang to their feet at the sound, 
I made a dash from my place of conceal- 
ment, knocking the men to right and left. 
Bat I was soon overpowered by numbers, 
and should have been despatched by the 
ruffians’ long knives ; but here the miner 
interposed vigorously. ‘‘ No murder, mates,” 
he said, “ that’s a hanging job; remember 
the ‘Flowery Land’ business. Keep him 
dark till the job’s finished, if you like.” 
After a muttered consultation I was taken 
by head and heels, being by this time in- 
capable of further resistance, hurried along 
the hidden passage, and finally brought to 
the shore of MervynCove, Here a smart- 
looking whale-boat was waiting, with a 
couple of men in charge, and I was flung 
in, and the whole party embarked, with 
the exception of two or three, I fancy, 
who were left to watch the miner. 

The tide was now on the turn, and 
there was no difficulty in running out of 
the cove. The rascals obligingly took the 
* Priscilla” in tow and cast her off when 
we had cleared the rocks; she went drift- 
ing here and there, and presently, no doubt, 
or perhaps not for days, would be picked 
up empty and her owner reported as lost. 
The men gave way with a will, and we 
were soon alongside the long black steamer 
which I had noticed in the morning. I 
was hauled on board with as litile cere- 
mony as before, and bundled into a corner 
by the wheel, the men grinning and making 
mouths at me, and threatening me with 
their knives. 

A more refined torture was that inflicted 





by Yan Sing himself, who took a seat 
beside me and began to unfold his plans. 
“Tt is the great fire festival of you island 
devils,” he said—which was true enough, 
for it was the fifth of November—“ we 
shsll mix among the crowd who are per- 
forming their unholy rites; in the con- 
fusion we shall seize upon Miss Constance 
and bring her on board to share your 
captivity.” Then the fiend went on to 
describe the outrages and tortures he 
would inflict upon his victims before they 
were finally sacrificed to appease the 
ghosts of his ancestors, murdered and 
deprived of burial, and to avenge the 
insult offered to his tutelary deity and 
that of his tribe. 

It was a well-laid plan, for it had been 
arranged that there should be a great 
bonfire on the hill, by the old cromlech, 
and the Doctor, who had been away for 
some days, but who was expected to return 
that afternoon, had promised a display of 
fireworks from the terrace, and the grounds 
of Mervyn Tower were to be thrown open 
to the world in general. As I lay there 
helpless and bound, I kept my eyes fixed 
on Mervyn Tower, fervently praying that 
some power might arrest the fate that 
threatened one so dear. 

As the short November day came to a 
close, with an angry scarlet flush in the 
west, and the gloomy shades of night 
ascended, the blaze of lights from the old 
house cast a glow over the surrounding 
region and flickered upon the crested 
billows that rclled between. Before long 
a deeper, ruddier gleam arose from the 
hill behind, and scarlet tongues of flame 
began to lick the dark sky. The great 
bonfire had been lighted, and the boys and 
girls were dancing merrily around it, no 
doubt. 

Yan Sing had now gone ashore with 
most of his crew, and the rest of them, 
gathered at the bulwarks, were watching 
the blaze of light on the hill, and no one 
but myself noticed the terrible glow of a 
coming storm in the opposite direction. 
The storm of that night will long be re- 
membered along the ccast for its appalling 
suddenness, and the destruction that it 
wrought on land and sea. Two or three 
violent blasts roared past us, and then the 
full fury of the tempest was let loose. It 
was a tornado, in fact, rather than an 
ordinary storm, and attended by the same 
electric disturbance. Lightning the most 
intense flashed from cloud to cloud, the 
roll of thunder overpowered the noise of 
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wind and sea, and all this was accompanied 
by rain that stung like whips, and blinding 
showers of hail. As the dark clouds rolled 
over the hills, an intense and terrible flash 
darted down upon Mervyn Tower, which 
stood out in appalling blackness for a 
moment, and then seemed to melt away in 
fiery ruin. The deafening roar that fol- 
lowed echoed far and near, and it seemed 
as if Tintagel itself must be shaken to its 
foundations. 

The next flash revealed to those on board 
that their own boat, with its crew, was 
pulling hard for the ship. But the gale 
was in their teeth, and great seas were 
sweeping before it. A great roller con- 
cealed the boat from view ; when it had 
passed, the boat was gone, and all its occu- 
pants were swept away, of no more account 
in the rage of the elements than so many 
wisps of straw. 

The men on board gave a great cry 
when they saw the fate of their comrades ; 
but I, although I felt sure that Constance, 
too, had perished, felt a strange kind of 
joy. Not long, and we should be once 
more united in the depths of the sea. For 
nothing could now save the ship, which 
had snapped its cable and was rapidly 
drifting to the shore. Her engines were 
now at work in a futile effort, but the next 
sea that swept over her carried off her 
hatchways and drowned her fires, and, a 
mere helpless tub, she drifted under the 
cliffs, and in a few moments only a few 
fragments of twisted iron remained to tell 
her fate. 

In the few minutes that sealed the fate 
of the ship, one of the crew, not such a 
miscreant as his companions, had cut my 
bonds, and, just before she struck, I took 
a flying leap into the sea. Instinctively I 
struck out for the shore, and, borne upon 
the crest of a huge wave, a lightning flash 
revealed a blackened fragment of Mervyn 
Tower and the old cromlech aligned to- 
gether. If my strength held out I should 
reach Mervyn Cove. But I remember 
nothing more. 


Again I awoke to life at the touch of a 
soft hand. Again I heard the same joyful 
voice: ‘‘ He will live.” Live! Of course 
I shall live now that Constance is safe. 
But how did it all happen, and what has 
become of Mervyn Tower? Well, Con- 
stance escaped, owing to the happy arrival 
of the Doctor upon the scene, accompanied 
by Captain Riaz and half a dozen of the 
crew of the “Star of the Night.” The 





Doctor, with his fine intelligence, scented 
Mongolia in the crowd, and put Riaz on 
guard to look carefully after his cousin. 
And so, when a small crowd of the 
Celestial pirates gathered around and at- 
tempted to hustle the young lady away, 
they were beaten off and driven to their 
boat. And as rumour had it that I had 
gone out in the “ Priscilla,” and was likely 
to be driven ashore by the gale, the fisher- 
men were on the watch all along the coast. 
But it was Nero, the black boy, who was 
on the look-out by Mervyn Cove and 
who, when a wave flung me ashore, 
dragged me to a place of safety. 


The old tower was sadly shattered by 
the electric fluid, its foundations torn 
up, and several of the old fir-trees at its 
base were splintered and riven in all di- 
rections. Workmen were clearing away 
the débris carefully, when they came upon 
the body of Yan Sing, who had apparently 
been killed by the lightning shock, for 
there were no marks on his body, except 
that upon his neck and chest there was 
burnt into his flesh an impression of the 
silk cord he wore with its mystic seven 
knots. 

* And is that,” I asked, “to be taken 
as a fulfilment of the mystic doggerel : 


When lightning Mervyn's tower shall rend, 


etc. 7” 

“That is not how I read the riddle,” 
said the Doctor, ‘or how its author meant 
it. John Mervyn was a bold experimenter, 
and the trial alluded to is a scientific one. 
Mervyn's object was the crystallisation of 
carbon. In other words, the manufacture 
of diamonds. Having obtained a mass of 
almost pure carbon, under the form of 
graphite, he imagined that by placing it 
under strong and continuous pressure, and 
driving through it an intense electric 
current, he would reproduce the conditions 
under which the diamond was originally 
formed. In his day there were no artificial 
means of producing a current sufficiently 
strong, and he conceived the bold idea of 
utilising the lightning. Hence the tall gilt 
rod ; but this is the first time, in all these 
years, that the electric flash has visited it.” 

“ And how did he keep up the pressure?” 
asked Riaz, in an incredulous tone. 

“ By hydraulic force, which he obtained 
by iron pipes from the spring on the hill. 
Jacob was charged to look after the 
works, and faithfully fulfilled his trust, 
although he knew nothing of its purpose,” 
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By this time the workmen had cleared 
away an entrance to the dungeon chamber, 
and the Doctor, inviting the rest of us to 
follow him, led the way to the place, 
carefully excluding all gaping observers. 
So strong and massive was the structure, 
that the shock had not materially damaged 
the chamber ; although it was filled with 
fragments of stone and iron, In the midst 
of the débris lay what looked like a big 
cinder about the size of one’s head. The 
Doctor took a hammer, and with a few 
skilful blows broke it in two. Within, 
like the kernel of a fruit, lay a ‘‘pure and 
perfect chrysolite,” an immense diamond, 
that shone in the darkness like a star. 
The Doctor uncovered reverently, and 
stood in rapt admiration of the gem. 

“Star of the night,” he whispered, 
“shine upon us evermore,” 


Months have elapsed since the destruc- 
tion of Mervyn Tower. Summer has come 
again, and just a year has passed since I 
first saw Constance, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Zamien. Our little 
church is all bedecked with flowers, and 
the way down to the village and the 
haven, and the deep blue sea that lies 
beyond, is lined with country people and 
fisher-folk. As you may guess, the occa- 
sion is the marriage of Arthur Pensilion 
(né Bertram, as you may say) with Con- 
stance Mervyn, the representative of that 
ancient house. But it is a double wedding, 
if you please, the Caballero Eugene Riaz 
also leading to the altar the lovely and 
accomplished Julia Danvers, 

From the fact that I have assumed the 
name of Pensilion, it may be guessed that 
Aunt Priscilla has declared herself satisfied 
with the match, and that all is right as to 
family arrangements, And Julia seems 
also satisfied as to future prospects. But 
Constance and I are not going to live at 
Tregunter, which is away inland, and a 
big, ugly place. We are going to live at 
Mervyn Tower, with the sea always in 
view, and the rugged shores of old Corn- 
wall, and the mystic battlements of Tintagel. 

But the rustic gathering has another 
object besides that of seeing the wedding 
folks and cheering the newly married 
couples, A rumour has gone forth that on 
this day Dr. Zamien takes his leave of our 
hospitable country. A boat, manned by 
twelve stout rowers, is in the harbour, the 
men in their smart uniforms of white and 
blue, and their white caps, in each of 
which is the badge of a silver star. 





‘You hadn’t ought to leave us, sir,” 
cries the spokesman of the fisher-folk. 
“Stop along with we,” shouts the fugle- 
man of the agricultural division, For the 
Doctor has endeared himself to the people. 
He has cured or assuaged their rheumatics 
and lumbagos; he has helped them in 
their needs, and sympathised with their 
sorrows ; and they are all reluctant to see 
him depart. Dr. Zamien smiles and 
shakes his head, and wipes his eyes, 
dimmed by emotion; smiles again, and 
struggles through the throng, where all are 
anxious to shake his hand or even touch 
his garments, 

But he has taken his seat in his boat. 
The men push off; the harbour mouth is 
cleared, where everybody is cheering with 
might and main ; the white jackets gleam 
on the crest of the waves, and then the 
boat reaches the yacht, and is soon swing- 
ing on the davits, The yacht makes sail; 
she is soon only a white spot on the 
horizon; and so, “bon voyage,” Dr. 
Zamien, 

He has taken the diamond with him, by 
the way. It is of no use anybody coming 
to look for that at Mervyn Tower. 








SOME TOURISTS’ TALES. 





AN ADVENTURE IN WALES. 


EVERYBODY would scout the idea of 
brigands in Wales, and properly so, for 
there are none—at least of the pattern 
that still lingers in remote parts of Eastern 
Europe. But you may drop into the path 
of desperadoes anywhere, and run risks 
that in retrospect make you shudder. 
Although my experiences of foreign travel 
include a brush with genuine bandits, I 
never came so near to losing life as in a 
W.lsh adventure, 

Six weeks were at my disposal before I 
was due at the important function of a 
friend’s marriage at Liverpool. That gave 
ample time to potter pretty thoroughly 
about the northern part of the Principality, 
and especially amongst the mountains. If 
plan I had, it was to work round a rough 
square, the corners of which were at Con- 
way, Bangor, Beddgelert, and Bettws-y- 
Coed. And I proposed to wind in and 
out at caprice, and mix up coast “ bits” 
and secluded gems of lake and summit, I 
was mostly doing my tour on foot, and 
only using the rail as the occasional staff, 
and not crutch, which it should be to the 
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man who.means to get the greatest gains 
from such rambles, 

Bui, I found myself one sultry August 
day..en the line, booked from Penmaen- 
mawr to Aber. The object immediately 

‘before me was to visit the falls a few 
miles from Aber village, and perhaps push 
_into the passes at this point and climb 
Carnedd Llewelyn. Good business is done 
in a summer as reasonably fair as this was 
by all these railways of many stations. 
But in this instance a crowd was on the 
Penmaenmawr platform and the train was 
full to suffocation. There was a féte or 
other al-fresco function at Llanfairfechan, 
and a gay gathering of villagers promised 
to be present. The excursionists were 
packed in anywhere and anyhow. Classes 
were abolished for official convenience, and 
a motley half-score were in my carriage, 
There was prospect of speedy deliverance, 
and I was rather interested than vexed. 
My neighbours were mostly a study in 
various shades and degrees of pleasure. I 
particularly noticed one girl, whose age I 
guessed to be nineteen, perhaps. Her face 
had a delicacy of feature and complexion 
that was exceptionable. In her prettiness 
was a touch of something beyond the 
rustic type. But when she talked to her 
companions, a half-formed fancy of high 
birth reared in poverty floated away. 
The voice was scarcely refined in texture, 
and had a very country accent. The 
impetuous gossip in which she indulged 
proved her a thorough lass of the locality, 
and so did her name, which I soon heard. 
It was Elsie Rees. 

One passenger had been in the compart- 
ment when I entered it, and he seemed 
surly over the invasion. 

“Confoundedly hot for this sort of 
thing,” he growled to me. I was his vis- 
a-vis at the opposite end of the carriage to 
where Elsie Rees sat. 

“Yes, but itll soon be over,” I said; 
“they all leave at Lilanfair, And I 
understand it is properly their train. We 
are the interlopers really, and shall have 
to change for Aber and places beyond,” 

He made no answer to that. I sent one 
glance over his suit of seedy black, his 
high cheek-bones and stubbly reddish 
beard, the sallow skin and the phenome- 
nally deep V-shaped crease on his forehead 
when he frowned. Then I settled that 
nature had written churl in large characters 
upon him, and returned to watching the 


others. 
Elsie Rees was impatient. She pulled 








out a smart little gold watch and peered 
at its hands. Then she shook her head as 
if its story of flying time did not please 
her. She wanted to be at the end of the 
journey. 

We were going through dark arches, 
and a buxom woman pulled up the 
window. It was too much for my scowling 
fellow-passenger. He got upon his feet, 
muttered what sounded like an oath, and 
went straight to the offending sheet of 
glass. It soon dropped with a clatter and 
thud. 

The action was obviously resented by 
the lady’s husband; but he received a 
nudge to let it pass, and no quarrel 
ensued. 

In a few minutes Llanfair was reached, 
and a lively throng tumbled out pell-mell. 
Suddenly I heard a sharp cry from Elsie 
Rees. 

“Oh, my watch is gone! And it was 
Evan’s present. He will never forgive me 
for losing it !” 

The last words were only intended, I 
suppose, for a girl friend’s ear. Bat Elsie 
had forgotten other bystanders. Poor 
little, loyal heart, shaken by a sharp storm 
of grief and dread with no warning, and 
when everything had been so merry and 
so bright ! 

A group collected, and many questions 
were asked, Elsie was in tears, and could 
only repeat the fact of her loss. It was an 
awkward season to obtain much attention 
from railway men or police. They had 
numberless demands made upon them in 
other directions, 

“Stolen very likely as you stepped out 
of the carriage by some one who pushed 
by,” said a constable. “It’s all bnstle to- 
day, and you may easily have a rogue at 
your elbow.” 

He took down particulars of the missing 
article and the names of such of her 
fellow-travellers as the girl knew. But he 
held out little hope of a recovery. While 
he was talking to Elsie, I searched the 
throng to find the morose traveller who 
had opened the window. He had dis- 
appeared, 

The train for Bangor and Menai Bridge 
was announced. It steamed in, and I had 
to leave the excitement and mystery on 
the platform, never expecting to know 
more of Elsie Rees or of her watch. 

At Aber, according to programme, I for- 
sook the railway for many days. As I 
passed the ticket collector, two men stood 
on one side. I recognised the taller. It 
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was Jabez Perkins, a Scotland Yard man. 
He once tracked and captured a rascal who 
forged my signature. Perkins was spruce 
and rather horsey as to attire. It was 
quite possible that he, too, was taking a 
holiday in Wales. He did not seem to 
know me again, though with the trained 
instinct of his calling he took stock of all 
who went by. 

More formally and fully the Carnarvon- 
shire hamlet which I now entered is called 
in gazetteers and the like, Abergwyngregin 
—Stream of the white shells. But custom 


{ allows an abbreviation which suits the 


laziness or stiffness of visitors’ tongues. 
The rather prosaic shore-line of Avglesea 


| extends opposite, and the Straits are some- 


what narrow ; but turn inland up the glen, 
and beauty is piled on beauty, and the 
stranger soon admits that here a Welsh 
wonderland begins. For two miles you 
can follow the winding track up the valley 
until you are in the bosom of the moun- 
The situation and surroundings of 
the Aber waterfalls are charming every 
way. The nearer hills have their slopes 
wood-clad, and the greens and browns 
harmoniously blend. There is the rush- 
ing stream, milk-white repeatedly amongst 
its boulders; behind, there are glimpses 
of a silver sea flashing in the sunshine ; 
high above the falls is a wild, elevated 


4 gorge where the river has its narrow bed. 


The precipices are grand, but dangerous ; 
a steady head and sure foot are needed by 
those tourists who would break away from 
the beaten route. And I found that 
caution was needed in the district in other 
respects just then. 

The glen was a delightful haven of rest, 
and I spent two days in local explorations. 
It seemed at first a forlorn hope to find a 
spare bedroom. The few Aber lodging- 
houses had no room; but I succeeded at 
last in impressing a cottager with my 
determination, and I got a make-shift 
couch. That was Tuesday. On the Thurs- 
day afternoon I shouldered knapsack and 
went up the vale, taking the line to the 
left of Moel Wnion, and making for the 
mighty crest of Llewelyn. The advice I 
had received erred, if at all, in its thorough- 
ness. So many details were given, and so 
many landmarks referred to, that it was a 


trifle bewildering ; but I flattered myself 


that the coil would straighten when I was 
actually on the ground. I believed that I 
had a good general grasp of my problem. 
It may have been so. I am willing to 
think that it was the weather that threw 





me so entirely out, and fixed my fate for 
a deadly peril that night. 

The majestic panorama of the earlier 
stages of the journey must be stamped on 
the memory of any traveller who surveys 
it. At one point, where the brook babbles 
down the mountain, heedless of the rocks 
so near, the eye ranges out over a sweeping 
curve of noble peaks. Snowdon is there, 
a grey, shining mass, framed behind Crib-y- 
Ddysgyl. The height of Penmaenmawr 
and the Great Orme lift themselves from 
the sea-line. Carnedd Llewelyn and 
Carnedd Dafydd stand shoulder to shoulder. 
And then to the right, straight over the 
Penrhyn slate quarries, the outline of 
Carnarvon Castle can be seen. 

Probably I lingered longer than I ought 
to have done. There had been a half 
whisper in the morning of rain before 
another sunrise; but I understood that 
seven hours was sufficient time to allow for 
crossing Llewelyn to Capel Curig, and I 
had booked a room for the night by letter 
at Guest’s Hotel. Thesky continued cloudy, 
but not specially threatening, a state of 
things that had already lasted for half a 
week, 

But as the day wore on a change was 
perceptible. The clouds seemed to melt 
into haze. This floated lowerand thickened. 
I grew uneasy and put on speed. Soon I 
felt the sharp sting of rain-drops, and the 
obscurity was growing alarming. I had 
mastered my mountain, and was making, 
as I imagined, for the ridge that led down 
to the Bangor road, and so into Capel 
Curig. But dusk descended, and I was 
sure of nothiag except that I was intensely 
weary and was stumbling amongst pe 
rous rocks, and had consciously parted with 
every clue to my path. 

“ What's wrong? Lost on the hills, 
mister?” 

There are times when the harshest and 
most grating human voice has music in it 
for a listener's ear. This was such an 
occasion; yet I was considerably startled at 
first ; but, peering into the rain-mist, the 
shape of a low hut became visible. I was 
almost opposite the black cavern where a 
door should have been. 

‘‘T am afraid so,” I answered, 
you guide me to Capel Curig ?” 

‘Whew! You've come up the valley 
instead of going down it. I know that 
much, though I’m not Welsh.” 

‘‘Ts there any shelter here ?” 

“ No—I’m thinking not.” 
seemed to hesitate. 


‘* Can 


The man 
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“TI can pay. Make your own charge.” 

It was a speech of desperation, and 
rash. 

‘Maybe my mate’ll manage it.” 

He stepped back, and a colloquy began 
in tones too guarded for me to catch, The 
time of my suspense seemed interminable, 
and the storm was getting worse all the 
while. My outlook was dismal anyhow. 

Another person now appeared. He was 
a big, equare-shouldered fellow, muffled in 
a rough, nondescript garment that I set 
down, probably in error, to be a dress 
affected by.shepherds of the country. His 
face was effectually protected from my 
curious gaze by the gloom and by a soft 
felt hat, pulled down to the level of the 
brows. 

“My mate, Mr. Jones, will show you 
to a house,” said the voice that had origi- 
nally caused me to halt. 

* Thank you.” 

Steadily Jones and I trudged on. He 
was oddly taciturn, I thought. I asked 
about the distance, the character of the 
house where I might expect shelter—was 
it an inn ?—and as to the locality into which 
I had blundered, I received the curtest 
replies, oftenest a monosyllable. 

It has been a marvel to me many times 
on review that no suspicion of mischief 
brewing crossed my mind. Perhaps the 
relief of being in touch with my kind, 
after fearing that I should be hopelessly 
benighted in the wilds, prevented me 
from reading the right meaning into 
certain sinister omens. I did not doubt 
the bona fides of my guide until I was 
forced to do so. Apparently we were 
climbing up amongst the precipices again, 
and for some space I silently pondered 
the riddle. The mists broke away and 
were rolling underneath us; the weather 
cleared ; a young moon had risen over- 
head. But sround all was grey, rocky, 
and desolate. There was no sign of any 
human habitation, My fatigue was such 
that I scarcely knew how to drag one foot 
after its fellow. I had practically been 
walking since noon. At last, in a new 
onset of despair, I bluntly challenged the 
moody man at my side. 

“Come, I don’t like this. Where are 
you taking me to?” I demanded, 

“ You wanted lodgings ?” 

“Yea.” 

What chord of reminiscence was stirring 
in my brain? There was no falsetto in 
these tones now, and surely I had heard 
them elsewhere? As ina flash I had it. 





The voice belonged to the ill-natured 
fellow - passenger whom mentally I had 
marked as the purloiner of Elsie Rees’s 
watch. A thrill of apprehension went 
through my veins, and was, I submit, in- 
evitable and not to be charged as timorous- 
ness. And mechanically I said : 
P ‘You were on the rail with me yester- 
ay.” 

“Eh, you know that!” was the quick, 

vindictive answer. ‘ And what then?” 


: Defiance, and a vibration which seemed { 
like triumph thinly disguised, characterised } 


the words and manner. 

It was on my tongue to accuse him then 
and there of the theft. However, I re- 
strained the impulse and only said : 

; —— us find this cottage ; then we can 
a uo 

“Indeed! At your pleasure, you think,” 
he retorted, with jarring irony. ‘ But I 
will not be spied upon and informed against 
by any of your set. I am the wrong man. 
And if you won’t go further, one place is 
about as good as another. It’s a short 
shift,” 

As the scoundrel spoke, my wits, alive 
to the danger, tracked his meaning with 
a timely swiftness that was my salvation. 
I noted the hand thrust into the bosom 
of the loose cloak. The gesture might be 
innocent or otherwise. I soon learned. 

The menacing words ceased in a sibilant 
sound that escaped his shut teeth. A bent 
metal bar swung in the air. If my watch 
had been less narrow, or my response a 
second later through surprise or indecision, 
I should have been felled like an ox. But 
my stout mountaineering stick went up in 
the old fencing attitude, and I was not yet 
wholly at the ruffian’s mercy. No doubt 
remained of his purpose. It was murder— 
here, amongst the débris of some old cata- 
clysm. Then, when I was discovered 
on the morrow or many days after, it 
would appear as if I had strayed from my 
path—as I had—and wandered over the 
edge of a precipice. He might rifle my 
pockets and still hear that a verdict of 
“accidental death” was returned at the 
“ crowner’s quest.” 

Not that these thoughts occurred to me 
in the first moments of the crisis. I was 
not conscious of reflection at all, only of 
a dogged reluctance to be put out of the 
way by my treacherous adversary. 

The blow crashed through my defence, 
but spent its force in shivering the old 
favourite companion of many a jaunt. It 
just grazed the side of the soaked tourist 
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cap I wore, and stung my ear like a false 
hit in a boxing match. The pain roused 
the animal that slumbers in every one of 
us, I had but the stump of a staff re- 
maining, and the iron bar was firmly 
griped by my foe. One resource only 
presented itself. Before he could dis- 
engage his arm and have room to strike 
again, I had him ina tight wrestler’s clasp. 
It was not for nothing that I had practised 
the art under the guidance of the finest 
amateur of his day in Cornwall. “Mr. 
Jones ” was the heavier weight, and had, no 
doubt, measured my inches with contempt 
in the railway carriage. But he left science 
out of his reckoning, and thereby muddled 
his strategy. Do what he would, he was 
unable to shake me off. Every trick that 
he tried I met by a counter artifice. 

It was a terrible struggle. We were 
evenly pitted, and the question was, who 
would be exhausted first? I had cause to 
fear that superior stamina was on my 
enemy’s side, and that though I might 
protract the contest, I could not avert a 
foregone conclusion. Whenever I yielded 
a couple of yards or so, it was probable 
that my body would be hurled over the 
shelf of rock to destruction. The end 
stared me in the face. Panting, wild- 
eyed, with our hot breath on each other’s 
perspiration-bathed faces, we wrestled on. 
And the soft moonlight widened, and 
gave us light to see the look of hate and 
irrevocable purpose, and of fierce, proud 
determination to die hardly. 

Was that thunder —the low rumble that, 
I take it, we both heard? I remember that 
a strange coolness and detachment of 
thought, with a preternatural acuteness of 
sense, had in my case taken the place of 
the early confusion. Every nerve and 
muscle was at extreme tension, but the 
mind seemed to have escaped the domina- 
tion of the body. 

A noise filled the air, the ground shook, 
parted ; all was a chaos of falling stones, 
splitting rocks, dust, hurtling masses of 
earth, The finish had come in another 
fashion than I expected. We two were 
together flung to the ground—we had 
no chance to relax the grip—and then over 
the ledge. 

The fall was fearful, and must have been 
fatal if we had reached the bottom. But 
a stunted bush with its mass of earth had 
gone first, and lodged on a narrow barrier 
midway. It saved two necks, 

Stunned and bruised, it was some 
minutes, I imagine, before I came to. 





Then I made out where I was, in danger 
yet, though not from my recent assailant. 
He lay still enough, and it was only by 
putting my hand over his heart, under- 
neath the garments, that I could tell he 
was alive, 

What to do I scarcely knew, but I 
fancied it was possible to clamber over 
a neighbouring ridge, and so find at least 
a safer station. With great difficulty I 
accomplished the feat. I stood on a little 
plateau, which, as I took the bearings of 
the land, was evidently an approach to 
quarry cuttings. The secret of the con- 
vulsion was disclosed. Workmen had 
exploded a mine to remove hindrances to 
their toil. The night-time was the season 
for it, and strangers were not expected. 

There was a white track over the plateau. 
Did it lead to a highway ? 

Somehow I had a presentiment of 
deliverance. Nothing revives more quickly 
than hope. It was a weary business getting 
into the bottom, but when there a 
raised road was in view, running up from 
the base of the hill, and turning sharp off 
to the left. Better still, the rattle of wheels 
was audible. Had the vehicle passed, or 
was it approaching? How eagerly I 
hearkened to determine that all-important 
question. 

**Coming!” was the exultant cry that 
slipped involuntarily from my lips. 

A dog-cart with three men appeared at 
the corner. I shouted and waved both arms 
frantically. I learned later that the Welsh 
driver thought it was the geni of the hills, 
and was rigid with terror. 

Jabez Perkins had no such superstitious 
notions. He was in command, and com- 
pelled his shivering poltroon of a 
Bethesda ostler to pull up, Alighting, 
he came up over the boulders with the 
alacrity of a man much younger. He 
stared with ludicrous amazement as he saw 
me. It was the first and only time I 
caught Perkins off his guard. 

‘‘ Dear me, Mr, Fellowes, what does this 
mean ¢” 

Briefly I told my story. By the time I 
was half through he was rubbing his hands 
and chuckling. 

“It won't be a wild-goose chase, after 
all,” he said. ‘It’s our man without a 
doubt. I had fairly given him up.” 

* May I ask you to explain 3” 

“Why, Jones is an alias. It is Mr. 
Dinas Roberts, as clever and unscrupulous 
a rogue as the kingdom can produce, who 
has mauled you. A precious near thing 
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it has been, I'll warrant. Gally, up there, 
and I have been tracking him for close on 
a month. You saw us at Aber?” 

“Yes. But did you recognise me?” 

“Of course! It’s my trade to fix faces 
in my memory. I always do it. But I 
didn’t look as if I knew you. That was 
business again. But Dinas Roberts was too 
cute. He had a friend who spotted us, 
and I dare say a signal was arranged. 
Where or how he left the line I do not 
know.” 

** It was at Llanfair,” I said. 

“Since then we have been poking round 
the mountains entirely in vain; couldn’t 
strike the trail even. This is a fortunate 
capture!” 

‘* What has he done?” 

“ Ask what he hasn’t done. He’s wanted 
for burglary at four or five places—at Rhyl 
last. And he is a noted utterer of false 
money, and a suspected coiner. What 
you have gone through shows that he is 
quite prepared to commit murder. You 
are a little like John Gully, another of our 
officers, Mr. Fellowes ; and as he knew the 
pursuit was hot, he may have taken you 
for Gully, Or he wanted to rob you. 
Cash was necessary to clear out of the 
country, perhaps.” 

Perkins blew a whistle softly, and his 
colleague also left the cart and joined us. 
I led the way to the perilous ledge which 
Roberts was destined to leave only for 
hospital and a prison. He was perfectly 
unconscious, and could offer no resistance 
to his captors. But it took the four of us 
to bring him down the slope to the cart, 
and it was a marvel then that there were 
no broken bones. Perkins at once searched 
his prisoner. In a secure pocket beneath 
his vest Roberts had a lady’s gold watch 
hidden. 

“ The one stolen at Llanfair—or at least 
discovered to be missing there,” I said. 
“T should like to have a hand in restoring 
it.” 

‘You have already,” Perkins answered ; 
“and if you choose to send it back, I’ll 
take the responsibility of saying that it is 
at your disposal, subject to proper identifi- 
cation. Our light-fingered acquaintance 
wili be tried on other charges than that of 
stealing a girl’s trinket, if he lives,” 

It was not the only “take” through 
these events. Dinas Roberts had an ac- 
complice who not merely endeavoured— 
and with considerable success—to secure his 
retreat in these mountain fastnesses, but 
was himself obnoxious to the law. The 





indications which I was able to give of 
situation, vague as they seemed to me, 
were sufficient to direct the police to this 
man’s haunts, and he exchanged his eyrie 
for a cell. 

Dinas Roberts proved to have sustained 
serious internal injuries, and could not be 
arraigned for many months. He ultimately 
teceived a heavy sentenceof penal servitude. 

In spite of the shock, a week’s rest put 
me to rights, and I went on my tour with 
undiminished zest and buoyancy. It would 
be something to be able to tell the guests 
at my friend’s wedding festivities at Liver- 
pool how nearly he had been under the 
necessity of selecting another “ best man,” 

Before that date I was properly em- 
powered to restore the watch to Elsie Rees. 
Her winsome face and Arcadian simplicity 
had interested me, I went to Llanfair and 
got the address, Elsie hailed from Pen- 
maenmawr. When I found her and ex- 
plained my errand, it was as if a cloud of 
care floated away from her sweet brow. 

“Oh, I am so very glad!” she said; 
‘Evan gave it to me—I am to marry Evan. 
He is a sailor, and away now. He is to be 
back next month. Itseemed so terrible to 
have to tell him I had lost his present.” 

Six weeks after that I was in London 
once more, and at my rooms I found a 
letter which had taken a roundabout route, 
coming through the hands of the local 
police and Perkins to me. It was in the 
joint names of Elsie Rees and Evan Evans, 
and in great scrawling characters and much 
formality of phrase it thanked me on 
behalf of both for the little service I had 
fortuitously been the means of rendering. 
There was a postscript in another hand. 

“ But if it hadn’t been found, Evan was 
true and kind,” it said. 

Is there anything so sweet and ingenuous 
as rustic courtship ? 





A SIREN OF THE RHINE. 


THE soft light of a golden evening was 
over the scene, as the Rhine boat full 
charged with passengers panted slowly 
upwards against the magnificent rush of 
the Rhine stream. The boat had passed 
Saint Goar, where the river is at its 
grandest, and where, in the noble sweep 
of the stream, the castled crags, the rush 
and turbulence of the river, and the 
serene beauty of wood and rock glowing 
in the rich hues of sunset, all the beauties 
of the region seem to culminate, But 
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there is still a climax beyond this, 
which the next bend of the river promises 
to reveal: the rapids where the waters 
swirl and seethe among sunken rocks, and 
splintered crags, and where the famous 
Lorelei rock rises more than four hundred 
feet above the stream, in one huge preci- 
pitous mass, with the rich tints of its 
rocky sides and the luxuriant vegetation 
that clothes its slopes. 

The fore part of the boat is crowded 
with people, who are eagerly looking out 
to catch the first glimpse of this famous 
scene, for we are in the height of the 
tourist season, and the prevalent language 
is English, or perhaps more strictly 
American, The clatter of teacups and the 


{ popping of wine-corks are hushed for 


a@ moment, and the waiters, of irreproach- 
able broadcloth and snowy shirt-fronts, have 
ceased their regular functions for a mo- 
ment to point out to their patrons the 
objects to be particularly noticed. Among 
the crowd is one Frank Seaton, a young 
English artist, who flatters himself that he 
has secured a good place for looking about 
him, not having yet made up his mind 
where to stop to do a little sketching. 
Suddenly there appears a little party con- 
sisting of two ladies, heralded by the 
conductor of the steamer himself, and 
followed by a lady’s-maid and a jiiger in 
green and gold, who carries, furled, over 
his shoulder, two immense umbrellas of a 
brilliant carmine hue, Evidently, says 
Frank to himself, these are some of the 
high mightinesses for whom the after cabin 
of the steamer was reserved. But he was 
a little disconcerted when he found a 
couple of seats plumped down in front of 
him ; not that it mattered, for he was tall 
and could see over people’s heads. But 
when the jiger, with a flourish of the arm, 
opened out the two huge red umbrellas, and 
placed them over the two chairs, where the 
ladies had now seated themselves, the 
matter became more serious, for certainly 
he could not see over the edges of the 
umbrellas, and the glare of their crude 
colour was painful to the eyes; and he was 
about to seek a more favourable position 
with a muttered objurgation at high mighti- 
nesses and their umbrellas, when he saw 
that one of the ladies had risen, and turn- 
ing her back to the Lorelei rock, had thrust 
her sunshade aside and was looking straight 
before her witha rapt, yet eager expression 
in her beautiful eyes. She was in the full 
bloom of womanhood and beauty—a beauty 
of the rarest Germanic type, with a flush 





of pale gold in the massive clusters of her 
hair. The pose of the figure, its expression 
struck the artist with admiration. If I can 
only seize that happy pose, he. thought, 
and he opened his sketching-block under 
the cover of the big umbrella, and with 
some bits of coloured chalk he dashed off 
a charming little sketch, ‘ Never mind 
the rock,” he said, sotto voce, ‘I have got 
the siren.” 

As Frank gazed at the siren, her eyes 
suddenly darkened and softened into an 
expression the most enticing and bewitch- 
ing. The look was not meant for him, 
but the arrow is none the less fatal that it 
is aimed at another. ‘Siren, I am thy 
slave for ever,” whispered Frank. 

“TJ will buy that bicture, you sir,” said 
an imperious voice, and looking up, 
Frank saw that there stood over him a tall, 
bronzed warrior, with steel-blue eyes and 
handsome, haughty face, an appearance 
none the more pleasing to the young artist, 
as he realised that it had called forth that 
divine expression on the siren’s face. 

“ The sketch is not for sale,” said Frank, 
rufiled at the other’s impolite address. 

“But I insist. I am the Baron von 
Graben, and I will pay what you shall ask. 
But is it to be permitted that you shall 
carry away the picture of one illustrious 
lady in your portfolio?” 

“ Oh, what is the matter, Oito?” said the 
siren, interposing. ‘‘Is it a sketch that 
you admire? May I be permitted to see 
it?” with a gracious smile for the artist. 

“Tt is unworthy of the subject, but it is 
my best,” said Frank, submissive to the 
smile of beauty. 

* But it is charming,” said the siren, 
scrutinising the drawing attentively. “And 
what effect with such simple materials | 
Ah, how I envy such power and grace!” 

“ Honour me by accepting it, madame,” 
said Frank, delighted with such discrimi- 
nating praise. 

“With grateful pleasure,” rejoined the 
siren, smiling still more thanks. ‘“ And if 
you will, enhance its value by signing the 
drawing.” 

Frank added his name, which the siren, 
perhaps, had never seen before, but 
anyhow she looked as if she had, and 
smiled still more thanks, while she called 
the Baron to her side and spoke to him 
earnestly in her native tongue. Frank 
sank back among the crowd, believing the 
incident to have terminated, and only 
anxious to get a good view of the Lorelei 
rock and its surroundings, for the steamer 
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was just opposite, labouring upwards 
against the foaming rapids, and waking 
all the echoes with the roar of steam and 
the clank of machinery. But as the 
mighty rock was lost to sight in a bend 
of the river, and the charming town of 
Oberwesel appeared, its old walls and 
pinnacled towers, and romantic surround- 
ings, the Baron again approached with 
lofty courtesy. His wife, the Baroness, 
was anxious to make the acquaintance of 
an artist whose works she so much 
admired. Would he pardon the liberty 
taken, and humour the wishes of one who 
unfortunately was an invalid? Frank com- 
plied, wondering a little at this description 
of one who looked the picture of health 
and feminine vigour. But it was not to 
the siren that he was first presented, but 
to her companion, who was noticeable for 
the expression of settled melancholy which 
rested on her pale, emaciated features. 
Yet a strong, if feverish lustre burnt in 
her large, dark eyes, which seemed 
acquainted with tears and sufferings, but 
to remain still unsubdued. The siren bore 
the name and title of the Griifin von 
Liebenstein, and her charming and vivid 
manner contrasted with the subdued 
languor of her companion. 

Seated beside two accomplished and 
pleasing women, the voyage passed all too 
quickly for the artist, Every part of the 
scene was familiar to his companions, and 
they felt a kind of patriotic and personal 
pride in pointing out its beauties and 
attractions. The pleasant raillery of the 
siren brought out the serious earnestness 
of her friend, to whom the old legends 
of sorrowful, mysterious burden seemed 
in some way true with an inner and 
terrible significance. There was much to 
be pitied evidently in the condition of the 
poor Baroness. The Baron, though out- 
wardly attentive and solicitous for her 
comfort, was unmoved by any tenderness 
in her behalf, and as cold and hard as ice, 
while his devotion to the Griifin, and his 
delight in her beauty, he hardly took the 
trouble to conceal. But Frank came 
sagely to the conclusion that there was no 
corresponding affection on her part. She 
repelled or eluded all the Baron’s attentions 
with such ease and indifference; and then 
what tender sympathy she showed for her 
invalid friend ; the latter a little peevish, 
perhaps, under such demonstrations, as 
invalids are apt to be at times, 

As for Frank, while actually ascending 
the Rhine, he was metaphorically descend- 





ing the stream of passion at a furious rate. 
The beauty of the enchantress intoxicated 
him—the subtle charm of her manner, the 
provocative smiles, the alluring glances. 
It was all mere midsummer madness, he 
told himself; it was part of the glamour 
and beauty of the scene. In a time all 
too short he would awake and find 
himself alone in the crowd, left stranded, 
with only the memory of a divine presence [ 
to console him. Only that! Why, no, 
Mr, Frank, what of that more mundane 
and practical affection which possessed you 
just now? What of that pleasant, gossipy, 
affectionate letter that you snatched with 
such delight at the wicket of the post 
office this morning? What has poor Mary 
Blake done, who is charming, too, in her 
quiet, modest way, and who loves you 
well, as you believe, and who, at all events, 
has reason to believe that you love her? 
Well, who is responsible for the progress 
of a dream? Frank would have urged; 
and if in such a dream there appears a 
goddess who says, “ follow me,” what can a 
poor mortal do but follow, over stock and 
stone, and bush and briar? Bat there, it 
is all ended now, the stopping-place is at 
hand—the man and maid are collecting 
books and wraps, the conductor is at hand 
to remind Herr Baron that his destination 
is almost reached. 

And then, with a certain hesitation in 
her manner, the Baroness turns to Frank : 
“ Remain with us for a little while. There 
are charming scenes about Castle Gravens- 
berg, which will derive additional charm 
from your pencil. It is asking much, 
perhaps, but still remain ;” and the siren 
echoed with alluring earnestness, “ Ah, 
yes, remain!” And thus it was that. 
Frank Seaton became an inmate of the 
Schloss Gravensberg. 

Life at the Schloss went on quietly § 
enough, with a homely kind of state and 
ceremony. The Baron was a courteous 
host, although he evidently regarded with 
secret annoyance the growing intimacy 
between the Griifin and the artist. Be- 
tween the pair there was the bond of a 
common pursuit. The lady was in every 
way an accomplished amateur, but in 
painting she looked up to Frank as a 
disciple to her master. In music, again, 
the position was reversed. The siren, as 
was to be expected, had a magnificent 
voice and sang divinely, while she was an 
accomplished executant on the violin and 
piano, Frank sang a good tenor, but his 
voice was untrained, and the Griifin set 
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herself zealously to work to improve his 
method. And while the long summer 
days were devoted to drives and rides, 
and to rambles in search of picturesque 
subjects for the artist’s pencil, the evenings 
were devoted to music; and in the great 
drawing-room of the Castle there assembled, 
almost every evening, a large circle of 
friends and neighbours, most of whom 
were able to take a respectable part in 
any improvised concert. 

Although engrossed by the charms of the 
siren, yet Frank conceived a strong friend- 
ship for the Baroness, who was a woman of 
strong emotional faculties, and who, on 
her part, felt a compassionate regard for a 
young man with so many amiable qualities, 
but who, she felt, and partly blamed her- 
self, was on the slippery path of a dange- 
rous passion. She would gently warn him 
at times, and yet she herself was much 
happier for his presence, for her husband, 
nettled by the fickle coldness of the mis- 
tress of his heart, had become much more 
affectionate in manner towards his wife, 
who, in her devotion to him, was thankful 
even for small mercies. ‘‘ But Louise is 
naturally cold and fickle,” she would say 
bitterly to herself; ‘‘she will come back to 
Otto when I am gone, and when sie has 
assured herself that he will inherit all the 
wealth I brought him; and the handsome 
young artist will have a lesson, salntary 
but bitter.” 

But for the Baroness, suffering from 
what was deemed an incurable malady, 
there came a gleam of hope. Some famous 
professor at Munich had studied such cases 
intently ; he had been successful in many 
cases. Friendly voices urged her at once 
to put herself under his care. The Baron 
was equally anxious that every means 
should be tried for his wife’s cure. He 
himself would accompany her and remain 
with her, and this prospect alone would 
have induced the poor woman to embrace 
the opportunity with joy. 

That evening there was no company at 
the Castle, and Frank and his Countess 
indulged themselves in a long, romantic 
walk by a forest path, which led to a lonely 
rock that jutted out right over the rushing 
Rhine stream. They were still within the 
domains of the Castle, which stretched for 
miles on every side—anoble property, which 
the Von Grabens had alienated by extrava- 
gant courses, but which had been bought 
back by the wealth of the great heiress. 
The crumbling ruins of an ancient watch- 
tower occupied the summit of the cliff, 





thickly overgrown with ivy and shaded by 
a group of noble pines. And beneath its 
walls some former Von Graben had placed 
a bench of carved stone, now almost over- 
grown with honeysuckle and woodbine ; 
and let into the wall above was a slab 
carved with curious volutes, like a se- 
pulchral monument, all green and lichen- 
covered, and upon it inscribed the one 
word, “ farewell.” 

“Fond lovers have parted here, per- 
haps,” said Frank, as he deciphered the 
inscription. 

“Yes, it is farewell,” said the Countess, 
seating herself on the bench, and suggest- 
ing, with a graceful movement, that her 
companion might find a place beside her. 
All was silence except for the deep murmur 
of the river as it swept through the rocky 
gorge, coming into sight in a broad reach 
where meadows stretched between the hills, 
and a little town with medieval walls and 
pinnacled turrets lay bathed in happ 
sunshine, ‘ Yes, it is indeed farewell, 
for to-morrow I return to Liebenstein.” 

“To-morrow! Oa, it’s sudden,” cried 
Frank, his eyes darkening with emotion. 
*‘ And these halcyon days ; yet why should 
they end? Will you not be mine always, 
dearest Louise ? ” 

She turned upon him her eyes of ineffable 
blue, charged with irresistible tenderness, 
* And dost thou really love me?” she 
whispered, as she resigned her lips to 
his, and they met in one long, sweet 
caress, 

“ Yet we must be prudent, dear friend,” 
said the Countess, after a while. ‘ We 
must keep this love of ours, so sweet and 
precious, a secret from all the world. To- 
morrow I must go to Liebenstein. Would 
you know my life there ? It happened thus : 
At sixteen I was given in marriage to the 
Graf—he was old and crabbed—but if I 
was his wifeI was nothisslave. But what 
a tyrant he was! Yet how I defied him; 
and even now that he is dead he would 
rule my life. As far as he could he de- 
prived me of all control of my revenues, 
Every year I must reside six months at 
Liebenstein, and with his sister the Princess, 
A widowed vestal I must remain, or fare- 
well the broad lands of Liebenstein. Ah! 
do not mar the beauty of the hour,” 
she cried, as Frank was about to 
speak, “by any talk of money-bags and 
settlements. Oaly you must not come to 
Liebenstein. The Princess would devour 
you, my poor Frank. She is a monster, an 
ogress.” 
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“Then Iam the more bound to rescue 
you.” 

“No, no,” cried Louise, peremptorily. 
“Listen, To-morrow the dear Baroness 
will inform you of her projected visit to 
Munich, and she will beg you to make the 
Castle your home for as long as you will 
please. But that must not be. You 
would be lost in that desolate place, and 
without me; for how could I meet you 
among sO many prying eyes? But in the 
forest, half-way between this and Lieben- 
stein, there is the forester’s house, The 
forester’s wife is my foster-mother, and 
loves me in all things. There are two 
rooms there that my brother occupies 
when he comes for the hunting, and 
which at other times the forester lets to 
artists or professors, or any who seek soli- 
tude and retirement. And these are your 
passion also, are they not, dear friend? And 
if now and then a lady rides over to see 
her dear foster-mother, need she know that 
a handsome young artist lies perdu in the 
thicket? There, my lord, does that suit 
your fancy? Am I not good to you?” 

“You are too good to me, dearest,” 
whispered Frank. And yet, when the in- 
toxicating presence of thesiren was removed, 
he doubted whether it were good at all, or 
whether it were not some dreadful evil 
towards which he was rushing with eyes 
wide open. Only in that case, he said to 
himself, ‘ Evil, be thou my good.” 

Behold our artist now, installed in his 
forest abode. It is a pleasant home ina 
wide glade or clearing, of stone, with 
ancient gables and a thatched roof, where 
wild flowers have sprung and the blue iris 
crowns the roof. Before the porch, in the 
sunshine, sits the good frau forester, with 
her snowy curls, busy with her knitting, 
while pigeons flutter about, and an old hen 
clucks from her coop in the grass to a little 
brood of lovely pheasant chicks. A wing 
of the old house forms the hunting-lodge, 
where Frank has his quarters. There is a 
big salon, cool and polished, with panelling 
of silver pine, and floor of inlaid woods. 
Fruits and flowers, of rarest scent and 
hue—daily renewed from the hothouses 
of Liebenstein—adorn the rustic stands. 
Books and papers of the newest strew 
the tables, and a little library, choice 
and classic, adorns the wall, Easels and 
canvases are ranged in picturesque con- 
fusion, and a grand piano occupies a 
corner. Beyond, there is the forest for a 
studio, with its peaceful glades where the 
trees whisper mysterious nothings, or & 





glimpse of the river valley opens out, with 
hills softly swelling in the distance. 

A few small landscapes has the artist 
drawn, but they are all of scenes which 
have been consecrated by the presence of 
Louise, The rock by the river, the bridge 
where the rapid stream dashes down to 
the Rhine, or a little forest scene where he 
has lingered with her and drunk in long 
draughts of love, 
in earnest for work; he can only linger 
and wait for the coming hour. 


The hour approaches; a horse’s hoofs |} 


sound hollowly in the forest glade, or the 
tinkle of grelots announce the approach of 
my lady’s ponies. The goddess descends 
from her car or springs from the saddle 
into the arms of him who awaits her. 

It is a delicious idyll, and yet Frank is 
impatient of its progress. Why should all 
this sweetness be stolen and snatched at 
intervals? He has a castle, too, which, if 
it shines only in the air, is as real and pre- 
cious as any castle on the Rhine, and which 
may outlast the strongest of them. Let 
the lands of Liebenstein go; he has enough 
and to spare, and his palette is a richer 
domain than them all. But Louise silences 
him with a soft caress. “Hush! You do 
not understand. We must wait. Are you 
not happy, sir?” 

Yes, happy for one hour of the twenty- 
four, and the remainder devoured by un- 
rest and regret. And soon the hour itself 
is lost, replaced by a message—a sweet 
little intoxicating note: “Things are hap- 
pening ; still he must wait.” And at last 
there comes a little agitated scrawl: “ Meet 
me at sundown by the Farewell Rock.” 

A boding presentiment seizes upon him. 
He feels sure that he will never return to 
the forest lodge. He arranges his affairs 
as if it were the eve of his execution, burns 
all the little notes and souvenirs that he 
has treasured. These drawings are for the 
Countess at Liebenstein—it is all the re- 
venge he will take if she is faithless—in 
memory of the days that are passed. 
Such and such things are to be sent to his 
house in London should he not return. 
The old forester receives the young Herr’s 
instructions with twinkling eyes. ‘“ Has 
his excellency,” he asks, “ heard the sad 
news from Gravenstein? The Baroness is 
dead. Poor lady ! she underwent an opera- 
tion that was to cure her, and she died of 
it, and the Baron, they say, is half frantic 
with grief. Still, he has much to console 
him, for everything is bequeathed to him 
except a handsome sum for the poor. 


But his hand is hardly | 
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Ah! she was always good to them, poor 
lady |!” 

Frank’s last occupation was to write a 
letter to his old sweetheart, Mary Blake. 
There was no bond between them except 
that of mutual affection. It was not his 
fault, that, for her parents had strongly 
objected to him as a being too impulsive 
and untrustworthy to be received without 
a long probation. Well, they had been 
right, it seemed, and Frank wrote a short, 
pathetic letter, excusing his long and cruel 
silence, and leaving her free to choose one 
more worthy than himeelf; and with this 
letter in his pocket, and resuming his 
pedestrian garb, he started on foot for the 
rock by the Rhine. 

The evening lowered dark and stormy, 
and a smart shower had made the footing 
slippery and uncertain as Frank strode up 
the path to the ruined tower. The lamps 
of a carriage gleamed among the trees 
below. The lady was there before him, 
and met him pale and wan, but with a 
cold resolve in eyes that now shone steely 
blue. All was over between them, circum- 
stances had been too strong for her will. 
Sweet would be the memory of his affec- 
tion, but it could only be a memory now. 
Yet even then, as she stood cold and un- 
approachable, she seemed dearer to him 
and more desirable than in her softest 
moods. A wild desire seized upon him 
to clasp her in his arms and leap into the 
foaming flood beneath. She saw the wild 
gleam in his eyes, and for the moment 
trembled. “Go,” she said, pushing him 
from her with her white, strong arm. He 
staggered backwards, and losing his footing 
on the slippery grass, fell backwards over 
the cliffs. 

Yet although it seemed impossible that 
any one could survive such a fall, some 
special providence saved the poor fellow’s 
life. A projecting tree broke his fall and 
landed him in a crevice in the rocks, and 
here he was found by a search party, who, 
with lights and torches, urged on by the 
Countess, searched the river brink, They 
took him, maimed and insensible, to the 
nearest house, which happened to be that 
of the Protestant pastor. There were skil- 
fal surgeons soon at the young man’s bed- 
side; for them the case was charmingly 
complicated, a compound fracture here, and 
lacerations there, with concussion of the 
brain upon it all. It was a credit to the 
faculty who brought him through it, and 
also to the skilful nursing of a charming 
young English lady, who had been sum- 


moned to the spot. And this was Mary 
Blake, to whom the pastor had written, 
finding her address in the injured man’s 
possession. 

Yet months elapsed before Frank was 
sufficiently recovered to hobble about in 
the pretty garden of the parsonage, where, 
between the foliage of the cherry and 
walnut-trees, one caught the gleam of the 
rapid river. The fair-haired children of 
the parsonage were playing about him ; 
they had adopted Frank as one of them- 
selves, and Mary Blake as an elder sister. 
It was a day of féte; boats and barges, 
draped with flags, were on the river, the 
steamers as they passed displayed all their 
bunting, and from the massy woods of 
Gravensberg came the sounds of martial 
music, and ever and again the guttural 
hochs of the crowd. 

“Tt is the marriage celebration,” said the 
good pastor, who had joined the party, 
‘Sof our good Baron Gravensberg and the 
beautiful Grifin von Liebenstein.” 

Soon after the joyous shouts of the 
children announce that Mary Blake had 
come to join their sports. But no, she 
was in a graver mood, and sent the little 
inquisitive crowd to the further end of the 
garden. 

‘* Now that your highness has sufficiently 
recovered,” said Mary, cheerfully, ‘ I have 
come to take my leave,” 

“To leave!” cried Frank, dismayed ; 
“but why, when we are so happy and 
every one so kind ?” 

But I have got my congé,” said Mary, 
holding up a letter—it was the one that 
Frank had written in his trouble. He 
took it from her hands and tore it into a 
thousand pieces. 

“Take me as I am, dear Mary,” he said, 
seizing her hands once more, “in my sober 
waking senses, and forgive the delirium of 
a dream.” 








A TALE OF SWANAGE. 


ABOVE the little town of Swanage the 
hills present a strange and weird appear- 
ance to the stranger, who, quite ignorant 
of this ancient quarry land, cannot help 
thinking that the beauty of the landscape is 
much marred by the untidy-looking heaps, 
like huge rabbit burrows, which thickly 
dot the undulating ground. 

But when one of the steep streets has 
been climbed, and the stranger finds him- 
self in the very midst of the ancient and 
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modern quarries, he discovers that the|they used to beat the bounds by kicking 


nearer view brings the enchantment, and 
that among these strange pit-mouths, over 
which luxuriant ferns, flowers, and even 
fruit-trees spread their beauty to hide, as it 
were, the naked earth, he will better 
understand the love the old quarrymen 
have for their pits, and how they prefer 
to work in their low, damp galleries below 
ground, rather than to become tillers of the 
ground, like their brethren at picturesque 
Studland. 

These quarries are handed down from 
father to son or son-in-law ; they are their 
own possessions, more beautiful in their 
eyes than a lordly castle, and have so 
become part of themselves, that to them 
every portion is beautiful. 

There are curious laws and customs per- 
taining to the working of these under- 
ground shafts and galleries; the family 
rights are jealously guarded, and a severe 
apprenticeship of seven years must be 
passed before the full-blown quarryman 
can be recognised as such, and become one 
of his order. 

When the stone has been quarried out— 
that is, released from between the layers of 
soil—it is raised from the pit with the 
help of simple machinery and the strong 
horse that makes almost one of the family. 
Round the pit’s mouth a semicircle of 
simple sheds is built with refuse of the 
quarried stone, and in these sheds the son, 
perhaps, splits and tools the stone, whilst 
the father may be below, releasing the large 
blocks ; and thus between them, and with 
no great outlay, they work on till the 
father himself has to lay down his tools 
and to return to the earth he loves so well. 
Then the son’s little chap begins at the 
beginning, till he too knows all the process 
and the strange rules of the order, and in 
time, he too becomes a Swanage quarry- 
man. 

Thus all might be peace and harmony ; 
but besides the usual difficulties of the 
young men setting their affections on things 
on the earth, as represented by the prettiest 
maiden in the village, there are the under- 
ground matters of disaffection. One man 
may quarry too far ahead, and so he may 
meet his neighbour’s gallery, or the two 
may approach so near to each other as to 
necessitate an adjustment of claim, and 
they may feel disinclined to wait till the 
next Shrove Tuesday, when the great 
meeting at Corfe Castle takes place. 

Here disputes may be settled, and here 
too there will be talk of the old days when 





a football from Langton through Corfe, or 
over the heath to Ower. Now the ball is 
prosaically carried by hand, and with it is 
brought the pound of pepper for the Lord 
of the Manor—once doubtless a valuable 
gift, but now serving only to make him 
sneeze, if so be he ever sees it. 

Peter Luff and John Melnoth were both 
quarrymen, and, sad to say, they were 
mortal enemies. Their quarries lay side 
by side, and they were both “set” on 
Priscilla Corban ; pretty Pris, whose dark 
eyes were like the dancing waves of 
Peveril Point when the sun shone, and 
whose dainty feet thought nothing of 
running up to the pits on a summer after- 
noon to see if her father wanted something. 
Her father, also, was a quarryman, possess- 
ing the keen intelligence which is almost 
general among the men who, as they work 
beneath the earth, have time to meditate 
and see things as they really are, and have 
time too, alas, to brood over their wrongs 
and to dream of revenge. 

Pris knew that to get to her father’s pit 
she must pass first close by the Luff quarry, 
and then by climbing a low bank she found 
herself in John Melnoth’s property. The 
pits were somewhat lightly fenced or 
hedged round, so that on dark nights it was 
dangerous work to wander about this un- 
even land. Often as not, the entrance to 
the sheds, close round about the quarries, 
was left open or only slightly barred across. 
This was a land where no one feared his 
neighbour’s dishonesty, and, indeed, had a 
man so wished, it is not easy to carry off 
the heavy blocks of the solid stone; but 


pretty Pris had stolen, not Purbeck stone, 


but two brave hearts, and she knew so well 
the times and seasons of the quarrymen, 
that, according as she chose, she appeared 
at the moment when either Peter or John 
were working above in their sheds instead 
of their fathers. The Luffs were three in 
number, but John Melnoth was an only 
son. 

Unfortunately, there was generally one 
of the Luffs working in their sheds, and 
they would report to Peter how Pris had 
been chatting to John Melnoth, and so 
jealousy was doubled by certainty. And 
the two young men now hardly spoke to 
each other when they met, as they did 
almost daily. What made things worse was 
that Luff and Melnoth the elder had come 
to high words about the near proximity of 
their galleries, and the sons gladly espoused 
theirquarrels, Thus hatred grew, and pretty 
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Pris, when she tripped up the hill, bringing 
her father’s dinner or tea, if he did not 
wish to go home, added fuel to the fire, for 
her bright eyes only smiled when some 
dark hint was thrown out that, “ It would 
be worse for some one if they didn’t mind 
their business !” 

At last old Corban began to hear of the 
feud which his daughter was helping to 
increase ; so he consulted his wife, who was 
ruled by Pris, but who was still more the 
echo of her husband’s mind. 

‘Tt mustn’t be, wife, Pris must choose 
the one or t’other. I’ve no quarrel, per- 
sonally, with either, both are of the ancient 
stock. Pris shan’t marry among the new- 
fangled builders, as wish to turn the old 
country into places for the rich folk to idle 
away their time in, I don’t hold by Swanage 
being made one of the fashionable places ; 
but Luff and Melnoth are both honest 
quarrymen, though they can’t agree 
among themselves, and Pris must take 
her choice.” 

“‘She’s over young, Benjamin; but, as 
you say, the girl is old enough to choose.” 

“ There’s winter a-coming, and I'll not 
mind having a son-in-law to help a bit. 
Jesty’s not a bad fellow, but a hired hand 
is not so good as your own kith and 
kin.” 

“That's true, Benjamin. I'll call Pris, 
and tell her what you say.” 

“Yes, call the girl, and I'll tell her 
myself, wife.” 

Pris came from the garden, where she 
had been hanging out some clothes, and 
the round, rosy face looked smiling enough. 
Pris herself had no jealous feelings, seeing 
she had two lovers, and no rival in their 
affections. 

“ Look’ee, girl,” said her father, “ you'll 
wed one of your lovers in a month or s0, 
» just’ee make up your mind which it will 

6,” 

“Oh, father! Marry in December! 
That'll be dull enough. And, for the life 
of me, I’m not so sure which I love the 
most,” 

Old Corban was not to be put off with 
& jest. 

“Then I'll take the choice on myself, 
girl. Peter Luff has a brother, and so 
he'll be more willing to work with me. 
There’s not enough for three strong hands 
nowadays. Trade’s not what it was.” 

* And what will John Melnoth say ?” 

“That's naught to me, girl. You've 
had your say, and I’ve had mine, and 
that’s enough.” 





Pris returned to her washing, still 
smiling. 

“Father’s choice is father’s choice, and 
none of mine. I can tell Peter Luff that, 
if he thinks it’s settled ; and I will too.” 

When Peter had had a private interview 
that very day with old Corban, his heart 
leaped within him. He had won Pris, and 
he had got the better of John Melnoth, 
whom he hated. 

As he passed the Melnoth quarry that 
chilly afternoon, he could not help saying 
to John, who was putting away his tools : 

“Good evening, John Melnoth. Have 
you seen Pris Corban to-day ?” 

“*No,” said John, shortly. 

John was tall and strong. His broad 
chest and sinewy arms told their tale of 
honest labour. He had a light brown 
beard and kind eyes, which could, how- 
ever, gleam suddenly, like flashing light 
upon a dark pool. 

Peter Luff, on the contrary, was shorter, 
but well made. His face, full of intelli- 
gence and keenness, was more taking at 
the first glance, for there was oftener a 
smile on his lips than on those of big, tall 
John Melnoth. 

“ Pris is a bit coy,” said Peter, smiling, 
as if he knew nothing of the enmity which 
existed between himself and John. ‘She's 
a winsome lass enough when she chooses, 
and now that we be going to be 
married ——” 

“Tvs a lie!” said John, suddenly cast- 
ing down his tools, ‘ Pris would have 
told me herself, if so be she had made up 
her mind.” 

‘ Pris Corban isn’t likely to put up with 
your temper, John,” said Peter, lightly. 

Then he strode off towards his own 
cottage, meaning to clean and smarten 
himself before he went courting. He was 
not devoid of courage, and thought it best 
to end John’s hopes at once. 

When Peter was gone, John carefully 
put away his tools, and ran down the 
hundred slippery steps leading to the 
bottom of the quarry. His father still 
worked on at the end of the gallery, and 
the thud of the pickaxe resounded along 
the low passage. 

“Be 'ee coming up, father? I’m off. 
Don’t ’ee wait supper for me.” 

“Eh?” said Melnoth, surprised at 
John’s unusual conduct; for the clock- 
work regularity of their habits was dear to 
him. 

‘No. Maybe I'll be late, and maybe 
T’ll come back and work to-night. There’s 
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that order for stone as we must get on 
with.” 

“Don’t ’ee fret yourself about that, 
John.” 

But John had now run up the flight of 
rude steps, and, as he did so, he heard the 
wind moaring along the line of pit-covered 
hills, like some spirit of evil bemoaning 
its sins, 

“Tl go and ask Pris,” ho said; and 
John Melnoth, though slow, was terribly 
sure, “ If she’s thrown me over for Peter, 
sure as God’s above, there'll be words 
between us—and between him and me, 
Pris has to marry me, I’m the first one 
as she walked with, and so much the worst 
for Peter if he thinks he can have her.” 

The wind, keen and piercing, was blow- 
ing from the sea, rushing up from Peveril 
Point and over the downs, and mercilessly 
sweeping round the desolate heaps and pit- 


mouths of the neighbourhood. The white | 


waves raised their angry crests as they 
marched into the sheltered bay, apparently 
scornful of finding a quieter haven upon 
which to enter and calm themselves. 

“It’s a rough night,” muttered John, as 
he went for a little way along the crest of 
the hill, dodging in and out among the 
enclosed pits till he reached the spot 
which led him straight down to Pris 
Corban’s home. 

He knocked at her door, and Pris her- 
self opened it. The big quarryman felt 
suddenly frightened before the girl, so 
young, so pretty, so fragile, as it seemed 
to him. He had no need to introduce his 
subject. 

“ Pris, what’s this I hear? You have 
promised yourself to Peter Luff? By God, 
you shan’t marry that man without saying 
you lied to me and that your sweet words 
meant nothing.” 

Pris was frightened. 

“Tve promised neither the one nor 
t’other,” she said, trying to laugh; “but 
come in, John, it’s windy to-night and 
cold ; it’s blowing up a storm.” 

“You never promised him?” asked 
John, 

“No, I never did.” Pris was alarmed at 
John’s voice, and said ‘No” again. 
Before she could say more, the big man 
had turned and was striding back towards 
the quarries. He was saying to himself: 

“Peter Luff lied to me, and he’ll have 
to answer for that lie.” 

Unfortunately, Peter Luff, after having 
trudged off towards his home, which was 
not very far from his pit, discovered that 





he had forgotten his watch, which he had 
hidden on a shelf, as he usually did when 
he went down to the pit. He was going 
to dress up in his best to go a-courting, 
and without his watch and chain the effect 
of the whole would be spoilt. With a 
muttered oath at his ill luck, he ate his 
supper and then started off to retrieve his 
mistake. 

Thus it happened that John Melnoth, 


whose huge strides soon covered the jf. 


ground, was just entering his own en- 
closure when he heard a footstep behind 
him—a footstep which his strong feelings 
helped him to recognise. 

He paused and peered into the semi- 
darkness, then saw the dim outline of his 
rival hurrying up the hill. 

“Liar,” muttered John. “He lied to 
me so that I might feel the devil within 
me. Ay, soI do, but not because of Pris. 
Pris ain’t promised herself; it’s not Pris 
as ‘ull tell a lie.” 

John stood at the entrance of his semi- 
circle of sheds and waited; certainly the 
devil was within him. 


The hill was steep just there, and Peter | 


stopped to take breath; John heard the 
footsteps pause, and wondered what Peter 
was coming back for. The Luffs never 
worked at night as did the Melnoths. As 
he wondered, John lifted the long pole, 
that was placed across the opening in a 
low wall that surrounded the pit, and 
placed it upright against the shed. Then 
he put his hand in his pocket to see if he 
had his matches, after which he strode 
out and found himself face to face with 
Peter Luff, who, thinking only of his 
watch and how soon he could get home 
again, was startled at the unexpected sight 
of his rival. He wished now he had not 
roused him by his bald announcement. 
Not that Peter was afraid; fear was not 
part of the inheritance of the miners. 
With an oath, which, however, was more 
uttered from force of habit than anger, 
Peter exclaimed : 

“ And what do you want of me, John 
Melnoth ?” 


“Not over much, except this—Peter } 


Luff, you are a d—— liar!” 

Peter’s blood was up ina moment, As 
far as he knew this man was insulting him 
without cause, and he would be revenged. 

 You’re another, and a coward besides.” 

‘A coward,” laughed John, ironically. 
“Come on, then, and see, Pris ain’t a- 
going to marry you; and you are a liar, 
there, I say it again.” 
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“She will, then, and you'll see what she 
says to you. There, take that, you black- 

uard !” 

It was Peter who struck the first blow; 
but as the wind howled and whistled around 
the desolate pits, those two young men, 
regardless of everything but long pent- 
up hatred, began their deadly struggle 
with a fury which it was fortunate the 
darkness hid from curious eyes, Peter 
was more agile, if smaller, but John’s 
strength was proverbial. Still they were 
not ill-matched, for anger gives fictitious 
strength, and Peter’s anger at the insult 
hurled at him was not feigned. John, too, 
was blinded with rage, for though Pris 
had denied a promise, Peter’s assurance 
meant, of course, that she had been more 
affectionate than usual; and this feeling 
stung him like hail. 

Oh, the storm that hatred can raise, the 
useless passion; for, to give them their due, 
neither wished to injure the other per- 
manently, but merely to strike out straight 
and true, The wrestle with flesh and sinew 
seemed to allay the mental anguish. 

All at once Peter aimed so well that 
John felt the well-directed blow stagger 
him. He reeled, and for a moment he 
found a momentary support against the 
angle of a shed; but then, with a mighty 
effort of mind over matter, he righted him- 
self, and dashing forward he seized Peter 
firmly. 

“You will have it. Well, then, there, 
take it, and go to—hell.” 

The pit’s mouth was unprotected, and 
the young quarryman unprepared. Before 
another word could have been spoken, 
Peter Luff felt himself falling backward 
into the dark abyss, and he knew only too 
well that he must fall, down, down that 
pit till the bottom was reached. 

There was a piercing shriek, the shriek of 
a man who feels he is doomed ; the horrible 
dull thud was heard, and then—silence. 

John Melnoth had struck out again with 
his right arm as if his enemy was still 
within reach. He met nothing but space, 
and then that sudden shriek arrested him ; 
it seemed to him to ring upwards, as 
if through a hollow tube placed close 
to his ear, then to be echoed and re-echoed 
again and again from all the pits’ mouths, 
Suddenly a dizzy feeling overpowered him ; 
he made no more struggle to keep up, but 
fell heavily to the ground, striking as he 
did so his head against a great bar of 
stone which was lying near by. This 
caused a terrible gash across his temple, 





from which the blood flowed over the 
ground, and for the time being John 
Melnoth remembered no more. 

When he came to himself it was some 
few moments before he could recollect 
where he was, and why he was out of doors. 
Tbe wind had abated, and a cold rain was 
falling steadily upon him, giving him a 
strange feeling of returning conscious- 
ness, Suddenly the whole scene flashed 
upon his mind, the storm of jealous anger, 
the meeting with Peter Luff, the fight, and 
then that dull thud. It was down in that 
pit, close to him. Good God! what had he 
done? Was he a murderer, and all for— 
for what? Because Pris loved Peter 
better than she loved him? He, John 
Melnoth, a murderer, he who was so fond 
of children that they ran after him in the 
street; he, who knowingly would not hurt 
a living creature! In spite of the cold 
rain a feeling of burning fever passed 
through him. He made an effort and sat 
up; then knelt down. The moon was rising, 
and shed a faint light around him. He 
was close to the pit’s mouth. He crawled 
a few steps nearer to look down into the 
black abyss. The rain pattered quickly 
on the bare branches of the plum-tree 
which he had planted just below the edge 
when he was ayoungster. He noticed one 
branch was broken off; then in a low, 
horror-stricken voice, he called out : 

“Peter! Peter Luff! Aye!” 

There was no answer, and John called 
louder : 

* Peter, for God’s sake, answer, if so be 
you can.” No answer, and John stood up. 
He felt stiff and weak; he put his hand to 
his head and knew that he touched con- 
gealed blood. He knew he must have 
bled freely to make him feel so weak. He 
looked down upon the hundred slippery 
steps that led to the bottom, and knew he 
must go down and see—O God! see what? 
—but would his strength last out, or 
would he, too, fall or slip before reaching 
the end? He must not think further. 
Slowly he began the descent, grasping at 
every little help by the way, and pausing 
to allow his head to become clearer, and 
every now and then he called out : 

‘Peter! Peter Luff!” 

Just as he reached the last step he 
paused and looked for his matches, He 
tried to strike one, then another, but they 
were damp and would not light ; then the 
big quarryman stooped down and began 
feeling about the wet soot-strewn earth, 
repeating, mechanically : 
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‘Peter! Peter Luff!” 

Suddenly his hand touched something 
soft, and tremblingly John felt him—the 
man he had thrown here—softly over. 
Was he dead? Could it be possible? He 
called gently in his ear : 

“ Peter! Peter Luff! it’s me as be calling 
of you. Just you say a word. There’s 
Pris a-waiting for you. Peter!” 

But there was no answer. 

John then lifted his rival’s head and 
laid it gently on his breast, warming and 
chafing the cold form as a mother might 
have done, rubbing it softly till his hand 
paused, and a strange blindness—even in 
this dark pit—seemed to overtake him ; 
and then great, warm drops fell slowly 
upon his hand. Afterthis John forgot every- 
thing except with his last effort to clasp 
young Peter Luff’s cold form in his arms. 


John had said he would work down the 
pit this night, that was right enough ; but 
where was Peter Luff? His young brother 
went to Pris Corban’s house, then back to 
his own, then on to the Melnoths’ cottage ; 
but no Peter was there. He was out on 
the spree then, so all went to bed; but it 
happened that Tom Luff woke at five 
o’clock with a start and in a cold perspira- 
tion. He had seen Peter lying at the 
bottom of the pit, cold and dead, and, with- 
out saying a word, he took a lantern and 
slipped out of the house. He ran up to 
the quarries, and did not take long to go 
down their own pit. No Peter there; 
then he thought of John and the quarrel 
about Pris Corban. With trembling steps 
the lad went to the next quarry. It was 
open, the bar across the pit’s mouth was 
removed; he hastened down, noticing 
various strange signs as he went; the 
branches were broken, the steps had been 
lately used. On he went, and then his 
light fell upon two forms looking so ghastly 
in the strange darkness that the boy drew 
back, calling faintly : 

‘ John Melnoth! Peter! Peter!” 

Peter’s head rested against his enemy’s 
breast, and John’s head had sunk down 
and rested against Luff’s curly mop; but 
over both the red stream had trickled 
slowly, leaving its awful mark. 

The boy went up to them again and 
touched them. 

They were cold—cold as death. Then, 
with a wild cry, the lad rushed away up 
the steps, and ran home to call for help. 


There’s a gentle-eyed girl at Swanage 








that every one loves, and to whom the 
quarrymen all pay marked attention and 
respect. 

“Tt’s Pris,” they say; “Pris Corban. 
She be just a bit dazad, is Pris, but she’s 
the quarryman’s best friend. There’s no 
one as can nurse as Pris can; and for 
soft words, why, she can’t abear quarrels, 
She turns white as a sheet if she hears 
any rough words. It all comes along 
of that story. Don’t ’ee know the story 
of the two lovers? Ay, but it’s sad! 
If you come down the old pit— the 
pit as ain’t worked now—you'll see it. 
There’s a pool there as is always red. 
They have baled it out, and dug it out, 
but the red comes again. Both killed? 
Ay, but John lived long enough to tell 
Pris rightly; but he died with Pris’s 
kisses on his lips. She loved him best, 
they say; but you see it was right as it 
was. He called hisself Peter Luff’s mur- 
derer. Two first-class young men they 
were. And Pris won’t ever marry; you 
see she is still a bit dazed, is Pris,” 





AN 
EXPERIENCE AT SCARBOROUGH. 


CHAPTER I, 


THEY were winding up a prolonged 
wedding-tour at Scarborough. And after 
six months spent in the closest communion, 
they had come to the conclusion that 
decidedly they had not been made for 
each other. It was awkward. Six months 
is a mere unconsidered trifle out of a life- 
time. He had thrown up a very good 
berth, in a wealthy and irascible old uncle’s 
office, for the sake of art, and was an out- 
cast from that elderly gentleman’s favour 
in consequence. At times this fact was 
very patent to his inner consciousness, 
when one more of his pictures found no 
purchaser, and some further retrenchment 
in daily expenses had to be made in con- 
sequence. 

She, though she had never yet breathed 
a word, even in her most wayward moods, 
on the subject, secretly regretted that berth 
in the wealthy relative’s office, and—more 
heinous offence still in a husband’s eyes— 
as he again divined, was not certain of the 
talent which had led him to forsake all 
vulgar, worldly considerations to worship at 
the holy shrine of art. 

But to look at them, they were, physi- 
cally at least, a splendidly matched couple, 
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and as yet the discontent brooding between 
them had never burst into open flame. 

They arrived at the Grand late one 
autumn afternoon. The hotel was till 
fall, and as they entered the dining-room 
they excited the usual interest that they 
roused wherever they went. 

Next to them at dinner sat a young 
lady and a young man who had also only 
arrived that afternoon. The man was a 
good-looking young fellow, while the 
woman, about twenty-seven, was undeniably 
pretty, with wonderful colouring of copper- 
brown hair, and dark eyes and eyebrows, 
and creamy skin, 

They were Americane. 

“ What a lovely girl!” said the young 
man, as they rose from table and sauntered 
away among the other visitors. 

“Yes. And did you notice that diamond 
ring? It was magnificent! And yet she 
was discontented |” said the pretty woman 
with an odd little laugh, as musical as her 
voice. “And what a splendid - looking 
husband! And yet she had nothing to 
ray to him!” 


CHAPTER II, 


THE next day Miss Gould spoke to Mrs, 
Carey as they met on the staircase ; after 
that the acquaintanceship grew rapidly. 

The Careys found the Goulds genial, 
well-informed people, and excellent com- 
panions; and the Goulds were as well 
pleased, apparently, with their society. 
They were nearly always together, young 
Gould generally drifting to Mrs, Carey’s 
side, while Miss Gould and Mr, Carey 
sauntered off together. 

This pleasant state of affairs went on for 
ten days. At the end of that time Mrs, 
Carey made a remark to her husband 
one morning on their return from the 
esplanade : 

“‘T don’t like Miss Gould !” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“Why not?” Then, after an almost 
imperceptible pause : ‘I thought you were 
the best of friends !” with a slight laugh. 

‘* Because I talk to her!” with a touch 
of tartness in her manner. ‘There is 
something I don’t understand about her. 
She is so sharp—so bitter, sometimes.” 

‘‘No wonder, poor thing!” involun- 
tarily. 

She wheeled round from the glass before 
which she was arranging her hair for 
luncheon, and looked questioningly at her 
husband. There was a faint, vexed self- 
consciousness in his face. 





“ She has had a sad life,” he said. 

She turned back to the glass, 

“ Her brother told me something about 
it,” he went on, as if feeling bound to give 
some explanation of his knowledge. ‘She 
cared very much for some fellow, who 
threw her over in the most blackguardly 
manner. She was very ill after it, and is 
only now recovering. That is why they 
are travelling.” 

“T dare say it was mostly her fault,” 
said Mrs, Carey, fluffing out the pretty 
golden-brown hair into the fashionable 
fringe. 

‘How savage you women are to each 
other!” said her husband, irritably. 
‘She is very nice, and so is her brother,” 
with the slight sense of superiority that a 
man feels on the subject of the other sex’s 
jealousy of each other. 

The fine weather was breaking. About 
luncheon-time the rain began to fall. After 
luncheon, finding that it was raining too 
heavily to go out of doors, one of the 
visitors started an amateur concert, in aid 
of a sad case of destitution of which they 
had heard that morning. 

Mr. Gould, who had a very fine voice, 
and Mrs. Carey, were among the per- 
formers. Mr. Carey and Miss Gould did 
not go in to the performance, but sat out- 
side of the drawing-room, talking together. 

They could hear the music in the 
distance of the great room. They talked 
in the lowered voices into which they often 
dropped when they talked together. 

‘‘Tt is sad that disillusion must come,” 
she said, in that low, sweet tone of hers 
that thrilled him withits sympathy. ‘“ But 
isn’t it worth all the pain and blankness of 
unfulfilled endeavour, just for that brief 
glimpse that untried youth gives us into 
the world of Trath and Beauty?” She 
looked at him, her great dark eyes, which 
had often a pathetic sadness in them, 
lustrous and earnest. “And is not it 
better to say ‘I have tried,’ than to be 
contented with the dead level of a common- 
place existence, with no thought save of 
the loaves and fishes of the world’s 
market }” 

He looked into the shining eyes, every 
pulse beating faster for this passion of 
sympathy that responded to his own 
belief in art and himself. 

Then her expression changed, a look of 
startled, acute pain swept over it, the 
straight brows contracted. 

“Ah!” between her teeth, turning her 
head in the direction of the drawing-room. 
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“Tt is my wife singing,” he said, grimly. 

He was bitterly ashamed of the speech 
the moment it was uttered. He coloured, 
and bit his lip. 

“The piano is pitched very high,” she 
said, with ready tact, “and it is put in an 
absurd place.” She rose and made some 
remark about going to find her brother. 
In the midst of his anger and shamed 
mortification for his unchivalrous speech, 
he was keenly conscious of her delicacy and 
good breeding. 

He went into the smoking-room, and by 
degrees, as he sat moodily smoking, the 
sting of self-humiliation grew fainter as his 
thoughts centred on Miss Gould. How 
perfectly high-bred she was! What a 
charming woman! And then her passionate 
devotion to art. A man witha woman such 
as she by his side might achieve something, 
Such a woman would never tremble for 
the safety of loaves and fishes; would 
never paralyse the arm she should inspire 
with the doubt and foreboding that chilled 
herself. Then he flung the end of his 
cigar away, and started to his feet. A few 
moments later he was out of the house, 
walking, with a queer look in his eyes and 
set pale lips, against the wind and driving 
rain. 

The battle with the eloments seemed to 
do him good; as if they drove some 
poisonous cobwebs of thought and doubt 
out of his heart and brain. 

By the time he reached the Castle, the 
fever that had set his pulses beating in 
unhealthy excitement had sunk. 

The storm ceased late in the afternoon, 
and after dinner they went down to the 
esplanade. Carey, for reasons of his 
own, did not wish to join the Goulds that 
evening, and they left the hotel alone ; 
but as they strolled through the. crowd, 
listening to the music, they came across 
the Goulds, and a little later they paired 
off in the usual order. 

Mrs. Carey and Gould started on down 
the esplanade, leaving the other two to 
follow. The sea, which had not yet calmed 
down, broke with thundering noises on 
the sea-wall, its foam dashing at intervals 
right on to the footway. 

“T think you ought to have sung to us 
before,” she said, as they discussed the 
afternoon’s concert, 

‘You never asked me,” he said. He 
spoke quietly, but perhaps she resented 
something in the remark itself. 

“JT should certainly have done so if 
I had known that you had such a beautiful 





voice,” she said, carelessly, “What a 
magnificent sea it is!” She stopped, 
looking over the sea-wall at the grey foam- 
flecked waves breaking against the wall 
below. ‘‘I should like to see it in 
winter.” 

‘You should stay on here. Carey 
could do some fine seascapes. How de- 
voted he is to his work! I wish I could 
stick at anything half so well,” with a 
half-lazy, half-amused laugh. 

Her face seemed to harden in the moon- 
light. It was not a good look to see on a 
young wife’s face; it was so dangerously 
near contempt. She understood enough 
of painting to feel the lack of the divine 
touch of genius in her husband’s work ; 
but she would not betray her want of 
faith to a stranger. 

A cloud drifting across 
shadowed her face for a moment, 
the shadow passed it was smiling. 

* Yes; he loved his brush well enough 
to risk offending a wealthy old uncle, who 
has cut him out of his will. He paid ina 
thousand pounds to my husband’s account 
at the bank, and then told him to go and 
starve. The thousand is still intact, and 
we haven’t starved yet.” 

“Ah, he'll paint a picture yet which 
will make the old gentleman proud to 
claim him again,” said Gould, with a 
pleasant laugh ; but his eyes said that she 
was a plucky woman. 

“She hasn’t the smallest faith in her 
husband’s talents,” he said to his sister 
afterwards. 

“T told you that the first night,” she 
said. ‘ But she will hate you if you show 
her that you have found it out. She is 
beginning to hate me already.” 


the moon 
When 


CHAPTER III, 


THE next afternoon Carey started for a 
walk along the sands. Whether his stroll 
had anything to do with the fact that half 
an hour previously he had seen Miss Gould 
walking alone in the same direction, he 
did not ask himself. 

But the curious wave, half pain, half 
pleasure, which swept over him as he 
caught sight at last of the slight, gracefal 
figure standing down by the edge of the 
sea, ought to have warned him. 

She did not hear his tread on the firm, 
smooth sand, for the sea-wind was still 
soughing under the cliffs. 

She turned with a start as he addressed 
her, and then he saw that she had been 
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crying. Her eyes were red and swollen ; 
but she greeted him lightly. 

“ All alone?” she asked. ‘ You didn’t 
go with Mrs. Carey and the others to the 
Castle? My brother wanted me to go, 
but I——” he fancied the tears had had 
something to do with her wish for solitude. 
‘“‘T am tired,” she said the next moment. 
y a go and sit up there under the 
c a 

He walked with her, and they found a 
sheltered seat. 

“We are going away to-morrow,” she 
said, abruptly. 

“ Going away!” with a startled lock. 

“Yes,” her eyes averted from his face. 
Then, under her breath, “I am sorry.” 

“So am I,” he said, hardly knowing 
what he said. Then he began to fling 
pebbles with a rather savage energy at 
a drift of brown sea-weed some distance 
before them. 

‘Tt has been such a pleasant time,” she 
went on; “and to think that it has ended 
so sadly,” with a catch in her breath. 

“What do you mean?” a little un- 
steadily, looking at the fine profile, and 
the creamy tint of the rounded cheek, 
faintly tinged now with rose, as the sweet 
salt breeze swept it. 

She hesitated ; then with a sudden im- 
pulse: “I don’t know why I should tell 
you,” with a sad little laugh, and a glance 
from under the thick fringe of curled 
lashes, that brought the colour into his 
own face. ‘There was a man once whom 
I——” she stopped, looking seaward again. 
“T had a letter this morning from—his 
wife. He is ill—dying, they say. But 
there is one chance—to get him out of the 
country ; but they are penniless—and she 
wrote to me to ask help for him, praying 
that I would forgive—— She wants two 
hundred pounds, and I——” the beautiful 
mouth quivered; but she steadied her 
voice again. “In two months I could 
have given it to her; but—at present, 
I—— Ob, how hateful it is that so much 
depends on money! To think that he 
may die, because I can’t give him a few 
pounds, And my brother—he will not 
help me. He says that he behaved badly 
to——as if his death were needed to 
expiate any wrong he may have done me!” 
Her face crimsoned, her voice vibrated with 
passionate scorn and indignation. 

There was a queer sense of blankness at 
his heart. It had norightthere. Nor had 
~ — right to ask the bitter question that 

e did. 





“Do you still care for that—fellow ?” 
harshly. 

She turned quickly to him. 

“No! But——” her eyes drooped before 
something in his, I would not have him 
die! Would you—if you had once cared 
for any one?” in a lowered tone. 

“No,” he said, looking at the ruffled, 
wonderful-coloured hair, as the wind 
stirred it, and noticing the blue veins on 
the white temple. 

“Let me be your banker,” he pleaded, 
eagerly. 

She turned to him indignantly. Then 
again that faint confusion seized her. How 
lovely the childlike, sorrowful lips were ! 
A man might kiss them into happiness and 
laughter, and forget for a moment that he 
had a soul, He pleaded more eagerly, 
more earnestly as she resisted. 

“ You can pay it to me back,” he said, 
“when the money that is due to you 
comes,” bending nearer her. 

‘Oh, how good you are!” she said, 
unsteadily. ‘If Iaccept——” She rose to 
her feet. 

He followed more slowly. He was 
almost glad that she had moved. 

They walked back to the hotel. In the 
hall they met Gould. He had left the 
party at the Castle and returned home 
alone, 

“Tam going upstairs to rest,” she said 
to him. ‘I am tired.” 

Carey followed her after a few moments, 
The Careys’ rooms and those occupied by 
the Goulds were near each other. 

She was going into hers as he reached 
the head of the staircase. He went to his 
own room and took out his cheque-book. 

A moment later there came a tap at 
his half-open door. Miss Gould stood 
there, deadly white. 

“] wish you would call my brother,” 
she said, faintly. ‘I feelso ill. He knows 
what to do—please go at once,” half 
impatiently, as he rushed to her side with 
offers of help. 

He obeyed her and hurried downstairs, 
leaving his door open. 

He wasted some precious minutes look- 
ing for Gould, who had disappeared, and 
then, dashing after a chambermaid, and 
procuring some brandy, he hastened up- 
stairs again. 

Miss Gould had gone back to her room, 
and the chambermaid entering, found her 
feeling a little better. She took some of 
the brandy, and asked the maid to thank 
Carey for his kind thought. He had 
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lingered outside till the girl came out 
with the message. Then he returned 
to his room and finished writing the 
cheque, feeling very strange and shaken. 

A little later, just before dinner, he had 
an opportunity of giving it to her. He 
found her coming out of her room, quite 
well enough, so she laughingly declared, 
to go down to dinner, though she still 
looked pale. 

“Oh, I can never thank you enough,” 
she said, impulsively, holding out her hand. 
He caught it and left a burning kiss 
on it. She snatched it away, and he 
turned and hurried off, feeling that he had 
offended her past forgiveness, and in 
passionate dread lest she should not accept 
this service from him. She did not come 
down to dinner after all, but, to his infinite 
delight, she did not return the cheque, 
He had grown reckless, and felt that all 
he cared for, for the moment, was to serve 
her, and he would not listen to any trouble- 
some voices of his inner consciousness. 

If there was anything strange in his 
manner, Mrs. Carey did not notice it. It 
must be confessed that she came back 
in a thoroughly bad temper. She was so 
ruffled that, for the first time, she was 
genuinely rude and snappish to her hus- 
band, and, though he did not know this, 
lay awake half the night crying. 

The Goulds left early the next morning. 
Mrs, Carey did not see them. She said 
she had a bad headache, and did not get 
up till after they had left. Carey had the 
delight of a few words with Miss Gould, 
by which he found she had forgiven him. 

A day or two later he received a start- 
ling communication, A cheque—his first 
draw on the thousand pounds nest-egg in 
his London bank—was dishonoured, A 
lady, calling herself Mrs. Carey, had called 
there three days before and cashed two 
cheques—one, endorsed Marian Gould, for 
two hundred pounds, the other made 
payable to self for eight hundred pounds. 
She had seen the manager, and had 
brought him a note from her husband, 
giving a very plausible reason for his 
demand, The lady had even appeared in 
great distress, and had said that, owing to 
an unfortunate betting transaction of her 
husband’s, he was forced to withdraw ail 
that he had. Mr. Carey’s last cheque had 
roused their suspicions, and the manager 
requested him to come up to town imme- 
diately, in case there had been anything 
irregular about those two former cheques. 

Mrs, Carey was in the room when her 





husband received the bank messenger. 
She listened in scared silence, Then a 
startled exclamation broke from her, and 
she left the room. Her husband, with a 
hasty apology to the man who had brought 
such news, left a few minutes later in 
search of her. He found her lying sense- 
less on the floor, her open jewel-case be- 
side her; its most valuable treasure had 
gone. 

Two days before the Goulds had left, 
she had had a curious wager with Miss 
Gould, that she could not forego the plea- 
sure of wearing such a ring for a month. 
If Miss Gould won the wager, she was to 
send five pounds to the charity for which 
they had got up the concert. As the 
messenger spoke to her husband, a whole 
host of horrible suspicions swept over her, 
prompted, probably, by the intense hatred 
which had sprung up within her during 
the past few days for Jonathan Gould. 

When her husband, terrified at the sight 
of her lying unconscious there, knelt down 
beside her, remembering that she was his 
wife, and glanced atthe jewel-case,the ghastly 
doubts already in his own mind became, 
too, a conviction, They had been hideously 
duped, cheated, robbed. He had given 
Miss Gould one of the cheques, the other 
had been taken from his cheque-book while 
he had gone to look for Gould. It had all 
been a preconcerted plan between them. 
When Mrs. Carey came back to conscious- 
ness, she found herself in her husband’s 
arms, and there she sobbed out her re- 
morse and entreaties for forgiveness. 

‘‘Tt was all my fault,” she said. “I was 
growing bad, wicked, horrid—and—and— 
oh! howcanI say it? He kissed me that 
day up at the Castle, and I have hated 
him—hated him ever since! And then— 
oh! he might have had all the rest if only 
that hadn’t happened !” 

“ And I——” He locked away, crushed 
with shame and that miserable remorse 
which had been with him ever since that 
day on the sands. 

Don’t say it! I can guess, Oh, Jim! 
what idiots we have been !” 

There was little doubt of that. 

On further inquiries being made, Mr. 
and Miss Gould were discovered to be 
under various aliases and disguises—some 
of the ’cutest subjects the New York de- 
tectives had had to do with. 

‘Bless you, sir, you might almost not 
mind being taken in by them!” said an 
encouraging but bafiled detective who un- 
availingly tried to track them down. 
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‘They'd beat the old gentleman in person, 
especially she! She’s a stunner! and men 
are like wax in her pretty fingers.” 

But the burning shame and mortification 
of the deception practised on them, and 
their own conduct in the matter, scorched 
up the petty selfishnesses and intolerances 
that had been undermining the sympathy 
between husband and wife. Greater 
patience, greater tendernesr, sprang from 
their ashes, and a great and wonderful 
event which a few months later came into 
their lives did the rest. 

It should be remarked that the loss of 
that thousand pounds, with the necessity 
of a third and most important life to pro- 
vide for, drove Carey back to the office desk, 
where he was received with open arms. 
There is no lack of loaves and fishes to- 
day. Not that Carey has given up art; 
he only pursues the beautiful in an easier 
and different fashion. He and his wife are 
to be seen at all picture galleries, and his 
collection is beginning to be noticed. His 
wife is still fond of music, but she does 
not sing much now, and then only the 
songs that please her husband. Her 
children’s voices, perhaps, make the sweetest 
music to her to-day. 





A 
ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH COAST, 


CHAPTER I, 


THE clear, brilliant sunshine was spark- 
ling on the sea in a million flashes of gem- 
like lights, glinting on the military canal 
that flowed sluggishly along, touching the 
old martello forts with its golden glamour, 
and the hoary stones of the church that 
towers above all the surrounding buildings 
at Hythe, and is such a prominent feature 
in that part of the Kentish landscape. It 
beat down on the uneven pavement of the 
narrow streets, and filtered through the 
thick leafage of the trees in the Lady’s 
Walk, falling in chequered patches on the 
soft green turf that looked so inviting ; but 
out beyond at the ranges, where once the 
sea pulsed and beat, and now all is arid 
and bare, the sun’s rays were rather too 
mucb, and Captain Jocelyn lifted his cap 
more than once to cool his brow, as he 
stood there by his men, watching them as 
they aimed at the bull’s-eye, for he was 
instructor of musketry to his regiment, and 
his was the pleasant task of standing there 
in the broiling sun, instructing his men in 





the art of how to “pot” an enemy off the 
reel without chance of a miss. 

He had wished for the post six months 
before when his regiment had been ordered 
to Shorncliffe, because he wanted plenty of 
employment and no leisure to think. For 
the fact of the matter was, the gallant 
Captain had been unfortunate in his love 
affairs, the lady who won his heart being 
an heiress, and ward of a gentleman who 
sternly refused to allow her to marry a 
man whose income, all told, was about five 
hundred a year, and who hadn’t the ghost of 
an expectation. The lady was under age 
and helpless, being bound by the terms of 
her father’s will to obey her guardian; and 
so the lovers had parted with vows and 
protestations of unalterable affection, and 
Captain Geoffrey Jocelyn accompanied his 
regiment to Kent, burning with indignation 
against the callous, grey-headed, hard- 
hearted guardian, who, while he lived, was 
to exercise such absolute power over the 
disposal of Agnes Woolmer’s hand. He 
had not corresponded with her—even that 
crumb of comfort had been denied him by 
Mr. Cardross—and for six long months he 
had heard not a single word about the 
woman he loved, Mr. Cardross having 
carried her off to a dungeon-like house he 
had in the wilds of Yorkshire. 

Jocelya rebelled fiercely against the 
decree of the guardian, and his temper 
became variable and uncertain, while he 
sought eagerly for any amusement or dis- 
traction that would take him out of himself 
as it were, keep his thoughts from dwelling 
on the past and his lost love, who would 
have been his but for the mulish obstinacy 
of a narrow-minded old man. 

The Captain was an extremely good- 
looking young fellow, with gentlemanly, 
pleasing manners, and he found plenty of 
fair demoiselles in Hythe, Sandgate, Folke- 
stone, and other places contiguous to 
Shorncliffe, ready and willing to console 
him for any sorrow he might have suffered ; 
and being sore and irritable, he allowed 
himself, rather unfairly, to be soothed and 
petted by such members of the gentler sex 
as came in his way, and raised hopes in 
more than one fair bosom, doomed, alas! 
never to be realised. 


Sorrow is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart. 


That was exactly it, and Geoffrey Jocelyn 
never thought how much mischief he might 
do, seeking to salve his own smarting 
wounds, 
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He was particularly irritable that bright 
summer’s morning, and gave the word of 
command with unusual abruptness, while 
he experienced a positive sense of relief 
when the last shot was fired, and the men 
fell in, and set off on their homeward 
march to the camp. As he stepped out 
beside them his mind, as usual, was fall of 
Agnes Woolmer, and he started rather 
violently as a soft voice said at his side : 

* You won’t forget to come to us at four 
o'clock this afternoon, Captain Jocelyn ?” 

“IT won't forget, Miss Robinson,” he 
returned, coming down from the clouds 
with precipitate suddenness, and saluting an 
extremely pretty girl who had paused for 
a moment to speak to him, and whose eyes 
were as blue as the sun-gemmed sea, and 
as bright. ‘I shall be with you at four,” 
and then he passed on. 

But during the remainder of his march 
to Shorncliffe, his thoughts wandered a 
little from his old love, and dwelt on Mary 
Anne Robinson, a girl most men looked 
upon as dangerous, by reason of her 
extreme good looks, and her parents. They 
were not particularly well-bred, had been 
in business, which proving lucrative, Mr. 
Robinson retired with a comfortable com- 
petence, and having four daughters of a 
marriageable age, three of whom were 
possessed of a fair share of comeliness, while 
the fourth was absolutely lovely, he decided 
upon Hythe as the place where he would 
live, as there was always a number of 
young officers about the School of Musketry, 
while Shorncliffe and Dover were con- 
veniently near, and he wished to get his 
pretty girls well and comfortably married. 

A picturesque, but decidedly draughty 
and cold antique wooden cottage was 
secured with a small bit of garden in the 
front, and a large bit at the back; and 
thither they went and laid themselves out, 
as far as it lay in their power, to keep 
open house. Mrs, Robinson, being a clever 
woman, with an eye to business, always 
had a tasty luncheon between one and 
two, and contrived that her suppers 
should be perfect, and let any of the 
officers who were young and marriage- 
able know that they might turn in at 
any time to Woodbine Cottage and find 
a warm welcome, and something more sub- 
stantial as well; and after a time, when the 
Robinsons had fought their way into some 
sort of society, it became a habit with 
many of the younger officers to turn into 
the cottage to get a glass of wine, a cup of 
tea, or a regular square meal as the case 





might be, just as they would at an hotel, 
only with the pleasant difference that at 
Woodbine Cottage they hadn’t to pay for 
anything, and were waited on by four 
Hebes; and Mary Anne was always so 
charmingly dressed, and so charmingly 
sympathetic, her manner caressing and 
soothing to Jocelyn’s wounded spirit, that 
though really in love with one woman, it 
appeared as though he was desperately 
enamoured of another. Without knowing 
it, the handsome Captain was getting him- 
self finely talked about with Mary Anne, 
and his brother officers betted freely on the 
chances of his marrying beneath him. 
The girl herself was dazzled, and pleased 
by the half-jesting, half-serious attentions 
he paid her, and tried to persuade herself 
that he was really in love with her, though 
sometimes her common-sense told her that 
he was only amusing himself. Which was 
a fact. She was one of, if not the prettiest 
girl in Hythe at that time, and set her cap 
at him in rather a barefaced manner, and 
he found it hard, as any young man would 
have, to reject the advances of a lovely 
girl, especiaily when the girl had not much 
breeding, was thick-skinned, and did not 
mean to have her advances rejected. 

He was miserable, and she took him out 
of himself as it were, distracted him from 
an unpleasant retrospection. So he went 
to the cottage, laughed at her lively sallies, 
called her Mary when they were alone, 
gave her presents of flowers and bon-bons, 
accepted buttonholes from her, squeezed 
her hand, looked straight down into her 
big blue eyes, and behaved altogether in 
such a way that it was hardly surprising 
Mére Robinson queried almost daily ‘‘ Has 
he proposed?” and felt justified in giving 
vent to a few angry exclamations when 
her daughter said, ‘‘ No!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was close upon four o’clock that after- 
noon as Geoffrey Jocelyn sprang out of his 
dog-cart, threw the reins to his groom, and 
proceeded to walk to Woodbine Cottage. 

He had only fifty or sixty yards to go, 
but in the few minutes it took him to 
walk that distance he saw what made him 
feel twenty times more miserable than he 
had been before. Three ladies and a 
gentleman were coming towards him on 
the opposite side of the road. An elderly 
lady came first, close beside her was a girl, 
while behind came another girl leaning on 
the arm of a young man, who was bending 
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down and whispering in a very lover-like 
fashion. They all carried sticks, wore 
thick boots, and looked as though they 
were on a walking tour. The lady being 
tenderly supported by the handsome youth 
was Agnes Woolmer, and Geoffrey’s first 
impulse was to dash across the road, seize 
both her hands, and tell her he still loved 
her madly. But as he saw the smile on 


| her face, upturned to her companion, he 


muttered rather a wicked word instead, 
and lifted his hat in a formal way when her 
eyes fell on him, and she bowed, blushing 
and smiling, 

‘‘That’s the man Cardross married her 
to, I suppose,” he groaned, as he strode on, 


| every nerve quivering with pain. ‘“ What 


an ass I am to adore her still! It’s all 
over with me, so here goes,” and dashing 
back the frail gate at Woodbine Cottage, 
he went up between the trim garden beds 
in a very reckless mood, 

It was wonderfully soothing to be 
greeted enthusiastically by Mary Anne, 
who was looking like a wingless angel, 
in a white gown and a blue sash, and who 
brought him an easy wicker chair and 
a cup of tea, and deserted an adoring 
circle of lieutenants, who threw black 
glances in Jocelyn’s direction, and wished 
him at Jericho. 

“Mary, you are looking lovely,” he told 
her, as she sat beside him in a carelessly 
graceful attitude, that displayed a pair of 
fairy-like feet cased in dainty patent 
shoes. 

“Am I?” she responded, with a blush and 
a delighted smile, which heightened her 
attractions, if that were possible; for, with 
her glowing peach-like colour, big blue 
eyes, and mass of golden curls, that twined 
like the tendrils of a vine about brow, 
and ears, and throat, she was about as 
beautiful as a woman could be. 

“Yes; charming.” 

“T am glad. You like my frock? It 
is a new one.” 

“Perfect. You will turn everybody's 
head this afternoon.” 

“T don’t want to turn everybody’s 
head,” she pouted, adding, in a lower tone, 
* only one body's.” 

“Uncommon modesty on your part,” 
he smiled. 

“Ts your tea sweet enough ?” she asked, 
a little irrelevantly, as she played with a 
spray of honey-suckle, 

“Yes, naturally,” he replied, in that 
half-impudent, wholly familiar manner 
which men adopt towards those women 





whom they like, but have no very great 
respect for. 

** What do you mean ?” 

The brilliant blue eyes left the spray of 
honey-suckle, and travelled upwards till 
they rested on his handeome face. 

“Why, you poured it out, and you looked 
at it. Isn’t that enough ?” 

‘“‘No; I should not think it would be 
honey enough for you,” she retorted, 

‘My fair friend,” he laughed, sarcas- 
tically, “as a rule you don’t undervalue 
your charms,” 

“No, indeed. Why should I?” 

“There is no apparent reason why you 
should,” he told her, with a bold glance at 
her lovely face. ‘ Your uncommon and 
—— humility struck me, That was 
a hog 
“T am not often humble,” she laughed. 
“True, you are not.” 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten that you 
told me last week that the claret-cup was 
not to your liking.” 

“Surely not; I never could have been 
so rude.” 

* You did.” 

“Impossible! I won't believe it. A 
glance from those eyes would sweeten 
anything, Miss Robinson.” 

“Don’t call me that; you know I hate 
it,” she said, pettishly, the delicate tint 
in her cheeks deepening. 

“ What, hate the name of your fore- 
fathers ?” with mock surprise. 

** Yes; it’s an abominable cognomen,” 

“There’s one reflection you can console 
yourself with.” 

“ What is that?” fixing her eyes en- 
quiringly on his face. 

“That you will change it one day.” 

“‘T may not,” she murmured, with well- 
affected embarrassment. 

‘‘Sure to. Such a sweet blush-rose as you 
are will never be left to pine on the parent 
stem.” A speech which filled the girl’s 
foolish heart with joy; and many more 
of the same sort he whispered in her ear, 
as the hot hours of the afternoon went on; 
and they played tennis and Cozzaré, and 
flirted, in common with all the other 
young folk there. 

That didn’t matter much, flirting there 
in the open; but after the cold spread, 
that took the place of dinner, at which 
sparkling wine flowed freely, Jocelyn did 
a fatal thing. He took Mary Anne up 
into the tower which was built at the 
extreme end of the garden, “ far from the 
madding crowd,” wherein a former occu- 
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pier of Woodbine Cottage had been in 
the habit of studying the stars; and the 
Captain, instead of occupying himself in 
that safe celestial pursuit, must needs study 
Mary Anne’s eyes, and, flushed with cham- 
pagne, of which he had taken a trifle too 
much to keep cool—miserable, excited, 
careless—he talked folly to his lovely com- 
panion, and she led him on to jest and 
woo, and, while he meant nothing serious, 
she chose to take it so, and played a 
desperate card by telling him she loved 
him. 
For a full minute he sat petrified at the 
result of his folly, and then collecting 
himself he quietly suggested that they 
should go down and join the others, 
though inwardly he quaked, for he knew 
he had spent the best part of two hours 
alone in that old wind-blown tower with 
Mary Anne, and what would Pére and 
Mére Robinson say to such a proceed- 
ing ? 

Ho was cool enough as he walked from 
the old tower to the lawn, his companion 
hanging on to his arm like grim death ; 
but the realisation of his fears was infinitely 
worse than the anticipation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson advanced to meet them, a 
ghastly grin further disfiguring the latter’s 
face. 

“My dear son—we may call you son 
now,” she commenced, in loud, distinct 
toner, that made him wince as the sight of 
an enemy’s gun never would have, “ what 
have you been doing with our Mary 
Anne all this time in the old tower, eh, 
son }” 

“Studying the stars,” he returned, 
jocosely, trying to subdue his qualms and 
be equal to the occasion. 

“Ah! we understand, don’t we, William?” 

“Ay, we understand,” assented William. 
** Still, of course, I expect Captain Jocelyn 
to explain his intentions with regard to 
our Mary.” 

“This is hardly the place to explain 
them in,” rapped out the Captain, with 
extreme irritation. 

‘‘Then come into the house,” suggested 
Mr, Robinson, meekly, for he was between 
two fires—his wife, who rated and scolded 
him soundly if he failed to please her, and 
the Captain, of whom he stood somewhat 
in awe, and he faced round and walked 
towards the cottage with his spouse by his 
side, Jocelyn and Mary Anne following. 

The girl, however, was hardly elated in 
this the hour of her triumph ; and though 
she marched the whole length of the 





garden hanging on her supposed lover's 
arm, followed by the envious glances from 
such of the Hythe demoiselles as were 
there, and the questioning glances of 
Geoffrey’s brother officers, the set look on 
her companion’s white, angry face cowed 
her and kept her silent, while intuitively 
she guessed that the long, labouring breath 
he drew as they entered the house and 
were hidden from curious eyes, was one of 
intense and unspeakable relief. 

Had she made a mistake? After all 
the pretty nothings he had whispered in 
her ear, did he not love her? The expres- 
sion on his stern, despairing face hardly 
looked like it, and at that minute the girl’s 
soul woke to the misery of a love given 
unsought, undesired, and unreturned ; 
while Geoffrey’s rebellious thoughts strayed 
to Agnes as he had last seen her, when 
they parted, in a white gown that took a 
sheeny shimmer in the moonlight, with a 
great bunch of dewy roses at her breast, 
the dewdrops glittering like the tears in 
her dark eyes, as she held out both hands 
to be clasped in his, and told him she 
would love him always and be true to him. 

He had hardly been true to her or to 
himself ; and yet, how madly he longed to 
have that slim graceful figure, in the sheeny 
white gown, once more in his embrace, 
held close to his heart, enfolded in his strong 
arms, and instead———? Well, instead, 
he crossed the threshold of Woodbine 
Cottage with Mary Anne Robinson hanging 
on to his arm, and went like a soldier, and 
a brave man, to meet his fate. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Waar shall Ido? What shall Ido?” 
Jocelyn unbuckled his sword and flung it 
from him into a distant corner, and throw- 
ing himself face downwards on to a couch 
in his room, gave himself up to utter and 
complete despair. 

It was the morning following the catas- 
trophe at Woodbine Cottage. He had had 
a bad night, and rose unrefreshed, after a 
couple of hours’ restless sleep, to attend 
morning parade. When that was over, 
walking slowly and heavily from the 
parade-ground to his quarters, he had been 
confronted suddenly by a young lady on a 
fidgety chestnut, whose groom pulled up at 
a discreet distance, 

‘Oh, Iam so glad to meet you, Geoffrey, 
to see you alone. I suppose you were 
afraid to speak to me yesterday as I was 
with a little crowd of friends, or were you 
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in too great a hurry to stop?” asked Agnes 
Woolmer, for it was she, bending down 
towards him, with the old sweet, well- 
remembered smile. 

“T did not know whether you wished to 
speak to me, or—if Mr. Cardross would 
object to it,” he rejoined rather stiffly, feel- 
ing a hundred degrees more miserable as 
he gazed at the pure, proud face of the 
woman he loved, and thought of his folly 
of the night before. 

“Poor Mr. Cardross!” she ejaculated 
with a little sigh. 

“You pity him?” he asked, angrily. 
“The man who parted us?” 

“He is dead, Geoff,” she answered, 
gravely, a shade falling over her winsome 
face. ‘‘ He can never interfere between us 
again. I am quite free now. I was 
twenty-one last month, you know.” 

“Dead!” he echoed. ‘Then who was 
that young fellow you were with yester- 
day ?” 

“My cousin, Wilfred Braden. He is 
engaged to Polly Harcourt, that girl who 
was walking in front with Mrs. Montrose. 
She is my duenna, my dragon. Bat I won't 
want a dragon for long, shall I, Geoff?” she 
said, with a rippling peal of laughter. 

*T hope not,” he answered, dully, for he 
was suffering agonies. His darling, the 
one love of his life was free, free to come 
to him whensoever he willed it, and he, 
oh, fool! fool! had only the night hefore 
thrown away his precious liberty, engaged 
himself to a girl whose parents were 
certainly not in his set. 

‘You will come and see us soon, won't 
you?” she said, softly. “I have so much 
to tell you, and I want to hear all you 
have done since we parted.” 

“Yes, dear,” he agreed, mechanically. 
“Are you staying at Hythe?” he asked 
a moment later, praying inwardly that 
they might not be, as there she would in- 
evitably hear about Mary Anne Robinson. 

“ Oh, no, at Folkestone, at the ‘ Pavilion 
Hotel.’ We have been on a walking tour, 
to Mrs. Montrose’s disgust, and now we 
have settled down here for the next month 
or two. I knew you were at Shorncliffe, 
and that was why I came here,” she con- 
cluded, with an extremely tender glance at 
him. 

“That was right,” he said, smiling at 
her in rather a ghastly fashion, for he was 
torn and racked by the conflicting emotions 
of love and honour. 

* You must come and see me this after- 
noon.” 





“Yes,” he agreed, eagerly, love getting 
the better of his scruples. 

“T am going to lecture you,” she said, 
fondly, ‘ You are looking wretchedly ill. 
I know what it is, you have been fret- 
ting. But all necessity for that is over 
now.” 

“Yes, all over now,” he agreed, with a 
contraction of the muscles of his face, 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
could be called a smile, and then she waved 
her hand to him and galloped off, and he 
stumbled forwards to his quarters like one 
stunned or blind, and unbuckling his 
sword, flung himself on the couch to “ dree 
his weird” as best he could, man himself 
to fight the battle between right and in- 
clination, the grim, stiff battle that lay 
before him. 

That afternoon Mary Anne waited in 
vain for her intended to arrive. While 
she lounged in the shady old garden at 
Hythe, momentarily expecting him, he sat 
in Miss Woolmer’s private sitting-room in 
the “ Pavilion Hotel,” Folkestone, listen- 
ing to the soft, modulated, well-bred tones 
of the voice he loved, answering her 
questions, telling all he had done since 
they parted, all save those fatal passages 
of mock lovemaking with Mary Anne 
Robinson. 

The latter found him a very cool and 
unsatisfactory lover in the fortnight that 
followed. He was haughty and distant to 
her family, cold to her, never kissing her 
or using any term of endearment when 
alone with her, while he went very seldom 
to Woodbine Cottage, and was barely civil 
when he was there, All her pretty little 
ways and graces were lost upon him, or 
received with cool contempt, that wounded 
her to the quick, for she loved Geoffrey 
Jocelyn as never had he been loved before, 
as never would he be loved again in all 
the years of his life, and it made her 
wretched to see that he thought himself 
trapped, caught like a fly in a spider’s 
web, that he Icathed the tie that held him 
to her, 

His engagement was freely commented 
on in the regiment, and the chief, who 
hai been a friend of his father’s, and had 
borne him out of the furious mélée at 
Cabul when he was wounded unto death, 
came to his old comrade’s only child one 
day some couple of weeks after his en- 
gagement took place, to hear the rights of 
the case, for Geoffrey looked upon him as 
a second father, and the old bachelor 
Colonel loved the young man a3 well as if 
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he were his own son, and knew of his 
affection for Agnes Woolmer, 

“So I hear you are engaged,” said the 
chief, seating himself on a rickety chair 
that groaned under his weight. 

“ Yes, unfortunately,” acknowledged the 
Captain, with an impatient sigh. 

“ Unfortunately, Geoffrey,” echoed the 
Colonel, regarding him steadfastly. ‘Why, 
what do you mean ?” 

“Made a fool of myself, sir,” he re- 
joined, rather shortly. 

“Do you mean that you’ve been caught 
by that pretty little Robinson ?” 

“That is exactly it; and you know, 
Colonel,” lapsing into a familiar style of 
address there in the privacy of his own 
room, “that I am really attached to Miss 
Woolmer.” 

“This is a bad business altogether, 
Geoffrey—engaged to one woman, in love 
with another. This will never do. You 
must tell me everything, and I will try 
and help you.” 

“Yes, help me,” exclaimed the young 
man. “I can’t bear to think of her sorrow. 
Agnes still loves me, she is near here at 
Folkestone. Ob, Heaven! sometimes I 
think I shall go mad.” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” advised Tre- 
lawney, “let us see what is best to be done.” 

For over an hour the two men talked 
very seriously, and then the Colonel got up, 
and strode out of the camp on to the road 
to Hythe, and arrived at Woodbine 
Cottage somewhere about four o’clock. 
Tea was being dispensed by Mrs. Robinson 
and her four daughters to sundry officers ; 
but Trelawney managed to lure Mary Anne 
out in the garden, and then he began in 
plain and straightforward terms to tell her 
that the man she was engaged to loved 
another woman, had done so for some years, 
a woman in every way worthy of him, and 
a desirable match. 

“You need say nothing more, Colonel 
Trelawney,” said Mary Anne, drawing up 
her lithe figure to its full height with an 
air of dignity her companion had not given 
her credit for. “I understand. Captain 
Jocelyn loves another. I am not a fitting 
match for him, he wants his release. Well 
—he shall have it.” 

“That’s right, Miss Robinson,” exclaimed 
the Colonel, rather cruelly. “ Believe me, 
you'll make a happy man of him if you 
give him back his freedom.” 

Yes, I will give him back his freedom,” 





she said, firmly, though her face was white 
like that of one newly dead, and her lips 
trembled, “' because—I love him.” 

“My dear, I am sorry for you,” said 
the old man, simply; yet he nevertheless 
carried away in his breast coat pocket, 
when he left Woodbine Cottage, a hastily 
scrawled letter of release, and with it all 
poor Mary Anne’s hopes of happiness. 

Geoffrey was wild with delight when 
the chief put this letter into his hands, 
and in a marvellously short space of time 
he was bowling along the upper Folkestone 
road on his way to the “ Pavilion Hotel,” 
giving no thought, alas! manlike, to the 
unhappy girl who had given him back 
once more to love, and life, and hope. 

‘‘ Tell Agnes all,” had been the Colonel's 
advice; and so, kneeling at his darling’s 
feet, his head resting against her knee, 
both her hands clasped in his, he told her 
all his folly and misery. 

“Agnes, my dearest,” he murmured, 
“ can I hope for forgiveness ?” 

‘“* Yes, Geoff,” she said, softly ; “if there 
is anything to forgive I forgive it fully 
and freely ; the fault was not yours, but 
that of the man who parted us;” and, 
bending down, she laid her lips on his 
brow to seal their reconciliation; and he, 
loosening her hands, drew her arms about 
his throat, and held her in a close embrace 
as though he never meant to let her go 


again, 


Mary Anne Robinson never married, to 
the great and unfeigned indignation of 
her mother. The girl’s whole nature 
seemed to change from the day on which 
she gave up Geoffrey Jocelyn. Her frivolity 
and lightness dropped from her like a 
cast-off garment, and she gave herself up 
entirely to works of charity. 

At the present time, in the Z—— 
Hospital, in one of the busiest parts of 
East London, is a sweet-faced, blue-eyed 
sister, whose curly golden locks are tucked 
away demurely under the prim white cap, 
whose azure orbs yet wear a sad, wistful 
look, as though, despite her busy life and 
constant occupation, she often indulges in 
a mournful retrospection; thoughts of 
that unforgotten, unforgetable past—those 
golden summer days, when for a brief while 
she fancied herself beloved evenas she loved. 

She is called Sister Marguérite, but 
once she was known to the world as Mary 
Anne Robinson, 
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TABLE OF EVENTS, 1890-1891. 


SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


2.—British Mediterranean Fleet entered Toulon 
Roadstead, receiving a very cordial wel- 
come at the great French naval port. 

3.—Worthing incorporated a borough. 

German Emperor reviewed German and 
Austrian Fleets at Kiel. 

3, 4.—Destructive fire at Salonica, greater part 
of the town being destroyed. 
10.—Sudden death of Canon Liddon, aged 61. 
Interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Serious rioting at Southampton by dockers 
on strike. Troops called out, who only 
succeeded in clearing the streets after 
desperate and prolonged resistance. 

The Doncaster St. Leger, for which fifteen 
ran, won by the Duke of Portland’s 
Memoir, the Duke of Westminster’s Blue 
Green being second, and Mr. Gretton’s 
Gonsalvo third. 

The match at Lord’s, between M.C.C. and 
Australians, for benefit of Cricketers’ 
Fund, ended by club winning, and £696 
added to the fund. 

At Paddington, W. C. Jones, of Polytechnic 
Club, bicycled a mile in 2 min. 202 secs., 
beating record by 6} secs. 

20.—News arrived of two terrible maritime 
disasters off coast of Japan, the Turkish 
frigate “‘Entragroul” and a large Japanese 
mail-steamer having both foundered ina 
gale. Of the latter’s crew, all perished 
save one, and of those on board the war- 
ship, only 63 saved out of 650. 

The Lancashire Plate of £11,000 won by 
Amphion, who beat eight others. 

The concluding match of the Australians, 
played at Manchester, against an eleven 
of English professionals, ended in a draw. 
During their tour, the Australians played 
38 matches, winning 13, losing 16, and 
drawing 9. 

27.—The glove fight for £1,000 and Championship 
of the World between Slavin, an Aus- 
tralian, and McAuliffe, an American, at 
Ormonde Club, resulted in victory of the 
Colonist, after contest of only six minutes. 

28.—During service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
clerk, named Eastwood, committed suicide 
by shooting himself with a revolver. 

29.—Mr. Alderman Savory elected Lord Mayor 
for ensuing civic year. 

30.—Sir Thomas Farrer elected Vice-President 
of London County Council. 


OCTOBER, 1890. 


1,—Arrival of German Emperor in Vienna on 
& visit to Emperor of Austria. 

2.—Visit of Queen of Roumania to the Queen 
at Balmoral. 

38.—At Kempton Park the Great Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes, value £6,000, won by 
Blavatsky, twenty starting. 


8,9.—At Newmarket, Middle Park Plate won | 





by Gouverneur, seven running; and Cesare- 
witch, by Sheen, in field of twenty-two, 
Alicante being second and Judith third. 

13.—Disastrous fire in middle of the day at 
hat manufactory in Smithfield, eight young 
women losing their lives, and many other 
persons being injured. 

14.—Count von Moltke’s ninetieth birthday cele- 
brated in Berlin, a great crowd of Royal 
and distinguished personages taking part 
in the splendid festivities. The veteran 
soldier received numerous costly gifts, in- 
cluding a magnificent Field Marshal’s 
baton from the Emperor. 

22.—At Newmarket, the Cambridgeshire won by 
Alicante, who beat Belmont, Tostig, and 
twenty-six others. 

29.—Mr. Gladstone presented with the freedom 
of the City of Dundee. 

New Royal Infirmary of Liverpool, erected 
at cost of £170,000, opened by Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. 

31.—By collision off coast of New Jersey, 
between Spanish steamship ‘ Vizcaya” 
and a large American schooner, ninety- 
seven of those on board steamer were lost. 


NOVEMBER, 1890. 


4.—The City and South London Electrical 
Railway opened by Prince of Wales. 

5.—At Royal Aquarium, W. J. Peall, in an “ all 
in” billiard match, kept in for a day and 
a half, and completed the extraordinary 
break of 3,304, the best ever made. 

6.—Liverpool Autumn Cup won by Lady Rose- 
bery, who beat nine others. 

10.—Lord Mayor’s Day, the Prime Minister 

making the usual political speech at 
Guildhall banquet. 

Terrible naval disaster, H.M.’s ‘‘ Serpent ” 
totally wrecked during night on the 
Spanish coast, only three sailors out of the 
entire crew reaching shore alive. 

Serious fire at Wellington Barracks, in the 
married men’s quarters, several persons 
being badly injured. 

15.—-Mr. Goschen elected Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, and Mr. A. J. Balfour 
of that of Glasgow. 

17.—The divorce suit, O’Shea v. O’Shea and 
Charles 8. Parnell, M.P., was undefended, 
and decree nisi pronounced. 

19.—At Berlin, the marriage of Princess Victoria, 
sister of the German Emperor, and grand- 
daughter of the Queen, with Prince Adolph 
of Schaumburg - Lippe, celebrated with 
much pomp. 

At Tipperary, Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P.,and Mr. 
Dillon, M.P., sentenced to be imprisoned for 
six months, under Crimes Act, in absentia, 
several others being also condemned to im- 
prisonment for various periods. 

At the inquest on two children who died in 
hospital from injuries sustained at the 
recent fire at Wellington Barracks, the jury 
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censured War Department for not having 
attended to reports which had been made 
on dangerous condition of the building in 
which the married soldiers were quartered. 

21.—At Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pronounced judgment in case 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, charged with 
Ritualistic practices. On two issues the 
Bishop was found to be in the wrong, and 
absolved on all others. 

22.—The Manchester November Handicap, for 
which nineteen competed, won by Parling- 
ton, with Shall We Remember and Ring- 
master second and third. 

23.—Death of King of Holland, aged 73, his 
successor being his only surviving child, 
Wilhelmina, aged 10 years, Queen Emma 
beingappointed Regent during herminority. 

25.—Parliament opened by Royal Commission. 


DECEMBER, 1890. 


4.—At the Hague, the funeral of the late King 
took place with much state, many Royal 
and Princely personages being present. 

Opening of New Olympic Theatre in Wych 
Street, a commodious building under 
management of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

5.—Death of Mrs. Peel, wife of Speaker of 
House of Commons; and of Mr. Baron 
Huddleston, Judge of the High Court. 

6. —Mr. Justin McCarthy elected chairman of the 
large section of the Irish Parliamentary 
party who repudiate the leadership of Mr. 
Parnell. 

9.—Parliament adjourned to 22nd January. 

10.—Influential meeting at Guildhall, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, to protest against 
Jewish persecution in Russia. 

12.—Sudden death of Sir Edgar Boehm, the 
eminent sculptor, in hisstudio, in Brompton 
Road, aged 56. 

15.—At Reading, the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale installed Provincial Grand Master 
of Berkshire, by his father, the Prince of 
Wales, Grand Master of English Free- 
masons; a large body of the craft present. 

19.—Great snowstorm in London. 

20.—The remains of the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
R.A., buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by 
desire of the Queen, his grave being in 
‘Painters’ Corner,” near where Landseer, 
Turner, and Reynolds lie interred. 

21,—Fatal fire in passage off the Strand, which, 
although confined to one room, resulted in 
its oceupants, a tailor named O’Hara and 
his three children, losing their lives. 

22.—Great strike of railway workmen in Glasgow, 
Kdinburgh, and other places in Scotland, 
several thousands having ceased work. 

23.—Arrival of Czarewitch at Bombay, where 
he was received with great ceremony and 
high honours. 

North Kilkenny election resulted in return 
of Sir M. Pope Hennessy, Anti-Parnellite, 
Mr. Parnell’s nominee being defeated 
by a majority of 1,162. 

Mrs. Pearcy executed in Newgate for the 
barbarous murder of Mrs. Hogg and her 
infant child. 

25.—Death of Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York, 
aged 72. 





26.—Bank Holiday. Thousands of Londoners 
spent the day on the ice in the parks, all 
the theatres and other popular places of 
entertainment being crammed, as usual on 
Boxing Night. 


JANUARY, 18091. 


1.—F rightful disaster at a school entertainment 
at Leeds, the dresses of fourteen young 
girls, composed of cotton wool to represent 
snow, catching fire one from the other, only 
three of the unfortunate children surviving 
the terrible injuries they sustained. 

2.—Death of A. W. Kinglake, the historian of 
the Crimean War, aged 80. 

3.—About 240 clerks in Post Office Savings Bank 
suspended for refusing to work overtime, 
but afterwards reinstated. 

5.—Lord Zetland, Viceroy of Ireland, and Mr. 
Balfour, Chief Secretary, published appeal 
for charitable aid in relieving the great 
distress existing in the sister kingdom. 

10.—Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, appointed 
Archbishop of York. 

19.—Sir James Hannen, for many years Presi- 
dent of the Probate and Divorce Court, 
appointed a Lord of Appeal, the high 
office carrying with it a life peerage. 

22.—Reassembly of both Houses of Parliament. 

23.—Sudden death in Brussels of Prince Baldwin, 
heir to the Belgian throne, aged 22, deeply 
lamented. 

27.—Terrible explosion in colliery near Phila- 
delphia, 150 miners being killed. 

29.—Funeral of Prince Baldwin in Brussels, in 

presence of enormous crowds. 
Termination of Scotch Railway Strike. 

30.—Death of Mr. Bradlaugh, junior Member for 
Northampton. 

31.—Opening of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Royal 
English Opera, Shaftesbury Avenue, a 
very commodious theatre, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s grand opera, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” being 
performed for the first time before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


FEBRUARY, 1891. 


9.—At instance of Russian Ambassador, Lord 
Salisbury returned to the Lord Mayor his 
letter and City Memorial which he had 
forwarded to the Czar on subject of 
Jewish persecution in Russia. 

12.—-Mr. Dillon, M.P., and Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
arrested at Folkestone, and conveyed to 
Ireland to undergo the six months’ im- 
prisonment to which they were sentenced 
at Tipperary in November last. 

16.—Mr. John Morley’s motion of censure on the 
Government, for the action of the Irish 
Executive in connection with the recent 
political prosecutions in Ireland, defeated 
by 75 votes. 

19.—Tokar occupied by the Egyptian troops 
commanded by Colonel Holled Smith, after 
severe fighting with a strong Dervish 
force under Osman Digma, which was 
decisively defeated with loss of 700 killed, 
all their principal Emirs being among the 
slain. Our losses were thirteen killed, 
among whom was Captain Barrow, and 
five officers and about fifty men wounded. 
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20.—The proposal of Mr. Pritchard Morgan to 
disestablish the Church in Wales, which 
had the support of Mr. Gladstone, rejected 
by majority of 32. 
21.—Waterloo Cup won by Colonel North’s 
Fullerton, last year’s winner, and who also 
divided in 1889 with his kennel companion, 
Troughend, a truly extraordinary record. 
Death of the Earl of Albemarle, aged 92, 
one of the few last survivors of Waterloo. 
Terrible explosion in Springfield Colliery, 
Nova Scotia, 120 lives being lost. 
26.—The Queen, accompanied by Prince of 
Wales and others of the Royal Family, 
visited Portsmouth Dockyard, and per- 
formed the ceremony of launching the first- 
class cruiser,“ Royal Arthur,” and powerful 
ironclad battle-ship, ‘‘ Royal Sovereign.” 


MARCH, 1891. 


6.—By special command, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
Savoy Company gave a performance of 
““The Gondoliers,” in Waterloo Chamber 
of Windsor Castle, before the Queen and 
a large and distinguished company. 

7.—Annual football match, under Rugby rules, 
between England and Scotland, won by 
latter by three goals to one. 

9, 10.—Great snowstorm and gale in London, 
and nearly over whole kingdom; many 
shipwrecks and considerable loss of life. 

17.—Mr. John Hare and the Garrick Company 
attended at Windsor Castle “by com- 
mand,” and performed ‘“ A Pair of Spec- 
tacies,” and ‘A Quiet Rubber,” before 
Her Majesty, and her Court and visitors. 

Terrible catastrophe in the Mediterranean, 
the large British steamer “ Utopia,” from 
Trieste to New York, being sunk in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, by collision with H.M. 
ironclad “Anson,” 536 persons being 
drowned—all Italian emigrants—except- 
ing twelve of the crew. 

Death of Prince Napoleon in Rome. 

18.—Lincolnshire Handicap won by Lord George 
in field of twenty-one, Seraphine II. and 
Nunthorpe being second and third. 

19.—Liverpool Grand National won by Come 
Away, twenty-one running. 

In Honse of Commons, a resolution in 
favour of opening London museums, etc., 
on Sundays, rejected by large majority. 

21.—University Boat Race won by Oxford in 
21 mins. 48 secs., after splendid struggle, 
Cambridge being defeated by short half- 
length only. 

At the Oval, in presence of nearly 30,000 
spectators, the Blackburn Rovers won the 
Association Football Challenge Cup from 
the Notts players, by three goals to one, 

The House of Commons Point to Point 
Steeplechase, near Daventry, resulted in 
Mr. Pease winning prize for the light 
weights, and Lord Henry Bentinck that 
for the heavy division. 

23.—Departure of the Queen from Windsor for 
Grasse, in the South of France. 

24.—Serious military disaster in Assam, the 
small British force at Manipur having 
been suddenly attacked by overwhelming 
numbers of natives, a considerable num- 
ber of our Indian troops and one British 





officer slain, and Chief Commissioner of 
Assam and his civil staff treacherously 
seized and murdered. The other military 
officers and the ladies on station ‘suc- 
ceeded in reaching place of safety. 
30.—Kaster Monday. Bright weather favoured 
holiday makers, who crowded the various 
places of recreation about London, 75,000 
having gone to Crystal Palace alone. 
31.—-Death of Earl Granville, aged 76. 


APRIL, 1891. 


8.—-City and Suburban won by Nunthorpe, beat- 
ing Bullion, Workington, and twelve others. 
10.—At Sandown Park, Prince of Wales’s Pier- 
ratte won the valuable Esher Stakes, the 
victory being heartily cheered. 
12.—Admiral Wallis, G.C.B., the senior Admiral 
of the Fleet, and who was second lieutenant 
of the ‘‘Shannon” when she fought her 
memorable battle with the ‘“‘ Chesapeake,” 
off Boston, as long ago as 1813, attained 
his hundredth year. 
21.—Lord Salisbury, Grand Master of the Prim- 
rose League, addressed an important 
political speech to a vast meeting of the 
members in Covent Garden Theatre. 
23.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
annual financial statement in House of 
Commons, and announced surplus of about 
two millions, one-half of which he pro- 
posed to devote towards free education in 
elementary schools, £500,000 to the con- 
struction of barracks, and £400,000 to the 
withdrawal of light gold from circulation. 
In House of Lords, Sir Wm. Whiteway, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, was 
heard at the bar in opposition to New- 
foundland Fisheries Bill. 
24,—Sudden death of Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
in Berlin, aged 91. 
26.—Manipur occupied by British troops, who 
found place deserted, and within the 
Rajah’s dismantled palace were discovered 
the heads of the British officers treache- 
rously seized and murdered on 24th March. 
28.—Funeral of Count von Moltke, in Berlin; an 
imposing military pageant, the Emperor 
taking part as a principal mourner. 
29,—-At Newmarket, the Two Thousand Guineas, 
for which nine started, won by Lord 
Alington’s Common, with Orvieto and 
Peter Flower second and third. 
30.—Return of Queen to Windsor, after five 
weeks’ residence in South of France. 


MAY, 1891. 


1.—The One Thousand Guineas won by Mimi, 
beating Melody, Siphonia, and nine others. 

2.—Royal Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, opened 
by Prince of Wales. 

Annual dinner of the Royal Academy. 
4,—Great and orderly demonstration of Eight 
Hours’ Labour League in Hyde Park. 
5.—Death of Dr. Magee, Archbishop of York, 

who was translated from See of Peter- 
borough as recently as January last. 
6.—Chester Cup won by Vasistas, beating 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Burnaby, and nine 
others. 
At Central Criminal Court, Captain Verney, 
M.P. for North Bucks, pleaded guilty to 
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an offence under Criminal Law Amend- | 9,12,—At Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes won 
ment Act, and sentenced to twelve months’ by Melody ; Ascot Stakes by Houndsditch ; 
imprisonment. Royal Hunt Cup by Laureate II.; Gold 

9.—At Kempton Park, Cup by Morion, who beat Queen’s Birth- 


Stakes fell to Nunthorpe, who defeated 
Martagon, Rusticus, and sixteen others. 
Interment of Dr. Magee in Peterborough 
Cathedral. 
12.—Captain Verney, Member for North Bucks, | 
unanimously expelled House of Commons. | 
13.—Newmarket Stakes won by Mimi, twelve | 
starting. 
18.—Whit Monday. Wintry weather prevented | 
large attendances at open-air places of 
amusement; but those under cover were 
largely patronised. 
Queen Natalie of Servia expelled Belgrade, 
and conducted across Hungarian frontier. 
Dr. Maclagan, Bishop of Lichfield, ap- 
pointed Archbishop of York. 

20.—Lord Salisbury presented with the freedom 
of the City of Glasgow. 

21.—Visit of the Queen to Derby, where she 
laid the foundation of new infirmary. ' 

22, 23.—Manchester Cup, for which thirteen ' 
ran, won by Lily of Lumley; and Whit- | 
suntide Plate by Rueil, ten starting. 

23.—By upsetting a paraffin lamp in his house in | 
London, Lord Romilly and two female 
servants lost their lives. 

24.—Seventy-second birthday of the Queen. 
French Derby won by Ermack. 

26.—Lt. Grant, of Indian Staff Corps, promoted | 
to rank of Captain and Brevet-Major, and 
awarded Victoria Cross, for “ conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to his country,” 
during recent operations in Assam. 

27, 29.—At Epsom, the Derby, run in heavy rain, 
easily won by Sir F. Johnstone’s Common, 
beating M. Blanc’s Gouverneur, Sir J. 
Duke’s Martenhurst, and eight others; 
and the Oaks, by Mr. Fenwick’s Mimi, 
who defeated Corstorphine, Lady Prim- | 
rose, and three other fillies. 


| 
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JUNE, 1891. 


1.—Extraordinary Cricket at Lord’s, the M.C.C’ 
defeating Notts in one day by an innings 
and thirty-seven runs, Ferris taking in all 
eleven wickets for thirty-two runs. Notts 
only scored twenty-one in first and sixty- 
nine in second innings. 

7.—Great strike of employés of London Omni- 
bus Companies, their chief demands being 
increased pay and hours of daily labour 
limited to twelve. 

Grand Prix de Paris won by Clamart in 
field of twelve. 

Death, at Montreal, of Sir John Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Canada, deeply regretted 
throughout the Dominion. 

Violent earthquake shocks in Italy, those in 
province of Verona causing great damage 
and some loss of life. 

9.—Theaction for slander brought by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, against two ladies and 
three gentlemen, for alleging that they had 
seen him repeatedly cheat at the game of 
baccarat at a private country house, and 
in which the Prince of Wales had taken 
part, resulted, after a seven days’ trial, in 





verdict for defendants. 


day, Gonsalvo, and two others; Wokingham 

Stakes, for which twenty-four ran, by 

Rathbeal; and the rich Hardwicke Stakes 

by L’ Abbesse de Jouarre, four others start- 

ing. Brilliant weather throughout. 
12.—End of Great London Bus Strike. 

Gazette Notice that Lieut.-Col. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been removed from 
the Army, “Her Majesty having no further 
occasion for his services.” 

14.—Very dreadful railway accident near Basle ; 
a passenger train precipitated into the 
River Birse by collapse of the bridge, and 
nearly a hundred of its occupants killed, 
and about a hundred and fifty injured. 

15.—The native commissioned officers of Major 
Grant’s gallant force in the Manipur Ex- 
pedition, admitted into Second Class of 
Order of British India, and the non- 
commissioned officers and men into Third 
Class of Order of Merit, they also receiv- 
ing grant of six months’ pay. 


| 23.—Dr. Hermann Adler installed Chief Rabbi of 


United Hebrew Congregations of British 
Empire, in Great Synagogue, Aldersgate. 

24, 25.—At Gosforth Park, Northumberland Plate 
won by Queen’s Birthday, and Seaton 
Delaval Plate by Persistive. 

24.—In presence of thirty Bishops and an other- 
wise large and distinguished assemblage, 
the Duke of Connaught laid foundation 
stone of Church House, Westminster. 

Celebration at Eton of 450th anniversary 
of foundation of its College. 

Emperor of Austria visited British squadron 
at Fiume, and lunched with Admiral 
Hoskins on flagship “ Victoria.” 

30.—Lady Macdonald created a Peeress of United 
Kingdom in recognition of the long and 
distinguished services of her late husband, 
Sir John Macdonald. 

The annual University Cricket Match at 
Lord’s won by Oxford by two wickets. 

At Newmarket, the July Stakes won by 
Flyaway, beating seven others, 


JULY, 1891. 


1.— Arrival of German Emperor and Empress 
at Amsterdam, where they were warmly 
received by the Queen Regent, the young 
Queen, and by all classes. 

2.—Mrs. Grimwood—whose husband was one of 
the officers murdered at Manipur — re- 
ceived by the Queen and decorated with 
the Royal Red Cross, “in recognition of 
her services to the wounded ” at Manipur. 

3.—The match at the Oval, between Gentlemen 
and Players, won by former by an innings 
and fifty-four runs. 

4,+-Arrival of German Emperor and Empress at 
Port Victoria, being met and cordially 
welcomed by Prince of Wales, his brothers, 
and elder son, who accompanied them to 
Windsor on visit to the Queen. 

Lawn Tennis Championship won by W. 
Baddeley, beating J. Pim in final; Mr. 
Hamilton, the holder, not competing. { 
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6.—Marriage of Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein, second daughter of Prince and 
Princess Christian, to Prince Aribert of 
Anhalt, solemnised with much magnifi- 
cence in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
before the Queen, German Emperor and 
Empress, Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
a great assemblage of distinguished people. 

News received from Sydney that, on twenty- 
ninth June, by bursting of a gun on 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Cordelia,” during firing practice, 
two lieutenants and four men were killed, 
and twelve men injured. 

7,— Collision, near Dover, between British 
steamers “Dunholme” and “ Kinloch”; 
former sunk and seventeen of crew lost. 

King and Queen of Italy visited H.M.S. 
‘* Benbow,” at Venice, and entertained at 
lunch by the officers of British Squadron. 

Carlow election resulted in the return of 
the Anti-Parnellite by large majority. 

State banquet in St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor, given by the Queen to German 
Emperor and Empress. 

Four executions by electricity in New 
York, and death instantaneous in each. 

§.—State entry of German Emperor and Em- 
press into London, receiving a magnificent 
reception. Their Majesties afterwards at- 
tended a state performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera given in their honour by 
command of the Queen. 

Return match at Lord’s, between Gentlemen 
and Players, resulted in a draw, owing to 
continuous wet weather. 

Prince of Wales unveiled fine statue of late 
Lord Napier of Magdala in Waterloo Place. 

9.—Garden Party at Marlborough House, at- 
tended by the Queen, German Emperor 
and Empress, and numerous Royalties and 
high society generally. 

At Leicester, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
won by Révérend, beating five others, the 
favourite, Mimi, not being placed. 

10.—State visit of German Emperor and Empress 
to City, where they received a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome enclosed in a splendid 
gold casket. At the Guildhall luncheon 
the Emperor made an important speech, 
declaring that his object, above all, was 
the maintenance of peace. 

At Sandown Park, the Eclipse Stakes of 
£10,000 won by Surefoot, after magnificent 
struggle with Gouverneur and Common, 
Nine started. 

11.—At Wimbledon, 30,000 troops, of whom 
over 23,000 were Metropolitan Volunteers, 
reviewed by German Emperor, accom- 
panied by Prince of Wales, other Royal 
Princes, and a brilliant staff, who after. 
wards proceeded to the Crystal Palace to 
witness parade of fire brigades from all 
parts of the country, and a splendid display 
of fireworks designed for the occasion, 

At Lord’s, the annual cricket match between 
Eton and Harrow, won by the latter by 
seven wickets. 

12.—Visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
to Lord aud Lady Salisbury at Hatfield. 

13.—Farewell visit of German Emperor, accom- 
panied by the Empress, to Queen at 
Windsor, the Emperor afterwards leaving 
London to join his yacht at Leith, and 





the Empress proceeding to Felixstowe, 
where her children were residing. 

15.—Private visit of German Empress and her 
youthful sons to Queen at Windsor, re- 
turning to Felixstowe in the evening. 

16.—Review of 10,000 troops at Aldershot by the 
Queen, many thousands witnessing the 
brilliant military spectacle. 

I. J. Osmond, Amateur Champion Cyclist, 
covered 23 miles 1,260 yards in one hour, 
beating all records from mile inclusive. 

At Newmarket, the Midsummer Plate won 
by Orvieto, Chesterfield Stakes by La 
Fléche, and July Cup by Memoir. 

17.—Fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
** Punch.” 

18.—Shocking accident on Ince section of Man- 
chester Canal, a train of waggons having 
been precipitated down a cutting upon 
men at work below, ten being killed out- 
right and others badly injured. 

21.—Opening of Victoria Law Courts, Birming- 
ham, by Prince of Wales. 

At Bisley, the Queen’s Prize of £250, with 
gold badge and medal, won by Private 
Dear, Queen’s Edinburgh. 

Census returns show population of United 
Kingdom to be 37,740,283. 

Arrival in London of Prince of Naples, 
Crown Prince of Italy. 

22.—Launch at Hull of H.M.S. “ Endymion” by 
Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Liverpool Cup won by Rathbeal, and Great 
Lancashire Stakes by Lady Morgan. 

Prince of Wales laid the foundation of South- 
West London Polytechnic Institution. 

23.—Arrival of French Squadron at Cronstadt, 
meeting with enthusiastic welcome. 

Fifty Miles Safety Bicycle Championship 
Race, won by F. J. Osmond in 2 hrs, 
28 min. 16 secs. 

24.—Visit of Prince of Naples to Queen at 
Osborne. 

25.—The Wingfield Sculls rowed over by Mr. G. 
Nickalls, the holder not competing. 

26.—Terrible railway collision just outside Paris ; 
forty-eight killed and over a hundred 
seriously injured. 

At Friar’s Goose Chemical Works, Gates- 
head, by collapse of six condensers, seven 
men killed, six instantaneously. 

27.—Mr. Atkinson, Member for Boston, sus- 
pended from the service of the House for 
a week for addressing insulting com- 
munications to the Speaker. 

Glove fight for £1,000 and Championship of 
England between Edward Pritchard and 
“Jim” Smith, won by former in third round. 

At Lacy Green, High Wycombe, three men 
killed by a flash of lightning, and several 
others injured. 

28-31.—At Goodwood, the Stewards’ Cup, for 
which twenty-four ran, won by Unicorn ; 
Richmond Stakes by Orme; Goodwood 
Stakes by White Feather; Sussex Stakes by 
Orvieto; Goodwood Cup by Gonsalvo, five 
starting; Prince of Wales’s Stakes by 
Orme ; andChesterfield Stakes by Goodlake, 

30.—Ministerial banquet at the Mansion House, 
Lord Salisbury making the political speech 
customary on the occasion. 

Launch at Chatham of H.M. first-class 
battle-ship ‘“ Hood.” 
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AUGUST, 1891. 


3.—Bank Holiday. Fairly favourable weather, 
the occasional showers not preventing the 
various places of amusement from being 
very largely attended. 

After an interval of very many years, the 
Dunmow Flitch awarded to three claimants, 
the trial and presentation being conducted 
strictly according to ancient custom. 

4.—The Royal Yacht Squadron Queen’s Cup 
won by “ Cetonia,” beating five others. 

4, 5.—At Brighton, the Stakes won by Veau d’Or, 
eight starting ; and the Cup by Nunthorpe, 
beating three others. 

5.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission. 

8.—Professor Higgins, a wei!-known parachutist, 
killed near Leeds by fall from his balloon. 

Annual meeting of the National Artillery 
Association at Shoeburyness. 

10.—Opening of the seventh International 
Hygienic Congress in St. James’s Hall, 
under presidency of Prince of Wales. 

Death sentences passed upon the Senapati 
and the Tongal General of Manipur, for 
complicity in the recent murders of our 
officers at that place, confirmed by the 
Viceroy of India in Council, the two 
other capital sentences being commuted 
to transportation for life. 

The Union Company’s new steamship, 
“Scot,” accomplished the voyage from 
Southampton to Cape Town in fifteen 
days two hours and ten minutes —the 
fastest passage ever made. 

Two members of the Chichester Cyclists’ 
Tourist Club, enroute from Paris to Vienna, 
crossed the Stelvio, the highest of the 
Alpine passes, and which connects the Tyrol 
with Austria at the height of 9,126 feet. 

11.—Death of Dr. Elliott, Dean of Bristol, aged 91. 

Mr, A. J. Balfour laid foundation stone of 
a working man’s Constitutional Club at 
Plymouth, and was afterwards entertained 
at luncheon by the Plymouth Conservative 
Association. 

Conversazione at the Guildhall to the mem- 
bers of the International Hygienic Con- 
gress, at which 4,000 guests were present. 

11, 12.—At Kempton Park, the International 
Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes won by 
Flyaway in a field of seven; and the City 
of London Breeders’ Foal Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, by Bumptious, six starting. 

12.—Death, at Boston, U.S.A., of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, the popular author, and 
who was American Minister in London in 
1880-5, aged 72. 

The White Star Company’s steamer, “ Ma- 
jestic,” arrived at New York, from 
Queenstown, in five days eighteen hours 
and eight minutes—best time on record. 

13.—Public execution of the Senapati and the 
Tongal General at Manipur. 

15.—The Bath Road Club Hundred Miles Cycling 
Race, for which eleven started, won by C. 
A. Smith, Bath Road Club, in 5 hrs, 
59 mins. 11 secs., fastest on record. 

17.—The Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross celebrated its seven- 
teenth annual festival at the Crystal 
Palace, a great gathering, which included 
Cardinal Manning, being present. 





Another disastrous railway accident in 
Switzerland, the Paris express having 
dashed into a special excursion train near 
Berne, fourteen persons being killed and 
about twenty-five seriously injured. 

18.—Seventy naval cadets from French training- 
sloop “ Bougainville,” lying at Spithead, 
with their commandant and other officers, 
visited Naval Exhibition, Chelsea, meeting 
with a most hospitable reception from the 
executive committee. 

Owing to a ‘‘Cloud-Burst”’ in the Tyrol, 
fully half of the village of Kollmann de- 
stroyed, and forty persons drowned. 

19.—The French Squadron, under Admiral 
Gervais, anchored in Osborne Bay, re- 
ceiving an enthusiastic reception from the 
British war-ships at Spithead. 

The British Association met at Cardiff, 
Professor Huggins, the eminent astrono- 
mer, delivering the presidential address. 

20.—Banquet at Osborne to Admiral Gervais and 
his principal officers, the English Admirals 
and Captains, and many other distinguished 
persons, being also Her Majesty’s guests. 

Terrible cyclone at Martinique, 400 persons 
perishing, and property to enormous 
amount destroyed. 

Death of Duke of Cleveland, aged 89, the 
title becoming extinct. 

21.—The French and English fleets off Ports- 
mouth inspected by the Queen. 

22.—By collapse of a house in New York, nearly 
a hundred persons perished. 

French Admiral and officers entertained by 
the Mayor at a banquet in Portsmouth 
Town Hall,a brilliant company assembling. 

24,— Death of Mr. Raikes, the Postmaster-General, 
and M.P.for Cambridge University,aged53. 

Desperate fighting just outside Valparaiso 
between the Insurgents and Government 
troops, immense loss in killed and wounded 
being reported. 

Dinner to French petty officers and seamen 
in Portsmouth own Hall, the greatest 
enthusiasm being displayed by the visitors. 

25.—The English Admirals and officers enter- 
tained on French flagship, the Dukes of 
Cambridge and Connaught and the French 
Ambassador among the Admiral’s guests. 

25, 26.—At York, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
won by El Diablo, sixteen running; and the 
Great Ebor by Buccaneer, thirteen running. 

26.—Death of General Whichcote, aged 97, who 
was lieutenant at Waterloo. 

Departure of the French Squadron from 
Spithead. . 

27.-—Disastrous railway accident in North Caro- 
lina, owing to train leaving line; thirty 
persons reported killed and many injured. 

28.—Sanguinary battle on the outskirts of Val- 
paraiso, resulting in total defeat of the 
Government troops, the flight of the 
President, and capture and occupation of 
the city by the Insurgent forces, the loss 
of the two armies in killed and wounded 
being estimated at 5,000 men. Santiago 
afterwards occupied by the Insurgents. 

29.—Close of the first-class county cricket season, 
Surrey being left champion county, Lan- 
cashire coming next, but far behind. 

31—By a colliery explosion at Bedminster, 
Bristol, ten were killed. 
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THE death of Miss MARIANNE Nortu, in her 
sixty-first year, on the 30th August, 1890, de- 
prived the world of an accomplished naturalist, 
traveller, and artist, of whom a permanent monu- 
ment remains in the “North” Gallery at Kew 
Gardens. 

In September died in America the once famous 
actor and dramatist, Dion Bovucicavtt, after a 
brilliant but troubled and eccentric career. He 
was born in Dublin, a.p. 1820. 

Early in October died Mrs. Booru, the wife of 
the well-known Salvation Army General, an 
amiable and devoted woman. Proressor J. E. 
THoRoLD RoGers, who died in the same month, 
was in his sixty-eighth year, and occupied the 
chair of political economy at Oxford. His work 
on “‘ Agriculture and Prices” is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the subject. Sir 
RicHArRD Burton, who died on the 20th October, 
was a man of extraordinary energy and enter- 
prise, which were combined with unique attain- 
ments in Oriental languages and literature. He 
was born 19th March, 1821, and entered the East 
India Company’s military service in 1842, but 
was soon permitted to devote himself to travel 
and exploration. In 1852 he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, and in 1858 he was 
exploring Central Africa with Captain Speke, and 
joined in the discovery of Lake Tanganyika. In 
1860 he married the wife who shared so many of 
his subsequent travels and adventures. In 1869 
he was appointed Consul at Damascus, and in 
1872 removed to the less congenial region of 
Trieste, where he died. In October also died 
Mr. C. C. Munir, born 1818 at Chelsea, the 
founder of the extensive subscription library 
known as “Mudie’s.” In the same month of 
October died Henry Courtney SELovs, an 
artist who lived and worked during the greater 
part of the century, having exhibited a picture at 
the Royal Academy, Somerset House, in 1818. 
Mr. Selous died in his eighty-eighth year. 

The death of Mr. Sarrtey Hisperp on the 
16th November at Kew, in his sixty-sixth year, 
removes a fascinating and picturesque writer on 
floriculture and gardening topics. 

On 12th December, 1890, died Sir JosEra 
Epear Boeuy, R.A., Bart., who was born July 6th, 
1834, of Hungarian parentage, at Vienna. Sir 
Edgar first settled in London in 1862, where his 
works in terra cotta and bronze soon obtained 
favour and fashionable recognition. Of late years 
Sir Edgar seems to have had almost a monopoly 
of the public statues of the Metropolis, most of 
which are respectable in design and execution, 
if they reach no very high standard of excellence. 
On December 25th died Dr. THomson, Archbishop 
of York, aged seventy-one. He was raised to the 
dignity of Primate of England in 1862. 

A remarkable career, that of Dr. SCHLIEMANN, 
was terminated by death in December, 1890. The 
future explorer was born 6th January, 1822, of 
humble parents, in Mecklenberg, and began life 
as @ grocer’s apprentice, but pursued unre- 
mittingly his classical studies, while he embarked 
in business with such energy and success that in 





1863 he retired from the business he had founded 
in St. Petersburg with a handsome fortune. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to his chosen 
career of exploration among the buried cities and 
hidden tombs of the ancient world. The Doctor’s 
books and the antiquities which he collected 
remain to bear witness to his discoveries. 

In the new year of 1891, January 2nd, died 
A. W. Kinetake in his eighty-first year, whose 
earliest work, “ Eothen,” a fascinating record of 
Eastern travel, had an extraordinary success. He 
wrote in later years a lengthy history of the 
Crimean War. January 4th died the well-known 
“Punch” artist, CHARLES KEENE, who in humour 
and graphic power was a worthy successor of 
John Leech. Mr. Keene was born at Hornsey in 
1823. On the 11th of the same month death 
overtook the famous Prefect, BARON HaussMANN, 
the creator of modern Paris, of which the 
boulevards and lofty buildings are his monu- 
ment. 

On the 17th January died Grorce BANcROoFT, 
author of the “ History of the United States of 
America.” On the 30th January died CHARLES 
BraDLAuGH, M.P. for Northampton, whose long 
struggle with the House of Commons for his 
seat will be freshly remembered. The great 
artist MerissonreER died on the last day of 
January. He was born at Lyons on the 21st 
February, 1815. The death on the 15th March 
of Sir JosepH BAzALGErte, aged seventy-two, 
and on the 2nd June of Sir JoHN HAWKSHAW, 
in his eighty-first year, removes two of the 
leading engineers of the century; the former of 
whom carried out the main drainage of London 
and the Thames Embankment, while to the latter 
is due the Severn Tunnel, and many other mighty 
works of railway construction. 

The great showman of the century, MR. P. T. 
Barnum, died 7th April, 1891, in his eighty- 
first year. The great strategist of the age, 
Von MotrtkKe, died on the 24th of the same 
month, at the age of ninety years.! KEELEY 
HALSWELLE, a popular artist in lake and river 
scenes, died on the llth April. Mr. Barry 
SULLIVAN, an actor of distinction in the serious 
drama, died on the 3rd May. On the 5th died 
Dr. Macer, Archbishop of York, notable for 
eloquence and humour. Mr. Epwin Long, R.A., 
who died on the 15th, aged fifty-two, found his 
subjects in the antique world. Mr. HENry 
Sampson, the famous Pendragon of the sporting 
press, died on the 16th. 

In June died Sir JoHn Macponatp, the 
Canadian Premier, a native of Glasgow, in his 
seventy-seventh year, and on the 16th of the 
same month the O’GorMaN Manov, a patriotic 
Irishman of the old school, aged eighty-nine. 
Mr. W. H. Grapstone, eldest son of the eminent 
statesman, died July 4th, aged fifty-one years. 
James RussELt LoweEtt, of the ‘‘Biglow Papers,” 
died 12th August, in his seventy-third year. 
And on the 24th died the Rr. Hon. Henry Crcin 
RalkEs, born 1838, whose administration of the 
Post Office in a period of change and agitation 
was marked by firmness and impartiality. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
BISSEXTILE OR LEAP YEAR. 
JANUARY. MARCH. 
| 
1 F Cireumcision. 1) | St. David. Shrove Tuesday. 
2; 8 J. C. Lavater died, 1801. 2 | W | Ash Wednesday. 
3 | § 2nd Sunday after Christmas. 3 | Th | Sir Fitzjames Stephen born, 1829. 
4\|M Roger Ascham died, 1568 ; born, 1515. 4 F Edward IV. installed as king, 1461. 
$i Edward the Confessor died, 1066. 5 S | Sir Henry A. Layard born, 1817. 
6 | W Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 6 S | 1st Sunday in Lent. 
7 | Th Princess Charlotte born, 1796 ; ; died, 1817. 7 M | 8S. Perpetua and Felicitas. 
8 | F Duke of Clarence born, 1864. 8 Ky William III. died, 1702. 
9/8 W. P. Frith, R.A., born, 1819. 9 Ww William Cobbett born, 1762; died, 1835. 
10 Ss lst Sunday after Epiphany. 10 Th William Etty born, 1787. 
11 M Sir Hans Sloane died, 1753. 11 F Torquato Tasso born, 1544; died, 1595. 
12 7 Auguste Comte born, 1795. 12 Ss J. L. Toole born, 1830, 
13 | W St. Hilary. 13 Ss 2nd Sunday in Lent. 
14 Th Bishop Berkeley died, 1753; born, 1684. 14 M | King Humbert of Italy born, 1844, 
15 | F Dr. John Aikin born, 1747; died, 1822. 15 - George Dyer, poet, born, 1755. 
16 8 Richard Savage, poet, born, 1697 ; died, 1743. | 16 Ww | Duchess of Kent died, 1861, 
177 | § 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 17 Th St. Patrick’s Day. 
18 M Sir Samuel Garth died, 1719. 18 F Laurence Sterne died, 1768; born, 1713. 
mi f James Watt born, 1736; died, 1819. 19 Ss Sir John Denham, poet, died, 1668; born, 
20 | W | John Howard died, 1790. 20 | § | 8rd Sunday in Lent. (1615. 
21 | Th | Louis XVI. beheaded. 21 M Robert Bruce born, 1274; died, 1329. 
22 F Lord Byron born, 1788 ; died, 1824. 22 by Rosa Bonheur born, 1822, 
23 | S Coquelin ainé born, 1841. 23 Ww Richard A. Proctor born, 1837 ; died, 1888s. 
24 Ss 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 24 Th Queen Elizabeth died, 1403. 
23 | M Robert Burns born, 1759; died, 1796. 25 F Annunciation B.V.M. Quarter Day, 
26 T Charles John Bernadotte born, 1743. 26 Ss W. E. H. Leckey born, 1838. 
27 | W German Emperor born, 1859. 27 § 4th Sunday in Lent. 
28 | Th General Gordon born, 1833. 28 M | Damiens executed in Paris, 1757. 
20 | F John Hughes, dramatist, born, 1677; died, | 29 T Marshal Soult born, 1709; died, 1841, 
30 8 Walter 8. Landor born, 1775. (1720. | 30 Ww Don Carlos born, 1848, 
31 | S 4th Sunday after Epiphany. 31 Th | Descartes, metaphysician, born, 1596, 
Moon’s PHaseEs. Moon’s PHasks. 
7th, First Quarter .. 1h. 12m. Morning. 5th. First Quarter .. 7h. be ~. Afternoon. 
14th, Full Moon -. 3 27 Morning. 13th, Full Moon 0 Afternoon 
22nd. Last Quarter .. 3 43 Morning. 2ist. Last Quarter .. 5 16 Afternoon. 
29th. New Moon -- 4 39 Afternoon, 28th. New Moon -. 1 18 _ Afternoon 
FEBRUARY. APRIL. 
1 M Partridge and Pheasant Shooting ends. 1 F | Prince Bismarck born, i815. 
2 = Purification. Candlemas Day. 2 S | Emile Zola born, 1840. 
31 W Marquis of Salisbury born, 1830. 3 S | 5th Sunday in Lent. 
4 | Th | George Lillo, dramatist, born, 1793. 4 | M | Oliver Goldsmith died, 1774 ; born, 1728 
5 F St. Agatha. 5 T | Algernon C. Swinburne born, 1837. 
6 8 Henry Irving born, 1838. 6 | W Dr. Busby died, 1695. 
7 s 5th Sunday after Epiphany. 7 | Th | William Wordsworth born, 1770. 
8 | M Samuel Butler born, 1612, an Lorenzo de Medici died, 1492. 
ft 2 Martyrdom of Bishop Hooper, 1555. 9 | 8 Adelina Patti born, 1843. 
10 | W Queen Victoria married, 1840 10 | S$ | Palm Sunday. 
ll Th Archbishop Thomson born, 1819 ; died,1890. | 11 | M George Canning born, 1770. 
12 F Charles Darwin born, 1809. 12 | T Rodney’s victory off Ww ha India Isles. 
13 Ss Richard II. murdered, 1400. 13 | W Fort Sumter taken, 1861. 
14 Ss Septuagesima. 14 | Th Princess Beatrice born, 1857. 
15 M Jeremy Bentham born, 1748; died, 1832. 15 | F Good Friday. 
16 T Philip Melanchthon born, 1497 ; 3 died, 1560. 16| § A. Thiers born, 1797. 
ae Duchess of Albany born, 1861. 17 | § Easter Sunday, 
is | Th Charles Lamb born, 1775. 18 | M Bank Holiday. 
19 | F Henry, Prince of Wales, born, 1593; died, | 19 | T St. Alphege, Archbishop and Martyr. 
20 ] David Garrick born, 17 16. (1612, | 20 w Napoleon III. born, 1808. 
21 Ss Sexagesima. 21 | Th | Louis Kossuth born, 1802. 
22 | M James Barry, artist, born, 1741; died, 1806, | 22 | F Henry Fielding born, lj 07; 3 died, 1754. 
33 | T Samuel Pepys born, 1632. 23 8s St. George’s Day. 
24 | Ww St. Mathias. G. F. Handel born, 1634; died, 24 1 §S Low Sunday. 
25 Th Earl of Essex beheaded, 1601. 1759. |25 | M St. Mark, Evangelist and Martyr. 
26 F Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria born, 1801. 26 | T T. H. S. Escott born, 1844. 
27 | 8 H. W. Longfellow born, 1807. 27 Ww Edward Gibbon born, 1737. 
23 | § Quinquagesima, Shrove Sunday. 23 Th Charles Cotton, poet, "porn, 1630, 
29 | M Edmund Cave born, 1692; died, 1754, 29 F T. A. Trollope born, 1810. 
| 30 8s Duke of Argyle born, 1823. 
Moon’s Puases. | Moon’s Pwaszs. 
5th, First Quarter .. %. 39im. Morning. 4th. First Quarter .. 6h, 2lm. Morning. 
12th. Full Moon -- 7 38 Afternoon, 12th. Full Moon -- 6 26 Morning. 
2Ist. LastQuarter .. © 15 Morning. 20th. Last Quarter .. 6 0 Morning. 
28th. New Moon + 38 47 Morning, 26th. New Moon .. 9 46 Afternoon. 
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2nd Sunday after Easter. 
Leonardo Da Vinci died, 1519. 
Invention of the Cross. Holy Rood. 
Sir Thomes Lawrence born, 1769. 
Empress Eugénie born, 1826. 
Battle of Prague, 1757. 
Robert Browning born, 1812; died, 1889. 
ma Sunday efter Easter. 
. Schiller died, 1805. 
en XV. died, 1774. 
Partial Eclipse ‘of Moon, vis. at Greenwich. 
Execution of Strafford, 1641. 
Old May Day. 
Henry IV. of France assassinated, 11510. 
4th Sunday after Easter. 
Felicia Hemans died, 1835. 
Dr. Edward Jenner born, 1749; died, 1823, 
King Edward murdered at Corfe, 979. 
** Christopher North” born, 1785. 
John Stuart Mill born, 1806, 
Albrecht Diirer born, 1471; died, 152s. 
Rogation Sunday. 
Elias Ashmole born, 1617. 
Queen Victoria born, 1819. 
Princess Helena born, 1846. 
Ascension Day. 
Countess of Salisbury executed, 1541. 
William Pitt born, 1759; died, 1806. 
Sunday after Ascension. 
Viscount Cross born, 1823. 
Frederick William I. of Prussia died, 1740. 


Moon’s PHAsEs, 
First Quarter 7h. 12m, Afternoon. 


Full Moon .. 10 59 Afternoon. 

Last Quarter .. 2 53 Afternoon. 

New Moon -- O 49 Morning. 
JUNE. 


Capture of Chesapeake by Shannon, 1813. 
Thomas Hardy, novelist, born, 1840, 
Prince George of Wales born, 1865, 
George III. born, 1738, 

Whit Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

J. Rennie, engineer, born, 1761 ; 
J. E. Millais, R.A., born, 1829. 
Count Zinzendorf died, 1760. 
Prince James born, 1688, 

St. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. 
Trinity Sunday. 

Frances Burney born, 1752; died, 1840, 
Battle of Marengo, 1800. 

Edward, Black Prince, born, 1330. 

Corpus Christi. 

John Wesley born, 1703. 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

ist Sunday after Trinity. 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

Bishop Stubbs born, 1825. 

Julian Hawthorne born, 1846. 

General Cluseret born, 1823. 

St. John Baptist. Quarter Day. 

H. C, E. Childers born, 1827 

2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

Sir Geo. B. Airey born, 1801. 

Coronation Day. P. P. Rubens born, 1577, 
St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 

Sir Joseph D. Hooker born, 1517. 


died, 1821. 


Moon’s PHASES, 


First Quarter .. 9h. 51m. Morning. 

Full Moon 1 32 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 9% 1 Afternoon. 
New Moon = oe 7 Afternoon. 
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JULY. 


Gaveston beheaded, 1312. 

Artbur Locker born, 1828. 

3rd Sunday after Trinity. 

General Garibaldi born, 1807, 

Sarah Siddons born, 1755. 

Sir J. E. Boehm born, 1834; died, 1890, 
frederick W. Walker born, 1830 ; died, 1875. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon born, 1824. 

Henry Hallam born, 1777. 

4th Sunday after Trinity. 

Bombardment of Alexandria, 1882, 
Josiah Wedgwood born, 1730; died, 1795. 
Marshal MacMahon born, 1808. 

Storming of Bastille, 1 789, 

St. Swithin. Cardinal Manning born, 1808, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds born, 1723; died, 1792. 
5th Sunday after Trinity. 

Francis Petrarch died, 1374. 

John Martin, artist, born, 1789. 

St. Margaret. 

Matthew Prior born, 1664, 

St. Mary Magdalen. 

Marquis of Hartington born, 1833, 

6th Sunday after Trinity. 

St. James, Apostle and Martyr, 

Earl of Rochester died, 1680. 

Thomas Campbell born, 1777. 

Alexandre Dumas, fils, born, 182 

Relief of Derry, 1689. 

Samuel Rogers born, 1763 ; died, 1855, 
7th Sunday after Trinity. 


Moon’s PHASES, 


First Quarter .. - 13m. Morning. 
Full Moon 44 Morning. 


Last Quarter i 48 Morning. 
New Moon -- ll 31 Afternoon, 
First Quarter .. 7 45 Afternoon, 


AUGUST. 


Bank Holiday. Battle of the Nile, 1798. 
Thomas Gainsborough died, 1788. 

Sir Robert Peel born, 1829, 

Battle of Evesham, 1265, 

Queen of Saxony born, 1833. 

Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844. 

8th Sunday after Trinity. 

Martyrdom of Prochorus. 

John Dryden born, 1631, 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Géschen born, 1831. 

Dr. Richard Mead born, 1673; died, 1754, 
Grouse Shooting begins, 

St. Hippolytus. 

9th Sunday after Trinity. 

Sir Walter Scott born, 1771. 

Andrew Marvel died, 1678. 

Frederick the Great died, 1786. (1746, 
Execution of Balmerino and Kilmarnock, 
Henry Kirke White born, 1785; died, 1806. 
Robert Herrick born, 1591. 

10th Sunday after Trinity. 

Dr. E. B. Pusey born, 1800, 

Louis XVI. born, 1754. 

St. Bartholomew. 

Bret Harte born, 1839. 

Prince Consort born, 1819; died, 1861. 
Lord Exmouth’s victory at Algiers, 1816, 
1lth Sunday after Trinity. 

Decollation St. John Baptist. 

Louis XI. died, 1483. 

Thomas Miller, novelist, born, 1808. 


Moon’s PHasEs. 
Full Moon 11h, 57m. Morning. 


Last Quarter .. 6 37 Morning. 
New Moon -- 10 59 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 1 29 Afternoon, 









































60 ALL THE YEAR ROUND AUTUMN NUMBER. 
} 
SEPTEMBER. NOVEMBER. 
1 Th Partridge Shooting begins. | a4 a = Soe Dee: 
2 F Henry George born, 1839. 2) W ouls’ Day. 
3 ] Lord Walsbory born, 1825. | 3 | Th Mikado of Japan born, 1852. 
4 Ss 12th Sunday after Trinity. ré@ét # Eclipse of Moon, partly vis. at Greenwich. 
5 y sson born, 1750. 5 S | Battle of Jemappes, 1792. 
6 T Seratiena Sobilon 1769 ; | 8 S 21st Sunday ier Trinity. 
7 Ww Comte de Buffon born, 1707. | 7 | M | Battle of Prague, 1620. : 
8 Th | Nativity B.V.M. [e@iz Edmund Halley born, 1656; died, 1742. 
9 F Prince Jerome Napoleon born, 1822. | 9 W | Prince of Wales born, 1841. 
10 ) Mungo Park born, 1771. | 10 Th | Martin Luther born, 1483; died, 1546. 
11 § 13th Sunday after Trinity. } 11 F | St. Martin. Martinmas. 
12 M Sir Robert N. Fowler born, 1828. | 12 S | Richard Baxter born, 1615; died, 1691, 
13 rs Henry Stacey Marks, R.A., born, 1829. | 13 S | 22nd Sunday after Trinity. 
14 WwW Holy Cross Day. | 14 M | Pitt, Earl of Chatham, born,1708; died, 1778, 
15 Th | J. Fenimore Cooper born, 1789. | 15 ’ | Edwin Booth, actor, born, 1833. 
16 F F. S. Haden born, 1818. | 16 WwW | John Bright born, 1811; died, 1839, 
= 8 Lee Goodall, Lar born, 1822, | " > + mee a _—, 1818. 
5 14th Sunday after Trinity. | 1g avi ilkie born, 1785. 
= =) Lord H. se born, 1779; died, 1868S. 4 4 | ae om de oe am, 1805. 
Sir E. J. Reed born, 1830. | 2 § 23rd Sunday after Trinity. 
21 W St. Matthew, Apos., Evangelist, and Martyr. | 21 | M | Empress Frederick born, 1340, 
22 Th Jas. Thomson, poet, born, 1700; died, 1748, | 22 = | St. Cecilia. 
23 F Wilkie Collins died, 1889. | 23 W | St. Clement. _ Old Martinmas, 
a 8 Samuel me Oat, 1680, 24 7 — er died, 1572. 
25 Ss 15th Sunday after Trinity. 25 * | St. Catherine. 
26 M me A einen, R.A., born, 1803. 26 Ss William Cowper born, 1731 ; died, 1800, 
= T George Cruikshank born, 1792; died, 1878S. | = § aes ny Sec ‘aa 
8 w F. T. Palgrave born, 1824. | 2 I | eslie Stephen born, 1832. 
29 Th St. Michael and All Angels. Quarter Day. | 29 T Sir Henry Ellis born, 1777 ; died, 1869, 
30 F St. Jerome. | 30 W | St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr. 
| | 
} | 
Moon’s Paases. } Moon’s PHAsEs. 
6th. Full Moon oh. 7m. Afternoon, | 4th. Full Moon 3h. 49m, Afternoon. 
13th. Last Quarter . 0 = ene aes | — — —- = R. a 
2Ist. New Moon ‘a 1 6 orning. 9th. New Moon an 9 ternoon. 
29th. First Quarter .. 6 109 Morning. } 27th. First Quarter 10 28 Morning. 
OCTOBER. DECEMBER. 
1 Ss Pheasant Shooting begins. 1 | Th | Princess of Wales born, 1344. 
2 Ss 16th Sunday after Trinity. Ss} ¥ Emperor Pedro, Brazil, born, 1825. 
3 Ny George Bancroft born, 1800. 3 ) Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., born, 1830. 
4 T F. P. G. Guizot born, 1787; died, 1874. 4/18 2nd Sunday in Advent. 
5 W | Horace Walpole born, 1715, 5 M Henry W. Lucy, journalist, born, 1845, 
6 Th St. Faith. | 6 T Professor Max Miiller born, 1823. 
7 F Battle of Lepanto, 1571. 1 7 Ww Allan Cunningham born, 1785. 
8 Ss Lord Rowton born, 1838. | 8 Th | Mary Queen of Scots born, 1542. 
9 | 17th Sunday after Trinity. | 9 F John Milton born, 1608; died, 1674, 
10 XN Kosciuszko fell, 1794. } 10 Ss Grouse Shooting ends. 
11 T | Duancan’s victory, Camperdown, 1797. } 11 Ss 3rd Sunday in Advent. 
12 Ww Sir H. Drummond Wolff born, 1830. | 42 M Colley Cibber died, 1757. 
13 Th a of St. Edward the Confessor. | 13 = Duke of Rutland born, 1818. 
14 F Sir W. V. Harcourt born, 1827, | 14 Ww Prince Consort died, 1861. 
15 S | Allan Ramsay born, 1686. | 15 Th George Romney born, 1734. 
16 S | 18th Sunday after Trinity. | 16 F Jane Austen born, 1775; died, 1°17. 
17 M | Duchess + Edinburgh born, 1853. 117 8 J. G. Whittier —_ 1807. 
18 T | St. Luke, Evangelist. 18 Ss 4th Sunday in Advent. 
19 W | Leigh Hunt born, 1784. | 19 M Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild born 1842. 
20 ? | ae mag Zn Wren born, 1632; died, 1723. 20 ry ee Ace died, 1860. 
21 | Battle of Trafalgar, 1805, 21 Ww ord Beaconsfield born, S05. 
22 S | St. Salome. | 22 Th | Thos. Banks, sculptor, born, 1733 ; died, 1805 
23 Ss 19th Sunday after Trinity. | 23 F Duke of Guise assassinated, 158s, 
24 M Marquis of Ripon born, 1827. 24 Ss George Crabbe born, 1754. 
25 7 James Beattie, poet, born, 1735. | 25 S Christmas Day. 
26 Ww Count von Moltke born, 1800; died, 1891. 26 M St. Stephen, Martyr. Bank Holiday. 
27 Th Captain James Cook born, 1723; killed, 1779. | 27 T St. John, Evangelist. 
28 F 8S. Simon and Jude. |}28 | W | Innocents’ Day. Childermas. 
29 Ss James Boswell born, 1740. | 29 Th | Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone born, 1809. 
30 $s 20th Sunday after Trinity. | 30 F | John Phillips, poet, born, 1676; died, 1708, 
31 M John Keats born, 1795, | 31 | S | Sir W. W. Gull born, 1816. 
Moon's Pxases. | Moon’s PHAsEs. 
6th. Full Moon 6h, 13m. Morning. 4th. Full Moon 2h. sim. ening, 
12th. Last Quarter .. 9 37 Afternoon. llth. Last Quarter .. 2 30 orning. 
20th. New ey -. 6 24 Afternoon, 19th, New Moon -. 8 13 Morning 
28th. First Quarter .. 9 26 Afternoon. 26th. First Quarter .. 9 22 Afternoon. 
Golden Number.. 12 Solar Cycle ee - 25 Roman Indiction .. 5 
Epact “ 1 Dominical Letters -Qase. Julian Period .. -. 6605 
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CHAPTER I. COMPAGNONS DE VOYAGE, 


THE voyage was nearly over. For nearly 
five weeks the passengers on board the 
P. and O. steamer “ Philistia,” thrown 
together by the accident of passages booked 
on the same boat and kept together within 
the narrow limits of deck and saloon, 
whether they would or no, by the impossi- 
bility of escaping from one another’s 
society without the assistance of wings or 
fins, had worn away the days in making 
friends or in making enemies, in flirtation, 
gossip, or silent contemplation, according 
to their individual propensities. 

The weather had been delightfully bright 
and fine, and had done its best to satisfy 
lovers of heat and lovers of cold alike. 
There had been athletic sports, with the 
thermometer at ninety-five degrees in the 
shade; there had been tennis; and there 
had been dancing. Breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners had been alike hilarious— 
except, perhaps, during the passage through 
the Bay of Biscay—and the voyage was 
declared on all hands to have been “ very 
jolly.” 

And now another twenty-four hours 





would bring ‘the “ Philistia” in sight of 


Sydney Harbour, and a few hours later, 
the people, whose interests for the time 
being had been mutual, who had watched 
one another and talked about one an- 
other as though the world was bounded 
by the timbers of the “ Philistia,” would 
separate, never, possibly, to meet again. 
And to one of the common subjects of com- 
ment which had occupied every one more 
or less for the last five weeks, the near 
prospect of the end of the voyage was 
lending an interast that was absolutely 
thrilling. 

It was the lovely evening of a lovely 
day, and nearly every one was on deck. 
There were groups pacing up and down the 
hurricane-deck ; others leaning over the 
bulwarks, looking down at the heaving, 
rolling masses of blue water, through 
which the ship pursued her even, persistent 
way, or watching the beautiful evening sky 
of that southern latitude. Nearly all the 
deck-chairs were occupied, and, in two of 
these, drawn rather apart from the others 
in the ardour of conversation, sat two 
elderly ladies. War had raged fiercely 
between them throughout the voyage as to 
which should ‘place her own particular 
chair in the most desirable situation on 
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deck ; but they had apparently buried the | 


hatchet in a common interest, and their 
heads were very close together as they 
talked in a low tone of voice. 

“T assure you, my dear Mrs. Dunstan- 
Brown, I assure you there isn’t a doubt 
about it. She has come out to Sydney to 
be married. Poor, unfortunate young man, 
I’m sure I pity him!” 

The speaker hardly looked as though a 
feeling heart were her leading charac- 
teristic. She was a sharp-featured lady, 
with little, piercing black eyes, which 
nothing apparently could escape. Mrs, 
Dunstan-Brown, a stout and kindly woman, 
with a keen relish for gossip, answered her 
with deep but placid interest : 

‘She is very young, dear Mrs, Vernon ; 
not more than nineteen, I should think— 
should you t—and really very pretty. Her 
fiancé probably knows her tendencies, 
poor fellow, and I dare say she will settle 
down very nicely when she is married. 
I’m very much afraid, too, do you know— 
I really am very much afraid—that the 
dear doctor is just a little to blame. She 
ought not to encourage him of course ; 
under the circumstances it is very sad and 
shocking, I’m sure ; but still——” 

Either words failed the speaker or her 
companion thought that she was monopo- 
| lising the conversation, for she interposed 
sharply : 

‘“‘T am sorry that I can’t agree with you 
in the least. The doctor is pleasant to 
every one, and his delightfal manner would 
be the same to Miss Brand as it is to every 
one else on board, if she had not made such 
a palpable set at him. And as to her being 
pretty, my dear,” finished Mrs. Vernon, 
waxing as intimate and confidential as 
though she and Mrs, Dunstan-Brown had 
never cut one another dead on the deck- 
chair question, ‘‘as for her being pretty, I 
cannot see it in the least.” 

“ Dr. Ward is a very good-looking man,” 
returned Mrs. Dunstan-Brown, turning her 
head slightly ; and her comment was ap- 
parently not as irrelevant as it seemed, for 
Mrs. Vernon followed her example, and, 
turning her head also, looked across the 
deck as though it was the natural thing 
to do under the circumstances. 

Standing against the bulwarks, with just 
enough repose about his attitude to make 
it graceful, and, at the same time, perfectly 
courteous to the ladies in the group of 
which he formed the centre, was a tall man 
in the trim uniform of a ship’s doctor. His 
face was long in shape, fair in complexion, 








and rather thin, though by no means un- 
becomingly so, The features were hand- 
some and clear-cut, though the admirably 
straight line of the nose was, perhaps, a 
little too finely chiselled. The blue eyes, 
for all their obviously penetrative power, 
were looking extremely pleasant at the 
moment; and the mouth was hidden by a 
long heavy moustache, which was fair like 
his hair. He looked like a man of about 
five-and-thirty, and his expression and 
manner were thore of a man who has seen 
enough of the world and its ways to be 
very sure of himself and his power of 
dealing with it—too sure for anything in 
the least resembling aggressive self-confi- 
dence. He was Dr. James Ward, medical 
officer of the “ Philistia,” and the most 
popular man on board. He was talking 
and laughing gaily as he smoked his 
cigarette, and his voice, as it floated across 
the deck, was, like his eyes, very pleasant. 

The two ladies looked at him for a 
moment, and then, as by common con- 
sent, looked away to the other end of the 
vessel. It was a noticeable fact that every 
pair of eyes on deck that glanced at Dr. 
Ward — and they were many — glanced 
from him to that other end, from which 
came the sound of children’s voices and 
laughter. 

‘He is a delightful man to have on 
board,” continued Mrs. Dunstan-Brown, 
with a general air of desiring to say some- 
thing pleasant. ‘I don’t know when I’ve 
enjoyed the passage so much, and I’ve 
made it several times, as you know, I 
think. It is quite surprising what a dif- 
ference such charming manners make to 
the whole tone of the ship. He has really 
kept us all alive—always something going 
on.” 

‘Exactly what I say,” interposed Mrs. 
Vernon, eagerly. “I have thought all 
along that his universally charming manner 
makes Miss Brand’s conduct——” 

But the remainder of Mrs. Vernon's 
thought was not destined to be expressed 
in words, She broke off suddenly, her 
attention apparently arrested by the sound 
of pattering, flying feet, and, turning in 
the direction from which it came, she 
exclaimed, in the tone of one whose expec- 
tation is realised : 

** Here comes Miss Brand.” 

But Miss Brand’s progress—if one of 
the advancing figures was indeed she— 
might have been more aptly described by 
the words: “ Here rushes, or, here flies 
Miss Brand!” From the after part of the 
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deck, with a child clinging to each hand, 
and a small court of children scampering 
about her, came, at a swift run, accom- 
panied by shrieks of delight from the little 
ones nearly carried off their small feet in 
the rush, a girlish figure, in a smart little 
blue serge dress, with no hat on the ruffled 
curly, auburn hair, and a laugh nearly as 
merry as the children’s own. Before her 
words were well uttered, the whole flying 
troop had borne down upon Mrs. Vernon and 
her companion, and the curly-haired leader 
was saying to Mrs. Dunstan-Brown, re- 
gardless of the childish protests that rose 
around her : 

“T’ve brought them back. I think it’s 
nearly bedtime, isn’t it? Yes, Kitty, I’m 
sure you're sleepy, really and truly.” The 
last words in answer to a vigorous protest 
from one of the little girls clinging to her 
hands. “It’s ever so late, and I’m dread- 
fully tired.” 

A doleful wail arose among her followers. 

“We're not tired a bit!” they answered 
vociferously ; and one admirer, aged about 
five, observed, contemplatively: ‘ Miss 
Band, she always do dit tired before we 
does.” 

Miss Brand laughed as she kissed him, 
and released her sailor hat from a very 
grubby little paw, and his aunt, Mrs. 
Dunstan-Brown, rose, 

“You are very good to them, Miss 
Brand,” she said. “ Thank you, it is nearly 
their bedtime, and they may as well come 
now.” 

A general movement ensued on deck, 
The children were claimed by various 
relatives and conveyed, amid wails and 
lamentations, below. The groups broke up 
and rearranged themselves, and, somehow 
—no one could quite say how, though 
more than one pair of eyes was on the 
alert—Miss Brand and Dr. Ward happened 
to be standing side by side, Miss Brand 
was very busy putting on her hat and 
trying to restore some sort of order to the 
curly hair, which a series of vehement hugs 
had left in wild confusion; and James 
Ward watched her for a moment without 
speaking. 

«They’ve pulled me all to pieces!” she 
exclaimed, lightly. “I like children im- 
mensely—nice, jolly children like these ; 
but they certainly do make one in a mess,” 

She laughed as she spoke, and looked 
up at him for a moment, and he said in a 
tone which reached only her ears : 

* You're nothing but a child yourself, I 
believe.” 





She did not answer ; but her soft, brown 
cheek flushed a little, and her small fingers 
were busier than ever with her hair. 

“ Why have you kept out of the way all 
day?” 

Still no answer, and the manly per- 
suasive voice dropped into a lower key 
still. 

“ Won't you come for a stroll?” 

She looked up at him again, and, with a 
little gesture of assent, half-careless, half. 
deprecating, turned and began to saunter 
along the deck. 

He walked by her side, and they ex- 
changed remarks upon the weather and 
various other topics of interest on board 
the “ Philistia,” apparently for the edifica- 
tion of the few people yet left on deck, for, 
as the two passed out of hearing of these, 
their conversation stopped abruptly and 
silence fell upon them. It lasted until 
they had passed to the far end of the deck, 
and, as they turned mechanically, having 
reached the farthest limit possible and 
begun to retrace their steps, it was broken 
suddenly by the man. He stopped in his 
walk just where they were hidden from 
view by deck-houses and cranes, and, 
looking down at the little figure by his 
side, he said, softly : 

“Have you considered, Bertha ?” 

She looked up at him with a shy, 
startled movement, and then turned away. 

* You mustn’t call me Bertha, Dr, 
Ward,” she said, hurriedly, ‘“I—I told 
you so!” 

“T know you did,” he answered, following 
her with his eyes as she moved; “ but you 
have told me a great many other things that 
I don’t "mean to attend to, Bertha.” He 
drew a step nearer to her as he spoke her 
name again. ‘There is only one thing 
you can say to me that you would never 
have to say twice—that you don’t like me. 
You won’t say that to me, will you ?” 

She lifted a pair of large brown eyes to 
his face, dropped them again quickly, and 
said, in an irresolute little voice : 

“T shall have to!” 

“You will do no such thing!” he ex- 
claimed in a low, tender voice, and taking 
both her hands in his, he drew her into 
the shelter of a convenient and friendly 
corner, with a gentle force to which 
she gave way with very little struggle. 
‘‘ Bertha,” he said, ‘ you’ve bewitched me 
with those big, round eyes of yours, don’t 
you understand? I want you, dear. I 
love you. Tell me you'll be my wife.” 
The words were serious enough, and his 
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tone was persuasive earnestness itself; but 
over the little brown face into which he 
looked, there broke an irrepressible little 
gleam of fun, as though she were in truth 
the child he had called her. 

*“T can’t,” she said. ‘How can I, Dr. 
Ward? One can’t be two people’s wives.” 

“Then you shall be mine!” he said, 
trying to draw her to him as she held 
back half-frightened, half-fascinated by 
his vehemence, though she had left her 
hands in his with the faintest possible 
attempt at drawing them away. 

“You hardly know this man ; he hardly 
knows you. He doesn’t care for you as Ido 
— it is not possible. How can you tell what 

our life with him will be? How can you 
tell that he will make you happy. You 
don’t know what you're doing! You don’t 
know him !” 

“T don’t know you!” murmured the 
girl, looking into the handsome, pleading 
face with wistful admiring eyes. 

“You know enough!” he said, drawing 
her to him with a touch that there was no 
resisting. ‘“ You know enough, for what 

ou do know Ah, Bertha, tell me 
the truth ; tell me the truth—you do, you 
do love me?” She tried to draw herself 
away ; she tried to hide her face ; but he 
held her fast. 

“Not till I have my answer,” he said. 
* Promise to follow your heart, Bertha! 
Promise to be my wife !” 

“'T promise!” she cried ; “oh, I promise ! 
Let me go!” 

The next instant he had taken her into 
his arms, and her face was hidden—no 
other hiding-place offering itself—upon his 
shoulder. There was along pause, Miss 
Brand having laid her face down was ap- 
parently disinclined to raise it again ; her 
pretty little head being indeed in a con- 
fused whirl of sensations, of which the 
most distinct was a shyness—not a usual 
characteristic of her by any means—of the 
man in whose arms she was. He, for his 
part, stood looking down at the head on 
his shoulder with a curious expression of 
possession and intense satisfaction on his 
face, which would hardly have tended to 
compose her if she had seen it. At last, 
however, the position seemed to cease to 
content him. He moved her gently and 
tried to raise her head. 

* Won't you look at me?” he said. 

“T’d rather not,” said a muffled little 
voice, and then Miss Brand changed her 
mind suddenly — or so it seemed — for 
she not only lifted her head, but re- 








moved her small person from the arms 
that held her with such a quick little 
movement that any active protest on their 
part was forestalled. ‘It does seem so 
very odd,” she said, addressing apparently 
the heavy crane—with which she stood 
face to face as she turned her back on the 
man who watched her. “I never thought 
I should be engaged to you, you know, 
because, you see, I’m engaged to him. Ob, 
dear!”—the quaint little tone changed 
suddenly, and she faced round quickly— 
“that sounds dreadful, doesn’t it 3” 

‘‘ The last words do,” he answered, with 
a smile, putting one arm round what was 
now a very resisting little figure. “But 
they’re not true—at least, they won’t be 
long—and you are engaged to me, you 
see, and you will be always. Is that what 
seems odd?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Bat you do——-?” He finished his ques- 
tion with his handsome, confident eyes only, 
and she let herself be drawn a little nearer, 
and put her head back on his shoulder for 
about half a minute as she said, shyly: 
“Yes.” Then, with an instinctive convic- 
tion that in another instant his lips would 
be pressed to hers, and either from a dis- 
inclination to the process, which was half 
childish in its sense of recoil, or from a 
characteristic impulse to tease, she moved 
again quickly. 

“We ought to go now,” she said ; 
“we've been here ages, Dr. Ward. I’m 
sure it’s time we went.” 

“Dr. Ward went some time ago,” he 
answered, with another smile, as he held 
her fast. ‘‘ This is Jim, now isn’t it?” 

“Jim?” she repeated, softly. ‘ Yes, I 
suppose itis. Jim!” 

. But tenderness for more than a moment 
at a time seemed to be a phase to be 
avoided by Miss Brand to-night, and she 
finished with a little laugh. 

Her wilfulness was as provocative to the 
man by her side, however, as her pretti- 
ness, and, without more ado, he took her 
into his arms, and was turning up her face 
to his, when he was energetically pushed 
away, and the crimson, half-frightened 
face broke into a smile, 

“Dr. Ward, somebody is coming! If 
you don’t want them to have fits, leave 
go,” she whispered, hastily. 

He released her incontinently, with a 
muttered exclamation which was hardly a 
benediction upon the approaching foot- 
steps ; and by the time the new-comers— 
Mrs, Vernon and a friend who had been 
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seized with a desire for an evening stroll— 
appeared upon the scene, Dr. Ward and 
Miss Brand were leaning over the bul- 
warks, with a wide distance between them. 
If any further private talk had been ex- 
changed between them that night, it would 
have been through no fault of Mrs. Ver- 
non’s, But Mrs. Vernon could not regulate 
the clasp in which Miss Brand’s small hand 
was held as she said good night to Dr. 
Ward ; nor could that worthy lady control 
the little answering touch with which the 
clasp was met. She would have given a 
good deal to assist at Miss Brand’s private 
meditations when she finally retired to her 
cabin for the night ; though had she done so, 
she would have found them considerably less 
distressed and perplexed than the medita- 
tions of most girls would have been in 
Miss Brand’s circumstances, 


CHAPTER II, THE DEBT INCURRED, 


BERTHA BRAND had left London for 
Sydney, five weeks earlier, to be, on her 
arrival at the latter place, married to the 
man to whom she had been engaged for 
the preceding six months—Ralph Charteris. 

She had said good-bye to England, and 
to her life there ; the baggage stowed away 
in the hold contained her trousseau ; and 
she had in her possession a letter from 
Charteris himself —a letter of welcome 
that had reached her at Colombo—telling 
her how anxiously he was waiting for the 
day that should bring to Sydney his pro- 
mised wife. 

Bertha had been an orphan from her 
babyhood, and from her babyhood she had 
been brought up by her only relations— 
her mother’s brother and his wife—a Mr. 
and Mrs, Warrener. She had inherited 
next to nothing from her parents—five- 
and-twenty pounds a year only, “ which 
doesn’t buy frocks,” as she was wont to 
say, ruefully. She was, further, endowed 
with characteristics eminently unsuited to 
a girl in her position; she was a wilful, 
light-hearted, irresponsible little thing, 
with no application or industry whatever. 
She had an irrepressible tendency to see 
the humour of a situation in season and 
out of season, and she was very pretty. 
She had little, delicate features, soft 
cheeks—not round, but coloured like a 
child’s—and very large, liquid brown eyes 
that laughed and danced, and looked 
grieved and plaintive, with a rapid change 
of expression that made her face absolutely 
bewildering to a stranger. That pathetic 





expression in her eyes was the only sign 
at present that she possessed much heart. 
She was light and bright, with the light- 
ness and brightness of unstirred youth, 
and the depths below had still to be 
sounded. 

Mrs. Warrener was the last woman in 
the world to appreciate such a nature under 
any circumstances, She was a harsh, un- 
sympathetic woman, and her personal dis- 
like to her husband’s niece was accentuated 
by the fact that she looked upon Bertha as 
a decided defaulter in presuming to exist 
at all with no money of her own to exist 
upon, Not unnaturally, Bertha had agreed 
worse and worse with her aunt as she 
grew older, and, when she was nineteen, 
matters had culminated, and she had de- 
cided, desperately, that she would go away 
and be a governess. : 

It was shortly after the birthday on 
which Bertha had made this decision that 
Ralph Charteris, a nephew of Mrs. War- 
rener, came unexpectedly to London from 
Sydney on business. He had not been in 
England for many years; and Mrs. War- 
rener, partly from some remote feeling of 
kinship which her sister’s son called forth 
in her harsh temperament, partly because 
the business in which Ralph Charteris was 
the Colonial partner had become very ex- 
tensive, and he was, therefore, a rich man, 
had shown him a certain cold cordiality. 
Charteris had very few friends in London ; 
and spent much of his short time in Lon- 
don, at the Warreners’ house in Porchester 
Square, 

Ralph Charteris was a very quiet, shy 
man ; one of those men who say little be- 
cause they are more observant and reflective 
than they are known to be ; and outwardly 
he had taken no marked notice of, or 
interest in, Bertha Brand. He had left 
England without a word to her, save those 
which included her in his general quiet 
expression of pleasure in his stay and regret 
at going back to his lonely home and life 
in Sydney. But three months ‘afterwards, 
just when Bertha was beginning to chafe 
alike at the prospect of governessing, and 
of continued life with her aunt, she re- 
ceived a letter from Ralph Charteris asking 
her to come out to Sydney to be his wife. 
Bertha was perfectly heart-whole; she 
liked Ralph Charteris as much as any man 
she had ever seen, far better than she 
liked the prospect of being a governess, 
and she answered his letter and said 
“Yes,” 

But life on board the “ Philistia” opened 
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a new world to Bertha Brand. She was 
nominally under the captain’s charge, but 
the captain’s conceptions of his office were, 
naturally, limited, and Bertha found her- 
self, for the first time in her life, free to 
enjoy herself from morning to night; and 
for the first time in her life the attentions 
of a man formed a prominent feature in 
her daily life. She had, indeed, scarcely 
known any men. Much society, male or 
female, did not accord with the system of 
repression desirable for a poor relation in 
Mrs, Warrener’s mind; and her cousin 
Monteith—Mr, and Mrs. Warrener’s only 
son, who was the only young man Bertha 
could be said to know well—she had 
treated and looked upon from their child- 
hood as a brother. 

James Ward was a man who was uni- 
versally popular with women ; apparently 
the women he met in society liked him 
the better for a certain superiority implied 
by the fact that his manner was the same 
to one and all, that no one individual 
made more impression on him than another. 
But before the “ Philistia ” had been at sea 
a weok, such of his popularity as rested on 
his impartiality was seriously imperilled ; 
his flirtation, as it was called, with Bertha 
Brand was the talk of the ship. 

Whatever it might have been in its 
beginning it was no flirtation on his part 
at least—had the commentators been 
aware of the fact—by the end of that week. 
The sparkling, changing face, the bright, 
little, irresponsible, wilful manner, had 
taken possession of James Ward as no 
woman had done for years, And as to 
Bertha, her proceedings were hardly to be 
dignified with so serious a name as flirta- 
tion. He was to her, simply the nicest 
man she had ever seen, the nicest to talk 
to, and to listen to, the most fascinating 
in the indefinite sense of possibilities he 
stirred. It seemed to her “‘a great pity” 
that she should have to spend her life with 
Ralph Charteris, who suggested nothing 
to her, when it would be so much more 
interesting to spend it with James Ward. 
The latter thought always caused a little 
thrill of excitement to run through her 
which was never stirred by the idea of 
marriage with Ralph Charteris. James 
Ward was on the spot, very urgent, very 
argumentative, and exercising over her, as 
a matter of fact, the influence of a fully- 
developed experienced man over a nature 
so utterly unawakened as to be still that 
of a child. Ralph Charteris was in the 
distance ; the idea of him had never been 





very real or substantial to her; his love 
and her promise had been from the first 
little more than shadows to her. She 
yielded at last to James Ward’s represen- 
tations with a vague conviction that it 
would be “all right.” 

But though it is extremely hard to 
realise difficulties awaiting one on dry 
land when one is on the open sea, with 
nothing for the eye to rest upon but roll- 
ing water and sky, it is quite another 
matter when signs of the said land become 
obvious, not to say obtrusive, and assur- 
ances are heard on all hands that the boat 
will be “ in in an hour.” 

As the “ Philistia” passed between the 
Heads into the smooth water of Sydney 
Harbour, Bertha Brand’s vague confidence 
in the amiable malleability of things in 
general, instead of assuming the distinct 
outline the situation began to demand, 
grew slighter and slighter, until at last it 
resolved itself into an uneasy conviction, 
which was at the same time not without 
its humorous side to her ; a conviction that it 
was “very awkward.” The shadowy Ralph 
Charteris, the thought of whom had troubled 
her so little, began to assume unpleasantly 
definite proportions in her mind, and she 
did not even give a thought to the beauties 
of Sydney Harbour as the “ Philistia” 
made its slow passage through it. She 
was inclined to resent the excitement of 
the passengers at the close prospect of 
the end of the voyage, and to make ex- 
cuses for the Sydney Board of Health 
when its medical officer delayed them for 
an unconscionable time in his inspection 
of the ship. In spite of herself, however, 
she broke into a little irrepressible laugh 
as Sydney came actually into sight. “ It— 
it’s so absurd,” she said to herself, ‘to have 
come all this way.” It was not until the 
final turmoil of arrival began that the soft 
little cheek turned rather pale, and the 
eyes that scanned the wharf grew very 
large and plaintive. ‘Perhaps he isn’t 
here,” she thought ; and then as the idea 
crossed her mind she drew back suddenly, 
flushing hotly. She had looked full into 
Ralph Charteris’s face on that instant, and 
she realised that it was very awkward in- 
deed. A few minutes more and he was 
standing by her side. 

‘You are come!” he said, in a low 
voice, not touching her, not even attempt- 
ing to take her hand. But he looked 
down at the little bent head with a light 
of great joy in his eyes, and the tone in 
which the three words were spoken was 
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the tenderest welcome Bertha could have 
had. He was a tall, well-made man of 
three-and-thirty, with a square face, very 
good grey eyes, and short, crisp, brown 
hair, which curled a little above his firm 
forehead as he lifted his hat. 

Bertha looked up at him helplessly 
enough, and then looked round her with 
a childish expectation that “ something ” 
would come to her assistance. The deck 
was in a state of the wildest confusion ; 
everybody was being hustled or pushed, 
to hustle or push in their turn, and nobody 
ne any attention to spare for anybody 
e 


With contact with the outside world, 
and the sudden expansion of their own 
individual interests, the interest of the 
passengers in one another had suddenly 
evaporated. Of all the people who had 
looked forward to Miss Brand’s meeting 
with her fiancé as an occasion of thrilling 
interest, only one or two gave her now 
even a hurried, passing glance, 

Ralph Charteris, apparently, expected 
nothing ‘from the little figure before him 
in the way of greeting, As a matter of 
fact, he was only too conscious that he 
had no idea what he ought to expect. 
| The little fleeting glance she gave him 
told him nothing, and in no wise inter- 
fered with his perfect happiness. 

“Tf you are quite ready, we will go,” he 
4 said, quietly. “I have told my man to 
| see after your baggage.” 

He moved slightly, as though to make 
way for her; and, to her own horror, a 
little hysterical laugh broke from Bertha. 
It was so dreadful, she told herself, and 
he was so calm about it! 

“T—I’ve got something to tell you,” 
she said, “Oh, I wish people wouldn’t 
push so!” she added, desperately ; ‘‘come 
into this corner.” She retreated, as she 
spoke, into an oasis of comparative calm, 
and he followed her, wondering, and say- 
ing something which she hardly caught 
in the turmoil about getting away. She 
turned round to him quickly as she reached 
her temporary haven, not lifting her head, 
and beginning to speak at once in a tone 
and manner so light, in her embarrassment, 
as to be almost flippant. “I’m awfully 
sorry,” she said. “I won't keep you 
a minute. I do hope you won’t mind, 
Mr. Charteris, but—but I’m engaged.” 
She stopped suddenly, as though feeling 
that, having to make the statement, it 
was impossible to soften it, and he looked 
at her interrogatively. 





“Engaged?” he said. “I’m afraid I 
don’t understand.” 

She lifted her head desperately and 
looked at him. 

“Engaged to be married!” she said, 
rapidly. ‘I can’t marry you, I mean, 
Oh! I do beg your pardon !” 

The last words came from her in a low, 
faltering murmur, and her head drooped 
lower and lower, as well it might before 
the change that came into the manly face 
before her at her words. Ralph Charteris did 
not speak fora moment. He stood quite 
still, looking at her as though trying to 
take in the words he had heard, and his 
lips were white and compressed, like the 
lips of a man who has received a heavy 
blow, and is bracing himself to bear what 
is to come. 

“ You can’t marry me!” he said, slowly. 
“But you have come here to marry me !” 

“T know,” she faltered, twisting a fold 
of her pocket - handkerchief with little, 
shaking fingers. “I know. But since I 
started——” she paused. She had no 
means of gauging the pain of the man 
before her ; and, in spite of her keen sense 
of discomfort, her perilous sense of the 
ludicrous forced upon her, even at that 
moment, a consciousness of the absurdity 
of her proceedings, Ralph Charteris 
finished her sentence for her. 

“Since you started, you have seen some 
one you like better than you can ever like 
me?” 

Bertha nodded. It was not a sense of 
the ludicrous that kept her from speech 
this time ; she did not look up or move, 
and the busy little fingers were shaking 
frightfully. She had never heard a man’s 
voice sound as did the low voice that had 
just spoken. There was a silence, The 
square, sensible face did not betray much. 
It was drawn and pale, and the grey eyes 
were dark with pain. He spoke at last, 
and his low, hoarse voice was steadily 
controlled, though the words came from 
him slowly and unevenly. 

“Is he here,” he said, very quietly, ‘to 
take care of you ?” 

“Yes,” Bertha answered, almost inau- 
dibly, ‘he is going to take me to some 
friends of his—till——” her face grew 
scarlet and she broke off. 

*T needn’t stay, then,” he said, ‘I 
hope you will be happy. Good-bye!” 
He turned away as he spoke, lifting his hat 
mechanically ; and as he moved, a lascar 
with a heavy load of baggage from the 
hold pushed his way between them. At 
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the same moment, seeing herself cut off 
from the retreating figure, an undefined 
sense of guilt and humiliation rose sud- 
denly in Bertha’s childish soul. 

“Oh, I must beg his pardon! I must 
make him understand !” she cried to her- 
self; and as the lascar passed she sprang 
after him, heedless of the approach of a 
second man, equally heavily laden. In 
another instant she would have been 
knocked down, when she was caught and 
held by a man’s hand. The man was James 
Ward. Bertha looked at him for a mo- 
ment, looked again at the receding figure, 
and then covered her face with her hands, 
and bursting into tears, turned and ran 
away in the direction of her cabin. 

James Ward let her go, and then stood 
for a moment looking towards the crowd 
of moving figures, one of which he knew 
to be Ralph Charteris. And his expression 
as he looked was not a pleasant one. 


CHAPTER III, BERTHA’S DOLL’S HOUSE, 


THREE months had gone by since the 
“ Philistia ” steamed into Sydney Harbour ; 
and it was a bright morning in May. It 
was one of those spring mornings when 
the very air seems to be instinct with fresh 
life. And nowhere did the sun seem to 
shine more radiantly, nowhere was the 
atmosphere of spring with its promise 
more distinct, than in a little house in 
West Kensington. It was a very little 
house, and it was very new indeed. It was 
one of a row of little houses, all designed 
and decorated according to such modern 
standards of taste as could be attained with- 
out any considerable addition to the ex- 
pense of building. The paint within was 
artistic in hue, the wall-papers would have 
been a revelation to the house-decorator of 
twenty years ago ; there were electric bells, 
and there were diminutive Queen Anne 
fireplaces. In short, the houses looked as 
though they were especially prepared for 
the reception of the newest and most 
artistic of modern art furniture. 

And the requirements of the little house 
in question, in the furnishing line, had 
evidently been fulfilled very recently. 

Everything in it was pretty with the in- 
expensive prettiness of dainty colouring 
and modern design, and everything was 
absolutely new. 

The windows were open all over the 
house. A canary was singing in one of the 
lower rocms, singing as though so much 
fresh air was having an absolutely in- 





toxicating effect upon him ; and, running 
downstairs with a mass of yellow muslin 
in her arms, wherewith she had decorative 
designs upon her drawing-room fireplace, 
came the mistress of the house, Bertha 
Ward. 

Bertha Brand had been married to 
James Ward before the “ Philistia” left 
Sydney on its homeward voyage. She had 
yielded partly to that insistent power in 
him, which half fascinated and half 
frightened her; and partly to her own 
conviction that she might as well be 
married before leaving Sydney as on 
arriving in London, since nothing would 
induce her to return to her uncle’s house, 
even if he would receive her. 

The voyage home had made a delightful 
honeymoon; and Bertha had enjoyed her- 
self like a child over the furnishing of a 
little house, which, after many house- 
hunting expeditions undertaken by the 
husband and wife, had taken Bertha’s fancy 
so instantly, that she had made her husband 
take it on the very day aiter they had first 
seen it. And she had chosen much of its 
furniture in the same sudden fashion, 
encouraged in her pretty, erratic wilful- 
ness by her husband’s constant acquies- 
cence and delight in all the arrangements 
made by his ‘‘little witch,” as he called 
her. 

Bertha had been far too much absorbed 
in the delightful novelty of her position, in 
its ever fresh excitements, to feel much 
distress when, shortly after her arrival in 
London, she received from her uncle, to 
whom she had written, as in duty bound, 
from Sydney, to tell him of her marriage, 
a stern note, in which he emphatically dis- 
claimed all further interest in her proceed- 
ings. ‘*A woman who could so forget her- 
self, and her plighted word, is no niece of 
mine,” were Mr. Warrener’s words, But 
they had not hurt Bertha; her uncle 
had never been kind to her, even the 
shelter of his roof had only been given to 
her from the sternest sense of duty, and 
she had no affection for him to be wounded 
by his words. Mr. Warrener, his wife, and 
his son were her only living relations, 
almost her only friends; and, cut off by 
them, Bertha had no one but her husband. 
Bat her husband, a new and inexhaustible 
interest, surrounded by a fascinating haze of 
unfamiliarity, was more than enough for 
Bertha, 

James Ward, for his part, seemed to be 
well content that it should be so. His little 
wife was, apparently, always bis foremost 
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thought, and he spent every day in trying 
to make her happy. The days flew by too 
quickly for either of them ; for James Ward 
was bound for another year to the P. and O. 
Company, and he had only a stay of four 
weeks to be spent in London, before the 
 Philistia” sailed againfor Bombay. Bat 
this was—owing to some delay in the re- 
pairs needed by the “ Philistia”—lengthened 
by an extra fortnight, and Bertha was 
happier and happier, and seemed to cling 
closer to her new life ; while the little airs 
of mistress and wife that grew on her daily 
were delightful to behold. 

If she seemed to grow little nearer to 
her husband mentally than she had been 
when she first met him on the deck of the 
“ Philistia,” if she knew nothing of his 
inner self, if she never in all her happiness 
felt exactly at home with him, Bertha was 
quite unconscious of these facts. It was 
not in her nature to analyse her feelings. 
She accepted things just as they came, 
and in the strangeness of her new position 
she found one of its greatest charms. 

Nor did it occur to Bertha to consider 
how very little she knew of her husband’s 
past life; how very little background, so 
to speak, his personality possessed in her 
mind. She did not even know of any one 
who had known him for any length of 
time. But she was far too fully occupied 
with the James Ward of whom she was 
still half shy—the clever, popular, fascina- 
ting man, who was, as he had told her, 
“bewitched ” by her—to have room in her 
head for any sidelights whatever. 

He was her husband—it was all very 
beautiful—and she was very happy ; these 
facts were all she knew or cared to know. 

And when the day at length arrived 
when he had to leave her, Bertha had 
sobbed and cried like a child. 

‘‘Don’t cry so, my darling,” he had 
said over and over again, as they took 
their last breakfast together. “I shan’t 
know your pretty eyes when I get back 
if you cry them away now.” Bat Bertha 
had refused to be comforted; and he had 
had at last forcibly to detach himself from 
the small detaining hands that clung to 
his arm, and to put her gently into an easy- 
chair. ‘‘Good-bye, my little witch,” he 
had said, looking back at the little figure 
which, reluctantly enough, he was leaving 
all alone in her ‘‘doll’s house,” as he 
called it. 

But on this May morning, James Ward 
had been at sea a month, and Bertha had 
dried her tears, and had begun to count 





the days which must go before he could 
return. 

She opened the drawing-room door, and 
going up to the hearth, she let her muslin 
fall at her feet, aud stood considering. 

Bertha Ward had altered very little 
from Bertha Brand. Tae little figure 
looked more dignified, but that was owing 
almost as much to the long morning gown 
she was wearing, in place of the short blue 
serge she had worn on board the “ Philistia,” 
as to the air of proprietorship with which 
she glanced round the room. The soft, 
quietly-changing face was as childish as 
ever ; the brown eyes were as liquid. But 
her face was changed, nevertheless, There 
was in it au indescribable new expression, 
as inseparable from the circumstances as 
was the wedding-ring upon her finger. 

Her meditations were not long. She 
had seized a pair of scissors and was 
preparing to cut the muslin, when the 
servant came in with a letter. Bertha 
took it from her, replied with much dignity 
to an enquiry as to her orders for the 
greengrocer, and as the woman left the 
room, subsided into a low chair to read 
it. 

“Tr’s from Aunt Catherine!” she said, 
as she opened it. “Ob, I hope she can 
come |” 

She read the few lines hastily through, 
turning scarlet as she read, and then let 
the letter fall, and lifted an indignant 
little face. 

“Oh, how unkind!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
how dreadfully unkind !” 

The Aunt Catherine in question was in 
truth no relation at all, being simply an 
old friend of her mother’s to whom Bertha 
had given the title from affection. She 
had been kind to Bertha during her un- 
happy life with the Warreners, and the girl, 
feeling lonely in her husband’s absence, 
had written to ask her to come and see 
her. The letter which had just arrived 
was a kindly version of Mr. Warrener’s 
repudiation of his niece in consequence 
of her behaviour to Ralph Charteris, 
Bertha paused a moment, and then took 
up the letter again. 

“Asif it was my fault!” she protested. 
“‘T do call it unreasonable! ‘ Dishonour- 
able, and unwomanly!’ Oh, how can she 
say such things! Well, I’m sure she had 
better not come if she feels like that!” 

She tore up the letter petulantly, and 
returned to her work with a pathetic ex- 
pression of countenance, 

Bat the muslin did not seem s> satis- 
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factory as it had been, A sense of injury 
was strong upon her, and mixed with it, 
and growing stronger as the moments 
passed, was a sense of loneliness. She 
had looked forward to seeing her old friend, 
and it was dreadful, she told herself, to 
feel “cut.” It seemed to bring home to 
her the fact that she was quite alone, that 
there was no one to come and see her, 
no one whom she could go and see. The 
very fact that she had no particular occupa- 
tion for the rest of the day seemed to 
emphasize her loneliness, and after lunch 
she wandered about the house thinking 
desolately how long it would be before 
her husband came back. At about four 
o'clock she was gazing disconsolately out 
of the drawing-room window, when she 
was startled by a ring at the front-door 
bell. She waited almost breathlessly until 
the drawing-room door was opened, and 
then as she saw her visitor she rushed 
forward with a cry of joy: 

“Monty! Ob, Monty! How delightful !” 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow, of about five-and-twenty, with fair 
hair, a clean-shaven face, and blue eyes. 
His dress was irreproachable, and there 
was a responsible expression about him, 
hardly reconcileable with a certain boyish- 
ness that lingered in his face, suggesting 
that he occupied a position in life in ad- 
vance of his years. Monteith Warrener 
was in his father’s office ; he had obtained 
his articles as a solicitor, and as he was 
shortly to be made a partner, his father was, 
as he himself would have said, “ bringing 
the boy on” as quickly as possible. 

During the years that Bertha had spent 
in her uncle’s house, though he had had 
little power to make her life pleasanter, 
she and her cousin had been close friends, 
and Bertha had wondered vaguely when 
she received her uncle’s letter, “ what 
Monty had thought.” 

He took,the two little hands so eagerly 
stretched out to him. 

*T should have come before, B.,” he 
said; “but I’ve been away, you know— 
in America. I only heard the other day.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you!” she 
cried, ‘To-day, especially, Monty, dear, 
I thought—— Oh, it has been horrid! 
Sit down here and tell me all about 
yourself |” 

Monteith Warrener seated himself, with 
a quick glance round the room, ending 
with Bertha’s face, which looked now as 
though she had never known what low 
spirits meant. 





“Tt’s about you I want to talk!” he 
said. ‘‘These are nice goings on, B.! | 
To go out to Sydney to marry one man, 
and come back married to another!” 

“It’s dreadfully ridiculous, isn’t it, 
Monty?” she said. “But, you see, I 
couldn’t help it, could 1% I wanted to 
marry one, and I didn’t want at all to 
marry the other. Besides, one wanted 
me dreadfully and the other couldn’, 
possibly, What was I to do? Oh, it is 
dreadful of people to be unkind about 
it!” 

Her present judge was young. He 
looked indeed particularly boyish as he 
contemplated the little face and eagerly 
gesticulating hands with an indulgent 
expression in his eyes. He had a con- 
viction that it had been “very rough on 
poor Charteris ;” but, after all, it seemed 
to him that it was “hard lines to come 
down heavy on little B.,” as he said to him- 
self. Accordingly he said, with not quite 
the mature dignity he fondly hoped : 

‘Tt wasn't the thing to do, B., and that’s 
the truth; but as it’s done it’s done, and 
well say no more about it, Tell us all 
about him, little woman.” 

Bertha rose and went to the table, return- 
ing with a photograph frame. 

“ That's him!” she said, ungrammatically, 
as she put it into his hands. “It was 
taken six years ago. He hates being taken, 
but he must be done again, when he gets 
back. Isn’t he handsome, Monty ?” 

** Good-looking fellow,” admitted Monty, 
with the air of a connoisseur. ‘“ And what 
are his people like ?” 

“His people ?” repeated Bertha, vaguely. 
“Oh, he hasn’t any people.” 

All dead?” enquired her cousin, 
cheerily, still contemplating the photo- 
graph. ‘ What were they?” 

“Oh, they were all sorts of things, I 
suppose. His father was a doctor—his 
name was Hubert. There are some books 
of his about. Jim ”—the name still came 
rather strangely from her lips—‘ Jim has 
the most ridiculous name—James Carrick 
Ward. He was born at Carrick-on-Shannon, 
in Ireland, you see, His father had a 
practice there.” 

“ And he’s off on board the ‘Philistia’? ” 
said Monty Warrener, interrogatively, as 
he handed her back the photograph. 

“ Yes,” returned Bertha, disconsolately 
enough. “ For anothertwo months, I do 
miss him so, Monty !” 

“You would, you know,” admitted 
Monty, sympathetically. “It must be as 
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dull as ditch-water for you, too. Why 
don’t you get some one to come and stay 
with you?” 

‘* There isn’t any one to come,” she said, 
sorrowfully. ‘I never knew any one to 
speak of, you know, and now—now every 
one’s so unkind, I wrote to Aunt Cathe- 
rine, and she’s horrid! I had her letter 
this morning, and I was feeling quite— 
quite desert-islandy when you came.” 

“What a shame!” said her cousin. 
‘*Aren’t there any friends of Ward’s who 
come to see you?” 

Bertha shook her head, and established 
herself in her favourite chair. 


‘‘No,” she said. “He hasn’t any 
friends in London. No one comes to 
see me,” 


“Great Scott!” ejaculated the young 
man, feelingly. ‘How deadly dull, B.! 
Can’t you think of any one? There was 
a red-haired girl who came once to our 
place. Hullo! don’t throttle a fellow!” 
he finished, as Bertha rose from her chair 
and embraced him effusively. ‘“ You're a 
married lady, B., remember ! ” 

*T know I am,” cried Bertha. “ But 
it’s so clever of you to have remembered 
her, Monty. Nora Mansell, of course! I 
do believe she’d come, and she’s a dear, 
isn’t she?” 

“T don’t know,” returned her cousin, 
dubiously. ‘I don’t remember anything 
about her except her hair. And married 
ladies don’t hug fellows because they’re 
clever, B. It wouldn't do at all, you 
know.” 


CHAPTER IV. UNDEVELOPED. 


BerTHA’s enthusiasm did not evaporate 
with her cousin’s departure. She wrote a 
letter that very evening, and, two days 
later, when Monty Warrener came again to 
“cheer her up,” as he said, she greeted him 
with the words, triumphantly uttered : 

“ Nora’s coming, Monty. On Tuesday! 
Isn’t it delicious ?” 

And Monty, who had been considering 
that it would be a not unpleasant duty to 
look after his cousin in her unprotected 
condition, and who, at the same time, with 
a quite middle-aged appreciation of the 
ways of the world, had told himself that it 
would never do for him to be much at the 
house in West Kensington, if Bertha was 
alone there, assented heartily, and gra- 
ciously accepted an invitation to dinner 
on the Tuesday in question. 

The intervening days were spent by 





Bertha in a delightful fuss of preparation. 
The thought of showing her house to 
another girl, the thought of receiving her 
friend as hostess in her own domain, was 
most exciting. Even the prospect of a 
little girlish gossip was not without its 
charm, though Bertha was not one of those 
to whom the society and sympathy of their 
own sex is indispensable. She had known 
Nora Mansell for some years. They had 
met originally at a drawing-class and had 
become great friends. Nora was being 
educated at Cheltenham, and only at- 
tended the drawing-class in her holidays, 
but they had corresponded fairly re- 
gularly, and had met whenever it was 
possible, But Nora Mansell had left 
London to live in Yorkshire, twelve 
months before Bertha’s voyage to Sydney, 
and consequently it was now nearly 
eighteen months since they had seen one 
another. 

The present was always all-sufficient for 
Bertha, and in her excitement the 
sense of injury, of desolation, which had 
depressed her spirits before Monty War- 
rener’s first visit, faded as completely as 
though it had never existed; and no 
thoughts but those of delight and pleasure 
at seeing her friend again, occupied her 
as she hovered briskly about her drawing- 
room on Tuesday afternoon, waiting for 
Nora Mansell. Tea was ready set out on 
the newest thing in inexpensive Japanese 
trays, the fireplace curtains of the yellow 
muslin were an unqualified success, and 
the room was adorned with quantities of 
spring flowers. It was particularly de- 
lightful to her to think that it was Nora 
whom she was prepared to welcome, but 
still, the idea of doing the honours was in 
itself extremely thrilling, and when the 
bell rang and she ran out into the hall, her 
eyes were sparkling and dancing, and there 
was a most becoming flush on her cheeks. 

“ You dear!” she exclaimed, ‘I am so 
glad to see you.” And then for a moment 
she forgot that she was the mistress of 
the house, and clung enthusiastically to 
the tall girl in the travelling dress. 

**T am so very glad to come,” said Nora 
Mansell, and Bertha, returning to a sense 
of her responsibilities, turned to the servant 
who stood at the door, with a little air of 
authority which impressed the other 
girl not a little. 

‘See to Miss Mansell’s things, Jane,” 
she said. ‘The man had better take the 
portmanteau up.” And then she turned 
again to Nora, saying: ‘‘ Come into the 
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drawing-room, dear, and have some tea. 
Are you tired?” 

‘I’m not a bit tired, thanks,” answered 
Nora, as she followed her small hostess 
into the drawing-room. “ But some tea 
will be delicious.” 

Nora Mansell was only a year older than 
Bertha, and by no means old enough to see 
anything but what was highly impressive in 
Bertha’s assumption of the 16!e of hostess, 
as she established her visitor in a chair 
and proceeded to pour out tea. 

For most girls, the newly-married friend 
is a being to be contemplated with a re- 
spectful admiration, and Nora’s attitude to- 
wards Bertha was no exception to the rule. 
Bertha and she had stood on equal ground 
when last they met; Nora, in fact, had 
had a certain superiority in right of her 
extra year’s experience of the world, though 
Bertha’s wilful little personality had always 
been so strong as to make the balance even. 
Now, however, there was an immense dif- 
ference between them, and Nora looked up 
to her little friend with much impressed 
eyer, as Bertha stood on an altogether 
superior plane as a married woman. 

The ‘married woman” meanwhile was 
perfectly conscious of the new point of 
view from which she was being contem- 
plated, and was enjoying the position and 
the joke alike, with a double consciousness 
peculiarly her own. 

“Tt is awfully nice of you to ask me, 
Bertha, dear,” Nora said, appreciatively, 
when a moment’s pause succeeded a rapid 
flow of question and answer. 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you to come,” 
returned Bertha. “I wasn’t a bit sure 
whether you would, or whether your people 
would let you.” 

Nora’s ‘‘people” consisted of an aunt 
and a sister, who exercised no control over 
that self-governed young lady, and she 
answered : 

“Tt wasn’t their affair, Bertha! That 
kind of thing is absurd when a girl has 
been taught to think for herself.” She 
paused, and then began again, with the 
utmost seriousness: “As for me, as I told 
you in my letter, I respect you immensely. 
Of course, the majority is always against 
anything unusual and unconventional ; and 
I can quite understand that you have been 
cut on all sides. But no girl with a true 
sense of duty and the obligations of mar- 
riage could have taken any other course 
than the one you took. True love is not 
to be sacrificed to conventions.” 

There was a delightful air of finality 





about the manner in which these deep 
truths were enunciated in the speaker's 
clear, decided voice. Nora Mansell was 
not in the least emotional over her words. 
She was as wholesome-minded a girl as 
ever lived, and she approached ethics and 
metaphysics in the same matter-of-fact spirit 
in which she approached arithmetic, 

She had been excellently educated, ac- 
cording to the latest lights in girls’ educa- 
tion ; and, as the result on her practical 
intellect, and her natura), youthful inability 
to appreciate the fact that human intellect 
is finite and the universe infinite, she had 
arrived at many satisfactory conclusions, 
which she held with much conviction and 
= the lofty superiority of her age and 

ind. 

In person, Nora was a good-looking 
girl, with a fair complexion, fearless grey 
eyes, and waving auburn hair brushed 
back from a white forehead. Her expres- 
sion was a little too confident, but it was 
bright and attractive. The grey eyes were 
fixed upon Bertha now with a serious 
expression, which had an irresistibly comic 
effect upon that wilful and hitherto un- 
conscious representative of a ‘true sense 
of duty.” 

‘You're a dear, Nora,” she said, with a 
merry little laugh. ‘It’s sweet of you 
to say I couldn’t help it. Of course I 
couldn’t.” 

“ Where is your husband now ?” enquired 
Nora, with the deepest interest. 

“He expected to reach Bombay yester- 
day,” replied Bertha, with a little air of con- 
scious pride, which increased the speaker’s 
charm immensely, as did all her sedate 
little matronly airs, A long talk ensued, 
consisting of duly sympathetic questions 
from Nora, and happy and erratic narrative 
from Bertha, only brought to an end by 
the necessity of dressing for dinner. 

It was during this process, in the solitude 
of her own room, that an idea occurred to 
Bertha’s active little mind that struck her 
as being little short of an inspiration. It 
arose in the reflection that Monty Warrener 
was coming to dinner; and it came upon 
her, as she told herself, in a sudden flash. 
Monty had promised to come and see her 
very often, and Nora had told her that she 
would stay as long as she liked. Whata 
good thing it would be to marry them ! 

She was so full of her “ inspiration ”— 
the delights which would attend “managing 
it” as their common hostess—that a great 
deal of delay attended her dressing. She 
ran downstairs eventually, recollecting her 
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dignified position as mistress of the house, 
with her mind very fall of the introduction 
before her. She opened the drawing-room 
door, a dainty figure in a green dinner 
dress with a long train, and found that 
she was too late. 

Nora’s clear voice, at its most emphatic 
pitch, reached her ears,and Monty Warrener 
stood on the hearth-rug surveying his com- 
panion with an expression of as much 
distaste as was compatible with what 
Bertha had once described as his “company 
smile.” Bertha was not a quick observer, 
however ; that is to say, it never occurred 
to her to observe ; and she said brightly, 
as she shook hands with her cousin : 

“You and Monty have made friends 
a I see, Nora. I needn’t introduce 

im.” 

*‘T don’t know that Miss Mansell has 
made friends with me, exactly,” said 
Monty, with a rather short laugh. ‘Our 
political opinions, unfortunately, are at 
variance.” 

‘* Well, that doesn’t matter,” said Bertha, 
seating herself. ‘Nora is a girl, so, of 
course, you won’t argue with her.” 

“Well, that was rather my point of 
view,” began Monty, with a laugh of de- 
precating superiority ; but Nora Mansell 
interposed, decidedly : 

‘‘ Bertha, how can you say such a thing ? 
Of course I shall argue with Mr. Warrener. 
I am afraid, though, that his views are 
dreadfully undeveloped !” 

She looked across at him as she spoke 
with a glance of disapproval, and not all 
her pretty colouring and bright energy 
prevented Monty’s dawning disapprobation 
for a young woman who insisted on plung- 
ing into political questions, who was un- 
pleasantly well up in any quantity of 
unnecessary detail, and who looked upon 
him apparently as a mere boy, from de- 
veloping rapidly into absolate hatred. 

“Tm afraid I’d as soon they remained 
undeveloped, Miss Mansell,” he said, in his 
most superior manner. ‘ Bertha, won’t 
you protect me?” 

Bertha protected him by changing the 
subject, with a twinkle in her eye as she 
thought what fun it would be to see them 
quarrel themselves into the engagement 
which she looked upon as a certain con- 
clusion to Nora’s visit to her. She found 
her position as hostess delightfully onerous 
all through the evening ; there seemed to 
be hardly a subject on which her two 
guests agreed, and she was continually 
having to interpose to protect Monty from 





Nora’s energetic attacks, or to avert from 
Nora the polite contempt for female in- 
tellect in which Monty endeavoured to 
entrench himself. 

** Will you come and take us to the 
theatre on Friday, Monty?” asked Bertha, 
as she followed him into the hall, when 
he finally declared within himself that he 
had “had enough,” and took his leave. It 
was an undignified proceeding on the part 
of the mistress of the house ; but she was 
impelled by a mischievous desire for his 
unvarnished opinion. 

“On Friday,” he repeated, vaguely. He 
was not considering his engagements, buthe 
was debating ‘‘how much more of that 
girl” he could stand. He finally decided 
that he “ wasn’t going to be put down” by 
any girl, and answered, abruptly : 

All right, B., I'll come.” 

“How do you like Nora?” enquired 
Bertha, wickedly, lifting an innocent face 
to his, ‘‘ She’s a dear, isn’t she?” 

‘‘She’s a caution!” returned Monty, 
— and boyishly, and departed forth- 
with. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. WARRENER, JUNIOR, IS DETAINED. 


THAT same theatre expedition was the 
first of many similar ones, involving a great 
deal of fun, and a great many lunches, 
dinners, and teas in the little house in 
West Kensington, returned by Monty 
Warrener at various restaurants. The 
hostilities which had opened with their 
acquaintance between Nora Mansell and 
Monty flourished exceedingly, and now and 
then showed alarming signs of becoming 
serious. But Nora, though she never 
failed to controvert with much decision 
any and every opinion advanced by Monty, 
though she had apparently the smallest 
porsible respect for his intellect, and none 
whatever for his judgement, found him 
pleasant enough from a social point of 
view. Monty, for his part, though he still 
declared in moments of self - communion 
that he ‘loathed the girl,” became aware, 
during one extraordinarily unargumenta- 
tive half-hour, that the object of his aver- 
sion was “not bad-looking, and jolly well 
got up,” as he put it to himself while con- 
templating the straight, erect figure, set 
off by a very becoming and stylish frock. 
Monty Warrener was a young man who 
was keenly alive to the pleasure of going 
about with two girls who, he was pleased 
to consider, ‘did a fellow credit,” and 
accordingly he resigned himself with a 
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better grace than might have been expected 
to the improving he underwent. 

To Bertha these proceedings were an 
unfailing delight. The quarrels of her two 
guests amused her inexpreasibly, she amused 
herself little less when she interposed and 
calmed the excited combatants, or when- 
ever there was a lull in the hostilities she 
looked mischievously forward to the time 
when she should deride them both—an 
engaged couple. Bertha was indeed per- 
fectly happy in these days. She was her 
own mistress, and at the same time she 
had no responsibilities except such make- 
believe ones as she created that she might 
laugh at herself in the connection. She 
had plenty of gaiety in her life, a congenial 
and admiring companion in Nora, a main- 
stay in Monty. Above all, always in the 
background there was her husband. Her 
present happiness was enhanced by the 
sense that it was not all—that there was 
more to come when she should have her 
husband with her. As a matter of fact she 
practically missed him very little ; but the 
thought of him surrounded by a fascinating 
haze of unfamiliarity, as of a stranger with 
whom delightful possibilities of infinite 
pleasure were connected, was the back- 
ground to which life at present owed much 
of its charm for her. 

His letters came to her from every port 
at which the “Philistia ” touched, and there 
was none of the shyness which charac- 
terised her actual intercourse with him in 
her attitude towards his written words, 
She was far more at home with his letters 
than she was with the man himself, and 
the two occupied curiously distinct com- 
partments of her mental consciousness, 

She was expecting to hear of his leaving 
Bombay, and Nora had been with her 
about a month. It was a lovely June 
evening ; the two girls, escorted by Monty 
Warrener—whose work at ‘the office” 
seemed to be anything but severe at 
present—had been to the Park in the after- 
noon, and had come back to West Kensing- 
ton for one of the little dinners on which 
Bertha rather prided herself. Bertha her- 
self was in the dining-room putting final 
touches to the table decorations, and keep- 
ing her ears open for the knock of the 
postman who might possibly bring her 
the letter she was expecting. Nora and 
Monty had been laughingly charged by 
her to amuse one another and not to fight, 
and they were obeying or disobeying her 
in the drawing-room. 

They seemed, considering their respective 





opinion of one another, to be talking on 
better than might have been expected. 
The drawing-room looked very cool and 
pretty in the summer evening light, and 
perhaps the temporary amnesty was due 
to the fact that its quiet and serenity after 
the turmoil of the streets had had a soften- 
ing effect upon Nora; perhaps it was due 
to the fact that she looked extremely 
attractive in her soft white dress, as she 
lay back in a wicker chair fanning herself 
with a palm-leaf fan. 

propos of their having seen the Queen 
in the Park, Monty was talking about 
Windsor, which Nora had never seen, 
and having waxed quite enthusiastic on 
the subject, he finished in a wonderfally 
friendly voice, as he looked at her : 

“You ought to see Windsor, Miss 
Mansell, really ; I wonder whether I could 
get a day off and take you and Bertha 
down.” . 

“T should like it of all things!” said 
Nora, pleasantly, omitting to take advantage 
of the opportunity inadvertently offered of 
mounting one of her favourite hobbies—- 
the demoralising desire of young men for 
holidays. 

“‘T don’t know that it will do, though,” 
continued Monty, with a more boyish 
laugh than he usually indulged in in 
Nora’s presence. “It’s so historical, you 
know. We should fight over all sorts of 
old fogies, or rather I should be in hot 
water all the time for knowing s0 little 
about them !” 

Monty Warrener was certainly very good- 
looking ; perhaps never more so than when 
he allowed himself to look as boyish as he 
did at this moment, His manner as he 
spoke was very friendly, and it occurred 
to Nora that possibly when he grew older 
there might be “ something in him.” She 
was occupied in turning this very new 
idea over in her mind, and answered with- 
out a trace of superiority in her tone : 

“Perhaps men haven’t so much turn 
for history as women have. Don’t you 
think we could keep on neutral ground 
for a few hours? I should immensely 
like to go.” 

She smiled up at him as she spoke, and 
he answered quickly : 

“TI can if you can, Miss Mansell ; let’s 
take the chance, any way. When shall it 
be ?” 

“ We must talk to Bertha,” she answered, 
as the door opened. ‘“ Here she is!” 

Bertha came in, looking unusually pretty 
and childish as to her face, and unusually 
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dignified and important as to her little 
person. Her letter had arrived, she was 
still holding it in her hand, and she was 
prepared to bestow upon her guests such 
small pieces of information as might lead 
to a proper appreciation of her husband in 
their minds, 

*‘T’ve heard from Jim,” she announced. 
“Tt is frightfully hot at Bombay, he says ; 
and the ‘ Philistia’ will be back in London 
about the second week of July. Isn’t it 
delightful ? ” 

“ Capital,” said Monty, heartily, “I 
shall be no end glad to make his acquaint- 
ance, little B,” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Bertha, with a little hostess-like air, en- 
quired cheerily : 

“And what have you two been talking 
about ?” 

Monty plunged instantly into the 
Windsor scheme, and it found such favour 
in Bertha’s eyes, that in five minutes 
nothing remained to be decided upon but 
the date and the trains. The next day 
but one was finally fixed upon, and then 
Monty fetched a Bradshaw and prepared 
to look out trains. 

“‘ Where’s something to write on?” he 
said, after a minute, “ Let’s have it in 
black and white. Give me Ward’s envelope, 
B.,” he added, laughingly, as he caught 
sight of it still in her hand. “ An old wife 
like you doesn’t cherish her husband’s 
envelopes, of course ! ” 

Bertha laughed, and hesitated. She was 
very fond of her letters, and the envelopes 
seemed part of them. Then she laughed 
again, at herself this time, and drawing 
the letter out, she gave the cover to her 
cousin. 

“ There,” she said, ‘you'll have plenty 
of room; Jim’s writing is so small.” 

“Tt’s jolly good,” returned her cousin, 
as he scrutinised the small, rather un- 
common characters. “Now then, let’s 
see! Here we are: 11.2 from Paddington, 
and 6.59 up. That'll do us, won’t it?” He 
jotted the memoranda down on theenvelope, 
and placed it in his pocket-book, marking 
the Bradshaw for the edification of his 
cousin and Nora, 

Monty Warrener was not a little sur- 
prised to find how constantly his thoughts 
turned during the following day to the 
expedition thus arranged. He was quite 
nervous when he asked for the necessary 
holiday, eagerly promising to perform 
prodigies of industry during the first hour 





had lasted throughout the evening, and 
he had made several new discoveries as to 
her personal attractiveness. She would 
be as sharp as a razor, no doubt, when 
they met the next morning, he told him- 
self, with a fine assumption of carelessness, 
as he sought in the night sky for pleasant 
prognostics of the next day’s weather ; but 
still the contrast would be interesting from 
a purely pyschological point of view. 

And when the next morning arrived, 
bright and sunny, the clerks at “ the office” 
spent an extremely harassed hour—Mr. 
Warrener, senior, not having arrived—and 
offered up devout thanksgiving when Mr. 
Warrener, junior, hailed a hansom and 
prepared to depart at a few minutes before 
half-past ten. 

He was standing in the outer office on 
his way to the door, giving some final in- 
struction to one of the clerks, and doing it, 
in spite of his impatience, in a very capable 
and manly way, when a woman came in 
and spoke to the clerk nearest the door. 
After a short colloquy, in which she 
apparently explained herself with much 
loquacity, the young man left her and 
crossed the room to where Monty was 
standing. 

‘T’m sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, 
“but a woman has come who says she is 
Rosamund Smith. She has come up from 
the country on purpose to answer the ad- 
vertisement, and she saysshe must go back 
to-night. Shall I tell her to wait for Mr. 
Warrener ¢” 

Monty’s face clouded with annoyance. 
Little as Nora Mansell would have believed 
it, he knew what business meant, and was 
thoroughly capable and responsible in 
transacting it. The case in question was 
that of a small legacy, and the firm had 
advertised for the legatee. The affair had 
been left entirely in Monty’s hands, and to 
throw over the winding of it up would be 
culpable negligence on his part, which he 
knew would do him harm with his father, 
even if his own business-like habits would 
have allowed him to do it. He glanced 
across the room at the woman and hesitated. 
As he reviewed the position, he uncon- 
sciously took in the facts that she was a 
middle-aged woman, who had probably 
been handsome in a coarse, flashy style in 
her youth, though she looked thin and 
worn now. She was very shabby, but 
evidently dressed for the occasion with a 
tawdry attempt at finery. 

“T’ll see her!” said Monty, briefly. 


of the day. Nora’s placid frame of mind | ‘ Show her into my room.” 
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“Very good, sir,” answered the clerk, 
and retiring to the woman he conducted 
her up the office, and opened for her the 
door of a small room opening out of it 
on which were painted the words, ‘‘ Mr, 
Warrener, Junior.” Poor Monty, mean- 
while, did not give expression to the 
anathemas which arose within him, such 
a course being incompatible with dis- 
cipline, but he finished shortly enough 
the instructions he had been giving, and 
then turned back again towards the door, 
which had closed behind the woman, With 
his hand on the latch he turned and spoke 
to one of the clerks. 

‘Keep the hansom, Ford,” he said, “I 
shan’t be long.” And then he opened the 
door and went in, shutting it after him. 

A quarter of an hour passed, twenty 
minutes, half an hour, and still the hansom 
waited, and the door inscribed ‘ Mr. 
Warrener, Junior,” remained shut, Then 
it opened, and the woman came out as 
Monty’s voice, hard and curiously unlike 
itself, called, “Ford!” and bade the man 
show her out. It shut again after her, and 
another half-hour elapsed before Monty 
himself came out, and despatched a clerk to 
Paddington station with a note addressed to 
Mrs. James Ward, and full instructions as 
to the probable whereabouts of the lady to 
whom it was to be delivered. Monty was 
very pale, and there was a strangely set 
expression about his mouth and eyes. As 
his messenger departed in the waiting 
havsom, he himself walked straight out 
of the office, and away down the street in 
the opposite direction. 

Bertha and Nora meanwhile, waiting at 
Paddington, passed through all the stages 
of surprise, indignation, and disappointment. 
The reception of the note, in which Monty 
simply apologised for the fact that business 
prevented him keeping his appointment, 
complicated their emotions by adding the 
element of wonder. They wondered all 
day how such a catastrophe could have 
happened, and the next day they wondered, 
or rather Bertha wondered, when Monty 
would come and explain. Nora had little 
to say on the subject, nor had she any 
comments to offer when the whole of the 
ensuing week went by without a word 
from the delinquent, or on his taciturn 
demeanour when he did finally appear for 
a brief afternoon call. 

The pleasant intercourse of the last four 
weeks seemed suddenly to have come to an 
end. A sudden access of business had appa- 
rently come upon Monty Warrener. He re- 





fused Bertha’s invitations ; he made one in 
her little expeditions no more. The days of 
Nora’s stay in London were numbered, 
and Berthahad to own to herself, with alittle 
laugh, that her match-making had turned 
out a failure; but she was less concerned 
on the subject than might have been ex- 
pected. The days that brought nearer 
Nora’s departure, were also bringing nearer 
the arrival of the ‘‘Philistia,” and Bertha’s 
head was filled with expectation. She 
wondered a little how it was that Monty 
had become so suddenly busy; but she 
gave the matter no serious thought, and 
accepted the new state of affairs un- 
concernedly enough. 

It was a hot afternoon, in the second 
week in July, and Nora was walking across 
Kensington Gardens alone. She was going 
home the next day, having refused Bertha’s 
invitation to stay longer and be introduced 
to her husband. She had persuaded Bertha 
to let her do her shopping alone, the heat 
being so great ; and perhaps it was because 
the sun had tried her, that she looked 
rather grave and quiet. She was thinking 
of the weeks she had spent in London. 
She had had a delightful time, she told 
herself, though the latter part had certainly 
not been quite as nice as the former. She 
had just arrived at this conclusion, and she 
might have proceeded to enquire of herself 
why it should have been so, when her 
meditations were interrupted by a voice at 
her elbow. 

“ Miss Mansell! How are you?” 

She turned quickly to find Monty 
Warrener beside her. He had apparently 
been walking fast, for he was out of 
breath. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Warrener?” she 
said, holding out her hand. 

It was more than a fortnight since she 
had seen him, for he had only once been 
at Bertha’s house since the failure of the 
Windsor expedition, and as they shook 
hands she noticed that he looked worn and 
almost haggard, and her eyes softened 
unconsciously, 

“Tm glad we have met,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘I am going home to-morrow!” 

** Are you?” he said, quickly. ‘ Back 
to Yorkshire ?” 

‘‘Back to Yorkshire!” she answered, 
with a smile. ‘I don’t want to be in the 
way, and the ‘Philistia’ is expected to 
touch at Plymouth to-morrow or the next 
day, you know!” 

* Yes, I know.” 

He was certainly very white, she thought, 
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whiter even than she had noticed at first, 
and she exclaimed, frankly : 

*'’m afraid you’re working awfully hard, 
Mr. Warrener. You're looking worried, 
do you know !” 

He coloured like a boy as he met the 
direct gaze of those straightforward eyes, 
and answered, hurriedly : 

“It’s no end good of you to notice 
me, Miss Mansell! I—I am rather 
worried.” 

‘*T’m so sorry.” 

There was a pause, and then Nora 
offered him her hand again. 

* Well, good-bye,” she said. 
will be wanting me.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, hesitatingly. And 
then, with asudden headlongrush, he added: 
“Miss Mansell, may I call if I should 
happen to be in your neighbourhood ? ” 

The grey eyes were very soft as Nora 
answered : 

“We shall be very pleased.” 


‘t Bortha 


CHAPTER VI, ALONE IN THE DARK, 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later Nora was 
gone, and Bertha, alone in her own house, 
was standing in the hall, with a telegram 
in her hand, It had just arrived, and it 
was dated from Plymouth. 

“Expect to arrive to-morrow afternoon. 
Jim.” Bertha read it, standing in the 
afternoon sunshine, a pretty little picture 
of crimson-cheeked excitement; and then 
she turned and went upstairs to her room, 
She tossed off her hat, and, going to the 
window, stood looking out with unseeing 
eyes, her curly head resting against the 
window-frame, as she repeated the words 
again and again. He was coming ! 

She could not have put into definite 
words the ideas those words conveyed to 
her. It was all too confusedly happy for 
that. Only she was conscious that it was a 
very long time since he had gone away, 
and that the interval had altered her; she 
felt, too, that his letters had in some way 
altered her attitude towards their writer, 
and she felt that she was going to take up 
the threads of life with her husband at a 
far more advanced point than that at 
which she had laid them down. Nothing 
was clear to her. Over the future there 
still hung a haze; but behind it there was 
a light, and the haze itself was the colour 
of roses, 

She stood thefe dreaming, with the 
telegram still in her hand, for nearly half 
an hour ; then she roused herself suddenly, 








and plunged into an energetic inspection 
and partial redecoration of the house—a 
process which was hardly finished by dinner- 
time, and left her considerably exhausted. 

Her solitary dinner was over, and she 
was preparing to settle down in the 
drawing-room with a book, when, some- 
what to her surprise, the door-bell rang. 
The next moment, however, she accepted 
it as the most natural thing in the world 
that Monty Warrener should come in. 

“Why didn’t you come to dinner ¢” she 
said, as she shook hands. ‘“ You've not 
been to dinner for ages, Monty! Have 
you heard that the ‘Philistia’ will be in 
to-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, “ I have heard.” 

The lamps had not been lighted, and the 
room was rather dark. Bertha, full of her 
own affairs, had hardly noticed her cousin’s 
face; but, as he spoke, his voice struck 
strangely on her ear. 

“ Are you tired, Monty?” she asked, 
straining her brown eyes to read his ex- 
pression in the twilight. ‘“ Why, you're 
very pale,” 

“T’m all right, dear,” he said, in the 
same odd tone. “ Bertha, I’ve got to tell 
you something.” 

To tell me something !” she repeated, 
wonderingly. ‘‘Something—Oh, Monty— 
is it something bad? Not Jim? Oh, 
Monty, not Jim!” 

She was looking up at him with dilated 
eyes and outstretched hands, frightened 
without knowing why; and the young man 
turned abruptly away from her, and walked 
to the mantelshelf. 

 Tt’s all right!” he said, hoarsely. ‘I 
mean, he’s quite well, Bertha!” There 
was a@ moment's pause, while Bertha, 
reassured, wondered on what other lines 
bad news could possibly reach her; and 
then Monty went on, with an obvious 
struggle for his man-of-business manner : 

“T’ve got to tell you a long story, Bertha. 
Sit down, my dear.” 

She obeyed him silently, with the 
twinkle in her eye which she could never 
repress when her cousin was paternal to 
her; but he did not speak. A moment or 
two passed, during which he stood leaning 
on the mantelshelf, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground ; and when at last he began, 
there was a curious contrast between the 
boyish constraint of his attitude and the 
precision with which he spoke. 

“Some time ago,” he said, ‘a will case 
came into our hands in the office, in which 
one of the legatees was a woman whose 
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maiden name was given as Iosamund 
Smith. Nothing was known as to her 
whereabouts, or as to whether she was 
married or unmarried, by any of the other 
parties concerned; and accordingly we 
advertised for her as Rosamund Smith. 
The case was handed over to me from the 
first; and when, about a month ago, a 
woman, claiming to be the Rosamund Smith 
in question, answered the advertisement, it 
was my business to see her and go into 
her claim.” 

He paused, and Bertha said, wonderingly, 
** Yes” 

“She gave her address as 10, Wilber- 
force Street, Reading,” he went on, and 
his tone was more rigidly business - like 
than before, though he was fingering an 
ornament now nervously and uncertainly. 
“She was—an uneducated woman; one 
of those women who insist on telling you 
all their family affairs, under the impres- 
sion that it is necessary to the establish- 
ment of their claim. She told me her 
husband’s full name, and where he was 
born ; she told me his father’s name and 
occupation. I was struck by a curious 
ccincidence between her statements and 
statements I had heard elsewhere.” 

Monty stopped, this time as though to 
add weight and significance to his words. 
The formality of his manner—a formality 
which increased as he spoke, as though he 
were trying to entrench himself in it—was 
almost pathetic contrasted with the furtive 
and boyish manner in which he tried to 
moisten his dry lips. Bertha made no 
attempt to help him. She was gazing at 
him in blank bewilderment, vaguely con- 
scious that something terrible was coming, 
but with not the faintest idea as to its 
character. 

‘I was putting the coincidence aside,” 
continued Monty, “as merely curious, 
when she went on to tell me her husband’s 
profession and whereabouts. Evidently 
proud of having married into a sphere 
considerably above her own, and apparently 
thinking it an additional proof of her 
identity, she pulled out of her pocket a 
recent letter from him, and showed it to 
me, The handwriting was familiar to me. 
I made an excuse to get up and look for 
some papers, and I compared the envelope 
with an envelope I had in my pocket. The 
writings were apparently identical, and 
they were addressed apparently to the 
same person—Mrs, James Ward.” 

There was a little choking cry, and 
Bertha had risen from her chair and was 





standing before him, her face standing 
out dead white against the gloom of the 
falling twilight, her eyes wide and dread- 
ful 


“ Monty,” she gasped, in a hardly audible 
whisper, ‘‘ Monty !” 

And then, quite suddenly, all poor 
Monty’s assumed formality of manner 
deserted him, and he turned and took her 
impulsively into his arms. 

“Oh, my poor dear little B.,” he cried, 
boyishly, “try and be brave, and take it 
in. It’s a thundering shame, dear, but 
she’s his wife. She was married to him 
twelve years ago.” 

The words were hardly uttered before 
Bertha wrenched herself out of his arms 
and stood facing him, her face, her very 
throat a burning scarlet, her eyes shining 
with an unendurable horror. 

“Tt isn’t true!” she cried, breathlessly, 
“it isn’t true |” 

Monty turned away from her, and let 
his head fall on his arms as he rested them 
on the mantelshelf. 

“Tt is true,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“ Do 
you think I’d say it to you if I wasn’t 
sure—if I didn’t know?” 

Then he raised his head again suddenly 
and looked at the little figure before him. 
He wondered, with the incongruous detail 
of thought that accompanies a terrible 
mental crisis, what he could do if Bertha 
fainted. She showed no signs of fainting, 
however, 

. “Go on,” she said, And Monty obeyed 
er. 

“Tt was the similarity of names that 
struck me first, as I told you,” he went 
on, speaking still more hoarsely. “She 
told me her husband’s name was James 
Carrick Ward ; that his second name came 
from his having been born at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, in Ireland ; that his father had 
been a doctor, named Hubert Ward. Then 
she told me that her husband was a doctor 
on board the P, and O. steamer ‘ Philistia,’ 
and showed me his letter. I compared 
it with the envelope you gave me to 
write down our trains to Windsor on ; 
it was that day. Of course I made her 
show me a copy of her marriage certificate 
—she thought it was a business formality 
connected with her legacy—and since then, 
Bertha—well, I haven’t left a stone un- 
turned to prove it one way or the other. 
I’ve told myself that there must be a 
frightful mistake somewhere or other, and 
that I should come upon it sooner or later. 
But I’ve done just the other thing, worse 
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luck ; I’ve proved beyond all doubt what 
I told you just now.” 

Bertha had heard him straight through, 
with her wide eyes fixed on him, as though 
she were turned to stone. Even the ex- 
pression seemed to have become fixed on 
the mobile face. He paused, but still she 
did not stir, and after a moment, during 
which he dared not look at her, he said, 
rapidly : 

“T hunted up one of the witnesses to 
the marriage, who is at present an inn- 
keeper at Plymouth. I went down and 
saw him, and asked him if he could 
identify the James Ward whose marriage 
he had witnessed, and arranged with him 
to go on board the ‘Philistia’ and tele- 
graph to me. I told him, too, that it was 
a formality connected with the legacy. 
I got his telegram this afternoon. He 
identifies the James Carrick Ward, at 
present medical officer on board the P. 
and QO. steamer ‘Philistia,’ with the 
James Carrick Ward married in his pre- 
sence in 1876 to Rosamund Smith.” 

A dreadful little sound parted her lipsp— 
they were quite white now—but there 
was no other movement in her face, Quite 
suddenly she sat down on the chair near 
which she stood. She was trembling from 
head to foot. Monty, with a sound that 
was very like a sob, knelt down beside 
her, and tried to take her hand. 

“Dear little B,” he said, brokenly, 
“try and bear up. It’s an awful shame, 
and he shall pay for it, I swear. It’s cut 
me up like anything to tell you, dear. 
And now I want you to let me take you 
away—at once, you know. I’ve taken 
rooms for you with an awfully good sort 
of woman, and—and you may leave it all 
to me,” 

A moment’s pause followed this speech, 
with its odd mixture of youth and manii- 
ness, and then Bertha turned and looked 
at her cousin, and a strange stiff smile 
touched her lips as she lifted one small 
cold hand and touched his face with vague 
gentleness. 

“Thank you, Monty, dear,” she said, 
speaking mechanically. “I can’t do 
that.” 

“Well, we can think about that 
presently, dear,” he responded, protect- 
ingly. ‘You'll come away now, at any 
rate,” 

“No, Monty !” 

“Not—Bertha, you don’t mean to stay 
here !” 

Yes,” she answered, in the same tone- 





less voice, ‘I can’t go until I’ve seen 
him, Monty. It can’t be true, you know.” 
And then, as Monty rose to his feet, a 
picture of incredulity and dismay, a dread- 
ful little laugh broke from her. ‘ Don’t 
look so ridiculous, Monty,” she cried. 
“Don’t try to understand, poor old boy, 
if you can’t, only don’t—argue with me!” 

The last words came from her in an 
hysterical cry, and she pressed her face 
against the back of the chair. 

Monty turned abruptly and walked 
ecross the room. His face was very white 
and set, and all its worry and anxiety 
seemed to have culminated now in a 
baffled bewilderment, which was desperate 
in its helplessness. Ever since his first 
interview with the woman who had intro- 
duced herself as Rosamund Smith, Monty 
Warrener had been bearing a heavy burden 
of suspense, and bearing it alone, When his 
suspicions as to the identity of the two James 
Carrick Wards had become almost a moral 
certainty, he had debated in his almost 
unendurable anxiety whether it would not 
be well to consult his father on the 
subject; but he had decided, knowing his 
father well, that there was nothing to be 
hoped from him, and that he would “keep 
it quiet.” 

As regards plans for the final confir- 
mation or dispersion of his suspicions he 
had made and discarded one after another, 
and as the time passed proof upon proof 
accumulated until no doubt as to the truth 
was left in his own mind. The only legal 
proof in such a case was, of course, personal 
identification of James Ward by witnesses of 
the two marriages. Without such evidence 
Monty Warrener knew that he could not 
say to Bertha, ‘This is the fact.” But a 
hot sense of tenderness and protection to- 
wards Bertha took possession of him, and 
he determined hastily, as an older and 
cooler man might not have done, that he 
could not and would not allow her to 
receive, in ignorance of what he knew to 
be the truth, the man she believed to be 
her husband ; that he would take her away 
before he came back, and then “ settle with 
Ward,” as he muttered to himself through 
clenched teeth. Then, suddenly, while he 
hesitated before actually taking such a step 
onthe moral certainty only, hehad discovered 
ready to his hand the means of securing the 
legal proof he wanted, he had discovered 
the witness to Rosamund Smith’s marriage 
at Plymouth. And now, when he thought 
he had attained his end, he found himself 
face to face with a blank wall. Bertha 
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would not accept the facts presented to her 
—she would not go. 


He stood at the window looking out | 


into the summer darkness and trying to 
collect his forces, scattered and shaken by 
the scene he had just gone through, and 
then he turned and looked across the dark 
room towards the spot where he could 
dimly distinguish Bertha’s figure. He was 
in a difficulty which he had never con- 
templated. The legal proof had assumed 
such overwhelming proportions in his mind 
during the last few weeks that he was 
completely thrown out of his reckoning, 
left stranded and helpless by the apparent 
insignificance of its weight with Berths. 
He did not even know what line of argu- 
ment to take up. He had, of course, no 
authority over his cousin, he could not com- 
pel her to leave the house, And there had 
been something about Bertha as she spoke to 
him, in spite of her assertion of incredulity, 
which seemed to shrivel up even the 
semblance of authority with which he had 
now and then been used to address her. 
Little, shallow, childish being as she had 
always seemed, the shadow, at least, of a 
terrible tragedy was darkening over her 
now, and his superior years were as 
nothing before it. He looked at her for 
a moment, and then began, hesitatingly 
and boyishly : 

“Bat, dear, don’t you see——” But 
Bertha interrupted him. She did not rise, 
but he thought she turned her wan face 
towards him. 

“ Tt’s no use, Monty,” she said, in a voice 
that was very thin but quite steady. “Please 
don’t! You’ve been very good to me. 
Don’t think I don’t understand if I ask you 
to go away now, please.” 

He paused a moment, sorely perplexed 
in spirit. He argued with himself that 
she was safe for the night, at any rate, and 
that he could come back in the morning, 
and he was painfully conscious of his own 
inability to say anything to comfort her. 
‘Poor little dear, she must face it out for 
herself before she'll hear any reason, I 
suppose,” he thought, pitifully, to himself. 
He crossed the room and stood looking at 
her with awkward tenderness. 

“T don’t like to leave you, dear,” he 
said, 

“I'd rather, please.” 

* Alone in the dark }” 

t ® 

He turned away with a lump in his 
throat that almost choked him, and left 
her as she wished. 





CHAPTER VII. 
NO. 10, WILBERFORCE STREET, READING. 


BERTHA never looked back upon the 
night that followed without a shudder. 
She could never remember how it passed. 
A terrible, shadowy horror, now receding, 
now advancing and assuming definite and 
frightful proportions—that this was with 
her without a moment’s intermission, 
sleeping or waking—thatshe battled against 
it with a passion of incredulity and 
resistance, she was conscious, But what 
she actually did or thought she never knew. 

Towards morning she fell into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep, in which consciousness of 
every kind left her for the first time, The 
sun was streaming into her room when 
she awoke, and for the first moment or 
two her short period of oblivion stood 
between her and all that had preceded it, 
and she wondered dimly why she felt so 
tired. Then, gradually, with the relent- 
less distinctness which morning perceptions 
give to what was feverish confusion the 
night before, all that her cousin had said 
to her came back to her. She lay quite 
still and gazing straight before her, an odd 
little smile flitting across her face—so 
white and drawn as she recalled Monty's 
bewilderment when she sent him away. 
Then quite suddenly some words he had 
spoken earlier in their interview came 
back to her. 

“She gave her address as 10, Wilber- 
force Street, Reading.” 

The next moment she was up, and dress- 
ing rapidly. Legal proof, as Monty had been 
forced to acknowledge last night, carried 
no conviction to her mind. No realisation 
would come to her through any verbal 
evidence, however unanswerable. A sudden 
unreasoning impulse to go and see for 
herself, an overmastering instinct to make 
tangible the horror against which she was 
holding out so stoutly, took possession 
of her. She never stopped to think that 
James Ward was coming—coming that 
very day, that he might even have arrived 
before she could get back. In another 
hour she was driving towards Paddington 
station. 

Arrived at Reading, she passed out of 
the station, and then asked her way. The 
man who directed her looked admiringly 
at the dainty, coquettish figure—her face 
was almost hidden by a thick veil—and as 
she walked on he followed her with his 
eyes. But Bertha, perhaps for the first time 
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in her life, was quite unconscious of 
aduuration ; she pursued her way quickly, 
attending tothe directions givenher,untilshe 
arrived at the door of No. 10, Wilberforce 
Street. It was ashabby, dilapidated street, 
with untidy children playing in the road, 
and a general atmosphere of poverty, de- 
generating into squalor. Bertha was con- 
scious of a sudden change in her mental atti- 
tude. Thehorror had lost, instead of gaining, 
substance, as she turned into that squalid 
street. It was impossible, she said to 
nerself, with no definition of what it was 
that was impossible. It was impossible ! 
She pulled the bell, and waited patiently 
for some minutes, Then the door was 
opened with a jerk by a slovenly, tired- 
looking woman—the woman who had 
come into the office of Warrener and War- 
rener, on the morning when Monty War- 
rener had been preparing to start for 
Windsor. 

“ Well?” she said, shortly enough, as 
she eyed her visitor with disfavour. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Bertha, 
pleasantly, the horror becoming absurdly 
shadowy. ‘I’m afraid this is an incon- 
venient time to cal], but I was passing 
through Roading, and—I was anxious 
to make your acquaintance. Mrs. James 
Ward, I think?” Bertha nearly laughed 
as she spoke. the whole thing struck her 
as being so rid!culous. 

“That’s my name!” answered the 
woman. ‘Rosamund Ward. Rosamund 
Smith I was, and I come from away down 
in Ross-shire.” 

“T had the pleasure of meeting your 
husband some months ago,” interposed 
Bertha, gently. ‘Dr. James Ward, doctor 
on board the ‘ Philistia,’ I believe?” 
She paused, waiting with a smile for the 
wondering denial she expected, and then 
suddenly the horror seemed to rise before 
her again in overwhelming blackness, as 
the woman replied, with a kind of sullen 
pride : 

“Yes, that’s him; though p’raps you 
wouldn’t think it to look at me I’m 
sure if I’d a’ known as any one would be 
comin’ in I’d a’ tidied myself up a bit ; but 
there, it don’t seem worth while, with no- 
body but the children, and all the house 
to see to.” She paused, looking at her 
visitor curiously. In spite of a certain 
irritability of expression, the result of ill 
health and many cares, her face was far 
from being a bad one. It must have been 
very handsome, in its unrefined way, in her 
youth, and she looked now like one of 





those long-enduring women who talk a 
great deal about their troubles, but accept 
them as their natural lot, and rebel against 
them not at all. 

Bertha did not speak, She was indeed 
hardly conscious that any interval had 
elapsed since she had found herself once 
more face to face with that terrible shadow. 

“Jim asked you to come and see me, 
did he, now?” continued the woman, in a 
tone that was a mixture of ungraciousness 
and gratified pride. ‘He might a’ sent 
me word. I don’t call to mind his ever 
sendin’ any one before ; and as to comin’ 
home himself—well, I don’t hold with this 
sea doctorin’, and that’s the truth. It’s 
goin’ on two years since he’s been down 
here. P’r’aps you'll step in ?” she finished, 
suddenly. ‘You didn’t say no name, I 
think %” 

“* My name!” repeated Bertha, with an 
odd high laugh. She was battling valiantly 
with her reason, holding herself together 
with a high hand ; but her voice, even to 
herself, sounded hard and strained. ‘Oh, 
my name is the same as yours, oddly 
enough—Mrs, Ward. It is not an un- 
common name, is it 3” 

* Are you any kin to Jim?” asked the 
other woman, with some slight curiosity. 

“No, none,” said Bertha, firmly. ‘‘Thank 
you,” she went on, “I shall be very pleased 
to come in. I hope you have good news 
from the ‘ Philistia’?” 

“Well, I haven’t heard not lately,” 
answered the other, She opened a door 
close to where she stood in the narrow 
little passage, and disclosed a room that 
she herself would have described as the 
parlour—very dingy as to the white “‘lace” 
curtains, very dusty as to its common }: 
ornaments, very stuffy as to atmosphere. 

Bertha passed into the room, and at 
the same moment the horror which had 
threatened her so long descended and 
engulfed her in its blackness. There, on 
the little tawdry, dusty mantelpiece, in a 
tawdry, dusty frame, facing her as she 
entered, was the photograph that she had 
seen only that morning on her own dainty 
mantelshelf at home, the photograph of 
her husband. 

The blackness was all around her now ; 
she was struggling in it, not to ward it off. 
Her own voice seemed to come from a long 
way off, and to sound curiously unnatural 
as she heard it say : 

‘Ah, you have a photograph of Dr. 
Ward there, I see ¢” 

‘* Yes,” she heard the uneducated voice 
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behind her answer. 
band six years ago. We’d been married —— 

The voice broke off suddenly. The black- 
ness was choking, confusing, and Bertha 
was swaying slightly as she stood. The 
next moment the woman caught her 
roughly, but kindly enough, by the arm, 

“Are you took bad?” she asked, 
anxiously. “It’s awful warm to-day. 
There, sit down, and I'll get you some 
water.” But as she moved to put the 
little figure into the chair, the giddiness 
passed, and Bertha was herself again. 

“Thank you,” she said, quickly, as she 
released herself and took a chair, from 
which she could see the photograph. 
“Thank you so much ; but it was nothing. 
I am quite well again now. The sun is 
rather hot, perhaps. Do you expect your 
husband home soon, did you say ?” 

The woman had been watching her 
rather doubtfully up to this point ; but a 
question was evidently a bait which she 
could not resist, and she sat down opposite 
her visitor, and near the dingily gorgeous 
fireplace, so that Bertha’s eyes could rest 
on her and on the photograph on the 
mantelpiece without a turn of her head. 

Bertha often wondered afterwards how 
long she sat there, listening to the voluble 
communication about “Jim” and the 
children, which she drew from the woman 
opposite with little interested questions, 
glancing now and then at the photograph 
as she recalled her hostess from histories 
of her early days as a shop-girl at Edin- 
burgh, to the subject of her husband, and 
then fixing her eyes once more steadily 
on the woman’s figure, in which the horror 
had at last taken tangible shape, 

She rose to go at last, her face quite 
white and her eyes fixed under the thick 
veil which she had not lifted, but perfectly 
collected. Her voice was hard and thin, 
but she spoke easily and naturally. “Good- 
bye, Mrs. Ward,” she said. “I am de- 
lighted to have made your acquaintance.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned the other woman, 
heartily, ‘I’m sure I’m sorry you must 
be going. A bit of talk does do one good, 
I’m sure, If you should be seein’ my 
husband again—not that it’s likely, to be 
sure—you tell him I wish he'd find time 
to come home, He doesn’t take no notice 
of letters.” 

“T’ll tell him,” returned Berths, quietly ; 
and then they shook hands, and the 
dilapidated street-door shut behind her. 

She walked away down the untidy street, 
the same attractive little figure that had 


“ That was my hus- 





walked up it. She was not thinking; she 
was not reasoning ; she was not even con- 
scious of suffering. All her faculties were 
entirely absorbed in the intensity of her 
realisation. Instinctively and mechanically 
she returned to the station, and took the 
train back to town. Instinctively and me- 
chanically, having arrived at Paddington, 
she got into a hansom, and gave the man 
the direction that had been home to her so 
long. She got out, paid the driver, rang 
the bell, and the door was opened almost 
instantly. 

‘‘Please, ma’am,” said the excited servant, 
“ master’s come !” 

Even as the girl spoke, the dining-room 
door opened quickly, and James Ward 
stood on the threshold. And then, for the 
first time, a full consciousness of her own 
position rushed upon Bertha. Hitherto 
she had only known the fact; now, for the 
first time, she felt it. The man before her 
was not her husband ! 

At the same moment, Monty Warrener, 
having been to the house in West Kensing- 
ton very soon after Bertha left it that 
morning, and having returned post-haste 
to his office, hoping that she might have 
gone to him there, was coming back as 
quickly as steam could bring him from the 
docks, whither he had gone, hoping to 
“have it out with Ward at once.” 


CHAPTER VIII, “LISTEN TO ME, BERTHA,” 


BEFORE Bertha had time to speak or 
move, even if she had had impulse left to 
do either, James Ward had come towards 
her, as she stood shrinking back against 
the wall, her face and throat a burning 
scarlet, and an unutterable horror in her 
eyes. He took her into his arms, and she, 
conscious even then of the proximity of 
the deeply-interested servant, made no 
active resistance, though she shuddered 
painfully under his touch. 

‘*My dearest,” he said, ‘where in the 
world have you been?” 

He drew her down the hall, and in 
another moment the drawing-room door 
was shut upon them. The instant they 
were alone, Bertha tore herself away, and 
retreated from him with a movement of 
inexpressible repugnance, 

“T have been to see your wife,” she 
said, ‘‘ Your wife, Rosamund Smith, to 
whom you were married twelve years ago.” 

And then, quite suddenly, her strength 
seemed to fail her. She covered her face 
with her hands, and turning away from 
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him, stood there with her head bowed, 
not crying, but crushed to the earth by 
such an agony of shame as only perfect 
innocence can suffer. 

There was a silence. No sound of any 
kind came from James Ward. There was 
one involuntary movement of fierce sur- 
prise, and a kind of spasm passed across 
his handsome features. Then they settled 
into a keen expression of calculation and 
determination, and he stood watching her 
and rapidly reviewing the position. 

James Ward had married Bertha Brand 
in Sydney with the deliberate conscious- 
ness of the future possibility of such a 
moment as the present. 

Twelve years before, a cynical, callous 
young man of three-and-twenty, he had 
met Rosamund Smith, a pretty shop-girl 
employed by an Edinburgh tobacconist, 
and married her, more with a view to the 
annoyance of his father, with whom he 
had quarrelled, than from any other mo- 
tive. His father dying two years later, 
he had found his revenge too dearly 
bought at the expense of domesticity with 
the uneducated woman he had married, 
and he had given up his practice, cut 
himself adrift from all his old acquaint- 
ances—he had never made friends, and 
his father had been his last living relative, 
He had settled his wife at Reading, and 
had taken the appointment he still held 
with the P. and O. Company, sending his 
wife half-yearly just enough money for 
the support of herself and their two 
children. 

No woman in his own class of life had 
ever attracted him as Bertha had done. 
Having no scruples of any kind, he seldom 
failed to obtain a thing forwhich he thought 
it worth while to exert himself, and Bertha’s 
peculiarly lonely position had simplified 
his course of action considerably. 

Hard, daring, and clear-headed, he had 
not attempted to deceive himself. It was 
extremely unlikely that the truth should 
ever come out, he told himself; but it was 
not impossible, It was even not impossible 
that extremely unpleasant practical con- 
sequences might ensue, since bigamy is an 
offence punishable by law; but Bertha 
would never be likely to prosecute on her 
own account, he told himself with a smile, 
as he considered pros and cons, while 
walking the quarter-deck of the “ Philistia.” 
She was practically friendless, and he could 
rely upon his own brains at a pinch, he 
decided finally. And he further decided 
that should the crisis ever occur, his con- 





duct then would be influenced by numerous 
circumstances which it was impossible to 
foresee, not the least of which would be 
the state of his feelings towards his present 
“fancy.” Of the effect upon Bertha of the 
revelation which might possibly be in store 
for her, he had thought notat all. Respect 
or consideration for womanhood was a 
sense entirely wanting in James Ward. 

And now as he stood keenly observant 
of his “fancy,” with no more comprehen- 
sion or pity for her agony than if she had 
been a little crushed butterfly, he was 
clearly aware of one thing. The discovery 
had distinctly come too soon, and he was 
by no means prepared to let her go. It 
was obviously impossible for him, however, 
to begin to move until he should know the 
pieces with which he had to play. It was 
extremely unlikely, he argued, that Bertha 
should have made her discovery unassisted, 
and his thoughts immediately turned to 
Monty Warrener, of whom Bertha had 
naturally written to him constantly. Was 
this young man her only adviser, or had 
she found others more important ? 

“T am not going to deny what you 
say,” he said at last, in a steady tone, into 
which he infused a dignity that sounded very 
effective. ‘‘ Whether I can ever excuse 
myself to you, whether you will ever under- 
stand me, depends upon yourself.” He 
paused a moment, and then, in that low, 
insistent voice which had always exercised 
a strange fascination over Bertha, he 
hazarded a bold stroke. “It depends 
upon your love for me, Berths,” he said. 

He paused, waiting to judge of the 
effect he had made, and Bertha slowly 
lifted her head and looked at him. Minutes 
only had actually passed in that agony of 
realisation, but those minutes stood between 
her past and her present—a fiery barricade 
through which nothing could pass un- 
changed. And in its scorching heat the 
love that might have dawned in her for 
the man she had married lay dead, to be 
recreated by the man before her never 
again. He spoke to her of love. She was 
conscious of nothing but an unutterable 
sense of shrinking and recoil. She looked 
at him with great horror-filled eyes, and 
intense repugnance on every line of her 
white little face; but she seemed to be 
too absorbed by her own thoughts to 
recognise the fact that he expected words 
from her, and he went on after a moment 
with a direct question : 

“To whom is it known besides yourself 
and me ¢” 
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“ Monty knows.” 

* No one else ?” 

“ No.” 

She had answered him in a strange, 
distant tone, as though he were a stranger 
to whom she had an inexpressible distaste ; 
but James Ward, now sure of his ground, 
attached little importance either to her 
tone or to the expression of her face. He 
did not approach her, on the contrary he 
turned away, and shading his face with his 
hand as he rested his elbow on the top of 
the cottage piano near which he stood, he 
began to speak. 

‘‘ Bertha,” he said, “if you have seen 
the woman I married when I was a boy of 
little over twenty ’—facts were by no 
means the weapons James Ward proposed 
to use at this crisis—“ you will not want 
to be told what my life has been for the 
last twelve years. It is a horrible thing to 
spoil one’s life before one very well knows 
what life means. I had carried that curse 
with me for twelve years—carried it with 
no thought of escaping from it or of lighten- 
ing it—when I met you. I don’t know what 
you did to me—I told you often, and it 
was true enough, that you bewitched me—I 
only know that before the ‘ Philistia’ had 
been at sea a fortnight I realised, for the 
first time, all that my boyish folly had 
thrown away!” He paused. LDoertha 
stood still, gazing at him with those wide, 
horror-filled eyes. 

“Do you understand what I mean,” he 
went on, “ when I say that I would have 

iven my soul to win you?” James Ward 
aid not think it nécessary to explain that 
he was no believer in the soul, and it 
would have been quite impossible to divine 
it from his low, intense voice, ‘I loved 
you,” he broke off suddenly, and, raising 
his head, he turned abruptly towards her, 
covering the distance between them with 
two rapid strides. ‘Ob, Bertha! Bertha!” 
he cried, vehemently, ‘‘don’s you under- 
stand ? My love of you is all that I can urge 
in self-defence. My love of you possessed 
me, drove me mad with longing and regret, 
filled me with strength to do and dare 
everything, if only I might make you mine ! 
Oh, can’t you forgive me? can’t you have 
pity on me? Is any wrong beyond for- 
giveness when it is done for love ?” 

Perfect self-possession, a flexible voice, 

‘and a handsome, expressive face are ex- 
cellent substitutes for genuine emotion, 
especially when they are controlled by a 
powerful brain and a very genuine desire 
for success. It was strong testimony to the 





force of her reaction from him that the 
passionate appeal uttered in the voice 
which, on board the “ Philistia,” had been 
used to thrill her with a delicious mixture 
of fear and fascination, had no effect what- 
ever upon Bertha now, except an intensely 
repellent one. He was standing close to 
her, looking right down into her eyes, and 
her repugnance, the sense of opposition 
waked in her by his urgency, seemed to 
give her back the spirit which her agony 
of shame had apparently crushed. There 
was no fear in her face, though the horror 
was still in her eyes as she drew back and 
faced him. He saw the change in her 
expression, and, before she could speak, he 
went on, quickly : 

“Listen to me, Bertha,” he said. “I 
cannot let you go—I will not. You are 
my love, whatever comes, and I will keep 
you. Let us go away together, you and 
I, and forget the miserable past! Ab. 
Bertha, I will make you happy! Have I 
not made you happy? Let us go——” 

But he was interrupted. As the full 
comprehension of the proposal she was 
listening to dawned upon Bertha, such a 
flood of crimson had rushed over her face 
that even her delicate ears were dyed by 
it, and into her eyes there flashed a look in 
which contempt and loathing were in- 
extricably blended. James Ward had 
only been permitted to say as much as he 
had done by her sheer inability to express 
herself in words, and when at last they 
broke from her he stopped, perforce. 

‘‘ How dare you !” she cried, facing him 


with great, flashing, shining eyes. ‘Ob, 
how dare you! How dare you! Don’s 
you know I would much rather die! Oh,” 


she broke suddenly into a wild, des- 
pairing cry, and wrung her little hands 
passionately together. ‘Oh, why don’t 
I die? Why don’t I die?” 

She clasped her hands wildly over her 
face, and turning before he could recover 
from his surprise at her utterly unexpected 
outbreak, opened the door and ran out of 
the room. 

At the same instant the front door was 
opened, and she ran almost into the arms 
of Monty Warrener, returned, almost 
desperate, from his fruitless expedition to 
the docks. 

‘**Oh, Monty,” she cried, heart-brokenly, 
“take me away! Take me away !” 


CHAPTER IX. THE BURDEN OF THE DEBT. 


“WERE just in time, Monty! Here 
comes the rain!” 
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The speaker was Nora Mansell, and as 
she uttered the words breathlessly enough, 
the blustering, tyrannical wind of a rough 
October day partially suspended operations 
for the moment, as it were, in favour of a 
downfall of cold, driving rain. Nora and 
her companion, Monty Warrener, stood on 
the step of a small house in a dingy road 
on debateable ground between Regent's 
Park and Camden Town. 

Great changes may be wrought in a man 
in the course of twelve months, and a man 
is, moreover, perfectly at liberty to alter 
his mind. These reflections were a con- 
siderable comfort to Monty Warrener when 
he was reminded, as occasionally happened, 
that it was not eighteen months since he had 
defined Nora Mansell with much brevity 
as ‘a caution.” Now, as they stood to- 
gether on the dingy door-step, they stood 
there in the capacity of engaged lovers, 
which only showed, as Nora had once or 
twice remarked when alluding to the early 
impressions made on her by her future 
husband, “ how little one can tell.” 

“Tt seems such a long time since I 
saw her,” said Nora; “have you rung, 
Monty? You won't come and fetch me 
for an hour at least, will you ?” 

‘I’m only too glad she should have you,” 
returned Monty, with a glance at the 
“caution,” in which a proud conviction 
that she must be a solace under any circum- 
stances, struggled with the remembrance 
of the subject of their words. ‘ Miss 
Brand in?” he added, precipitately, as the 
door was opened. 

“No, sir, she ain't,” was the response. 
‘“‘ But she said she’d be in by four.” 

“T’ll wait, of course,” said Nora, promptly, 
and nodding a good-bye to Monty, she left 
him to battle a lonely but radiant way 
down the dreary road in the wind and 
the rain, and followed the characteristic 
specimen of a lodging-house maid along 
the narrow passage. 

It was not an enlivening room into 
which she was shown. The furniture— 
the ordinary furniture of the “ dining-room 
floor” of furnished apartments—had never 
been good of its kind, and had acquired an 
air of squalor rather than dignity in this its 
advanced old age, Everything in the room 
was ugly—everything, that is to say, with 
the exception of two or three ragged yellow 
chrysanthemums which stood in a tumbler 
of water on the table, and a little work-bag 
of brocaded silk which lay near them. 

Nora sat down in a chair near the un- 
ornamental hearth, but rose again im- 





mediately, as the door suddenly opened and 
a little, dripping, breathless figure, with 
hair and hat all blown about by the rough 
wind, dashed into the room and shut the 
door after her, as though she expected the 
same wind to pursue her, and tear it out 
of her hand. 

“Oh, you best of girls,” the figure 
gasped, ‘‘Isn’t it rampageous!” Then, 
as Nora advanced towards her, Bertha 
stretched out both her hands with the old 
irrepressible laugh sparkling all over her 
face, and half holding the girl off, kissed 
her rapidly, and proceeded to unbutton 
her jacket, as she went towards the door 
that led from the sitting-room to the bed- 
room behind, talking briskly all the time. 

‘‘We must have a little fire, I think,” 
she said, brightly, though she shivered as 
she spoke, ‘Ring the bell, Nora, will 
you? Oh, I forgot, it’s broken; you’ve no 
idea what a blessing that broken bell is to 
Mrs. Simmonds. I wonder whether it’s 
laid ; let’s see.” She was a quaint, little, 
partially-dressed figure by this time, and 
returning swiftly to the sitting-room, she 
knelt down on the hearthrug, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate into the state of 
affairs concealed by a white decoration. 

“ Ah, that’s nice, isn’t it?” she added, 
a minute or two later, as the flames began 
to leap and crackle brightly. She turned 
her face up to Nora as the latter stood 
by watching her deft proceedings, and the 
light fell full upon it for a moment before 
she turned again to the fire, as though 
reluctant to leave its warmth to finish her 
dressing. 

“You look awfully tired, dear!” said 
Nora, sympathetically. 

“Oh, no,” returned Bertha, springing 
up, ‘not so awfally, Nora. But now you’ve 
got to tell me all about it, you know. Just 
let me get a frock.” 

She disappeared again into the inner 
room, and reappeared in a minute or two 
in another and shabbier edition of the 
little, drenched gown in which she had 
come in. 

“Now, Nora,” she said, establishing her- 
self in a chair, with her pretty little feet 
on one end of the fender, and motioning 
to Nora to do the same. ‘‘ All about it!” 

Fourteen moi*hs had gone by since the 
day when, for Bertha Brand, the very 
foundations of her world had given way ; 
when she had found herself homeless and 
almost friendless, her life utterly spoilt for 
her before she was twenty years old, and 
disgrace, as it seemed to her in the first 
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agony of her humiliation, her companion 
for ever. And in every line of the little 
face and figure, as she sat there by the fire 
looking very small and white in her tem- 
porary quiescence, was visible some of the 
handiwork of those months—some outward 
tokens rather, of their handiwork within. 
She was much thinner, and every line of 
her delicate face was more sharply accen- 
tuated and firmer; her colour was gone 
for ever, and though her sense of fun was 
as irrepressible as before, the laugh had 
gone out of the brown eyes never to return 
to them again ; these were tangible, obvious 
alterations. Dut there were other not so 
tangible, and not by any means definable 
developements, which lay beneath the sur- 
face in the depth of her nature, and towards 
the completion of which fourteen months 
—even fourteen months of such discipline 
as had fallen to Bertha’s share—was only 
a single step. 

She received no immediate answer to her 
imperious little demand, and, turning, she 
found Nora’s eyes fixed rather anxiously on 
her face. In the first terrible day of her 
trouble, poor Monty, her only friend, in 
despair of his own ability to help and 
comfort her, had posted off to Yorkshire, 
explained things as simply as possible to 
Nora Mansell, and had begged hertogo back 
with him to Bertha, then and there. Nora 
always acknowledged in her secret soul, 
with a good deal of shame, and a sense of 
the unfitness of things, that it was their 
journey back to town that “did it,” as she 
expressed it, between herself and Monty. 
She had remained with Bertha for over two 
months, only leaving her when, with a 
bright, indomitable spirit of resolution, 
which came to her after the first acuteness 
of her misery was past, she had arranged 
her plans for the future, and left London 
to take a situation in the country as 
governess to three little children. This 
was the first time that Nora had seen her 
since, and now as she looked at Bertha, it 
struck her that there was something 
different about her, a new distress in the 
brown eyes which had not been part of their 
pathos in those first two months, What 
was it, Nora wondered? She looked as 
though time, in easing the first poignancy 
of her pain, had laid a heavier burden on 
her little shoulders. Was it the daily 
struggle with loneliness and monotony, 
Nora wondered, in girlish and less definite 
terms, 

‘IT don’t know that there’s much to 
tell, Bertha dear,” she said, rather hurriedly, 








as she met the bright glance of interroga- 
tion with which Bertha turned to her. “I’ve 
written to you all about it, haven’t 1?” 
And then, her own affairs coming upper- 
most for the moment—they really were 
very interesting, and it was the first time 
she and Bertha had met since her engage- 
ment—she coloured very prettily, and said, 
girlishly enough: “Oh, Bertha, it was 
sweet of you to write me such a nice 
letter.” 

“T am so glad about it, dear,” returned 
Bertha, with a smile, a smile to which the 
past fourteen months had brought a great 
tenderness, ‘‘ Monty is—well, I needn’t tell 
you what Monty is now, need I? When 
is it going to be, dear ?” 

Nora hesitated. It seemed so horrid, she 
said to herself, ‘‘to talk to poor Bertha about 
weddings ;” but Bertha’s bravely bright 
little face was turned towards her ex- 
pectantly, without a sign of flinching from 
the talk she invited, and Nora answered 
with much less than her usual conciseness : 

“ Well, it isn’t settled yet, you see. It 
won’t—not till the spring, I think. Have 
you heard of any children yet, Bertha?” 

Bertha had left the people with whom 
she had acted as governess during the last 
year, rather unexpectedly, about a month 
before. She had come to London to find 
another situation—she had, of course, no- 
thing but the five-and-twenty pounds a 
year, that had been hers all her life ; but 
she did not take the opportunity thus pro- 
vided by Nora for changing the subject. 

Spring is a nice time for a wedding,” 
she said, ‘‘ Bat Monty will be rather ram- 
pant, won’t he?” 

A long discussion ensued as to the pros 
and cons of an earlier date, with discursive 
accounts of various episodes in the engage- 
ment, drawn forth by bright questions and 
comments from Bertha, and delivered by 
Nora with a mixture of the old self-con- 
fidence and a new shyness which her 
hearer found inexpressibly entertaining. 
Finally, when the subject had been well 
discussed, there was a pause, and Nora, 
who had been very naturally carried away 
and self-absorbed, suddenly bethought her, 
with much self-reproach, that she had 
come to see Bertha, not to talk about 
Monty. 

“T haven't heard why you left the 
Dennisons, Bertha, dear?” she said, “I 
thought you got on pretty well with them. 
They were nice children, weren’t they ?” 

Bertha answered the direct question 
rather hurriedly : 
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‘They were dears,” she said. ‘“I was 
always so sorry for them for having me 
for a governess !” 

She laughed a little as she spoke, and 
something irresistibly comic in her tone 


j and glance made Nora laugh too, until 


she suddenly found a choking sensation in 
her throat as she thought of the little light- 
hearted Bertha she had known struggling 
with @ daily life which must be so dreary 
to a nature to which it is uncongenial. 

“Was it Mrs. Dennison herself then ?” 
she asked, rather precipitately. ‘ Wasn’t 
she nice }” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Bertha answered, rather slowly : 

“ Yes, she was quite nice.” 

“What made you come away then, 
Bertha ¢” 

Another pause, much longer than the 


} first—a pause which Nora, somehow, dared 


not break, in which the only sound in the 
room was the sound of the rain dashed 
against the window by the howling wind. 
Then, quite suddenly Bertha slipped from 
her chair to the rug, and let her face fall 
on Nora’s knee. 

“Oh, Nora!” she said, in a stifled 
voice, “I can’t bear myself—I can’t bear 
myself!” 

For a moment Nora, utterly taken by 
surprise and confused, thinking that the 
outbreak might be a new phase of the 
misery Bertha had gone through fourteen 
months before, could only bend mutely 


| over the curly head in inarticulate love and 


pity. Then she murmured, tenderly : 

“ You couldn’t help it, darling ; it wasn’t 
your fault!” 

She had hardly said the words before 
Bertha lifted her head vehemently, and 
began to speak rapidly and passionately : 

“Don’t,” she said, almost sharply, “don’t 
say that, Nora; it isn’t true. I used to 
say it to myself, as long as I thought of 
it at all. That I couldn’t help it! Oh, 
I don’t know what I can have been made of 
not to have known then that it wasn’t true ! 
It wassuch a wicked, cruel, heartless thing 
to do; and I can’t ever undo it. I can’t 
ever forgive myself. To promise him! 
To let him love me, and wait for me, and 
meet me like that, and then—oh! I can’t 
bear myself!” 

She let her face fall between her hands 
again for an instant, and then, before the 
confused and most astounding notion that 
was dawning upon Nora was sufficiently 
defined to allow her to speak, lifted it, and 
wrung them together as she broke out again : 





“And I didn’t half tell him I was 
sorry,” she cried. ‘‘It was all so quick, 
and every one pushed, and he was gone. 
Ob, I ought to have told him more that I 
was sorry! I was sorry, just for the 
minute, but I didn’t say so; there wasn’t 
time, Oh, if I only had—if I only had! 
Nora! Nora! you don’t know how I feel !” 

She turned suddenly upon Nora as she 
spoke, her face quivering with passionate 
remorse, and Nora said, in a low, bewildered 
way : ' 
“Is it Ralph Charteris you're talking 
of, Bertha?” 

“Yes!” cried Bertha, vehemently. 
“Ob, Nora, yes—yes! I don’t know 
when I began to see it first. The evenings 
were long at the Dennisons, you know, 
and I had plenty of time to think, and I’ve 
thought and thought now until I see it al’, 
and it’s behind everything and through 
everything! Oh, however could I have 
done it?” 

“You thought it right, dear,” said 
Nora, with an unsteady eagerness, quite 
unlike the confident composure with which 
she had delivered her opinion on the 
same subject on her first arrival at the 
little house in West Kensington. ‘“ You 
thought it right, and it was right and 
brave of you, if you felt that you couldu’s 
love i 

But Bertha interrupted her w:th a cry: 

“Oh, don’t!” she said, breathlessly, 
don’t! You said that kind of thing 
once and I thought it was rather amusing 
in you—high-flown and that kind of thing. 
I didn’t think it right, Nora. 1 didn’s 
think of love in that way ; I didn’t under- 
stand or think at all, not even for that 
moment when I was really sorry. I was 
jast shallow and selfish, and I wanted to 
be happy—that was all. I was excited, 
and I liked it, and I thought it was fun— 
fun! And now I can’t forget his face! Oh, 
Nora—Nora, I didn’t know then what it 
felt like to be hurt oneself.” 

She threw herself impulsively into Nora’s 
arms, clinging to her in such an agony 
of crying as shook her little figure from 
head to foot. Nora, bewildered and 
distressed, could only hold her gently in 
arms and try as best she could to soothe 

er, 

Nora was a girl still, and Bartha was a 
woman, suffering with all the strength of 
the womanhood with which this self- 
revelation had come to her. Into this 
suffering girlhood could not completely 
enter, Nora could not wholly estimata 
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the depths of Bertha’s self-reproach over 
the thoughtless cruelty that could never 
be retrieved. She felt instinctively that 
there was no shadow of personal attach- 
ment, no regrets for what might have 
been in Bertha’s grief, but beyond that 
negative conviction she understood no- 
thing. She did not realise that Bertha’s 
estimate of her old self and of her conduct 
to Ralph Charteris was a just and true one, 
and that in iis truth and justice lay its 
keenest sting, 

But her soothing, if incomprehending, 
was very loving, and though it had ap- 
parently little effect, Bertha’s tears ex- 
hausted themselves at last, and there was 
an interval during which she clung round 
Nora’s neck, resting her head on her 
shoulder in silence. Then she rose, and 
Nora never felt the change those fourteen 
months had brought about as she did at 
that moment, when Bertha, with her face 
white andstill tremulous with crying, smiled 
faintly at her, and then walked quietly 
away to the window as she said, softly : 

“Tm sosorry, Nora, dear.” 

She stood a moment or two with her 
back to the room and her hands tightly 
pressed together, and then she came back 
to the fireplace, her face quite composed 
and stil], and her low voice quite steady. 

“So you see,” she said, simply, as though 
she were taking up the conversation at 
some earlier point, you see, I feel that 
it’s only just and right that things should 
have gone wrong with me. I deserve it all. 
It would not have been just if I’d been 
happy! I have known this a long time 
now. And it was too easy at the Den- 
nisons’. I was settled there, as you 
thought, Nora, and I’ve had to come away 
—and that is justice, too.” She paused a 
moment and then, looking straight into the 
fire, went on, in a very low tone. “I had 
to come away because he—Ralph Charteris 
—is a friend of theirs, and he was in 
England and coming to see them.” 

“Oh, Bertha!” cried Nora, pitifully. 
“ Oh, Bertha !” 

There was a short silence as Bertha 
stood gazing down into the fire, and Nora 
gazed up at her—though she could not 
see her very well for a mist before her 
eyec—and then Bertha said : 

‘* And now I'l] tell you what I’ve decided, 
dear. I feel as if the only thing I could 
do to—to make it right at all, was to be 
useful somehow, do you see? I’m not 
useful with children, Nora.” A quaint 
little smile touched her lips. “I mean 








well, but I’m not good for them, I know. 
So I’ve decided to train for a hospital 
nurse.” 

“A hospital nurse!” Nora was think- 
ing of the old Bertha, and if the little 
figure by her side had announced her 
intention of training for a double first-class 
at Oxford, she would have been less sur- 
prised. The new Bertha looked up again 
with a flash of that old Bertha’s irrepres- 
sible fun, 

** Do you think I shall shake the patients, 
Nora!” she asked. ‘I’ve thought it over 
very carefully and I’ve decided,” she added, 
gravely. ‘I’m very strong, you know, and 
I’m quite young enough, and if I can make 
it easier for any one——-” She broke off 
and Nora, watching her face, saw it soften 
into a look of wistful tenderness, that 
was very new to it. Then she said, 
briskly : 

“T’ve settled it all to-day, Nora, dear, 
and next time you see me I shall be a 
probationer.” 

“Tm very glad if you really think you'll 
like it,” answered Nora, sorely divided 
between the idealism with which most girls 
of her type invest the realism of a nurse’s 
life, and a conviction that Bertha must have 
been very miserable indeed before she 
thought of such a course, ‘Does Monty 
know ¢” 

“Not yet,” returned Bertha. “I’m 
going to write tohim. Ah, I believe there 
he is—come for you, Nora. Oh, I am 
sorry.” 

Monty Warrener came into the room as 
she finished, and, during the few minutes 
that followed, Bertha talked to them both 
cheerily and brightly, though she looked 
very little and worn out. Then, she and 
Nora went into the inner room where the 
latter had left her hat, and, just as Bertha 
was opening the door, Nora took her 
suddenly into her arms. 

‘‘ Bertha,” she whispered, “ do you hear 
anything of him?” 

Bertha shook her head. 

“ No,” she whispered back. 

With her refusal to Monty, fourteen 
months before, to allow of any proceedings 
whatever against the man whohad deceived 
her, James Ward had passed out of her 
life. 


CHAPTER X. 
SUNSHINE IN A” SHADY PLACE. 


Ir was a still morning in October, a 
morning which held promise of a fine day 
to come ; but'at half-past seven there was 
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as yet no sunshine, only a glimmer in the 
sky which had arisen with the dawn, and 
was rapidly penetrating everywhere. It 
came in through the open window of a tiny 
room in the top storey of a large building, 
and it fell on a very trim little figure 
standing before a small dressing - table 
there, 

The figure was Bertha’s, and the room 
was her bedroom, in the nurses’ home ad- 
joining St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The room was small and very simply 
furnished ; a hospital nurse, having to act 
as housemaid to herself, is not given to 
superabundance inthe matter of ornamenta- 
tion. But all the necessary accessories 
inevitable to even the simplest woman’s 
toilet were daintiness itself, and the little 
figure in its simple cotton gown and prac- 
tical white apron and cap, harmonised 
perfectly with its surroundings. 

It was two years since Bertha’s interview 
with Nora, on that stormy afternoon when 
Bertha had first spoken of her determina- 
tion to become a nurse—two years that 
had passed very quickly for Bertha. 

She had entered one of the smaller 
hospitals—necessarily as one of the non- 
paying class—had signed an agreement 
binding her for two years, and had set 
herself to learn the work she had chosen 
with an energy and perseverance oddly 
characteristic of her in their bright brisk- 
ness, facing the hard work and the many 
distasteful details that came in her way 
with a cheery laugh and a jest whenever 
such were possible, with an indomitable 
courage and endurance when they were 
not. 

And, before she had been six months 
in the hospital, all her faculties were in 
such play as they had never known before, 
Small and slightly made though she was, 
her physique was excellent, and though 
she naturally suffered considerably at first 
from fatigue, she held valiantly to her 
work, and became before long physically 
hardened to it, as it were. 

For the first time in her life, her quick 
intelligence was brought to bear on a 
subject on which her heart was also set, 
She found an unexpected pleasure in study- 
ing the science of her profession, and her 
knowledge and skill increased rapidly. 
And with her capacity for physical endur- 
ance and her growing skill, there kept 
pace—.s is not always the case under a 
like course of training—the developement 
of that tender womanliness that trouble had 
first stirred in her. She lost, as it was 


inevitable that she should lose, the super- 
ficial sensitiveness that made her first 
months of practical experience very trying 
to her; but her sympathy, her patience, 
her constant desire to soothe the suffering 
humanity about her, seemed to grow only 
deeper with every day. 

If hard work, a sense of growing usefal- 
ness and universal popularity can make 
two years pass pleasantly, the two years 
that qualified her for the reception of her 
certificate as a fully-trained nurse should 
have been very pleasant to Bertha. For 
she was a favourite with every one. From 
the matron and the most imposing of the 
visiting doctors to the youngest probationer 
and the newest student, her bright little 
personality attracted every one with whom 
she came in contact; and when, at the 
end of the two years, she received her 
certificate, and signed a fresh agreement as 
a ward nurse, every member of the nursing 
and medical staffs had something pleasant 
and congratulatory to say to her on the 
subject, and the patients in the ward in 
which she had for some time been acting 
as night nurse, got up quite a demonstra- 
tion in her honour. 

This had taken place two days earlier ; 
and this October morning Bertha was 
adopting for the first time the slight final 
difference in dress that distinguished the 
fully-certified nurse from her partially- 
qualified sisters. As she looked at herself 
in her glass, while she handled the cap 
which she was to wear to-day with its 
difference, so trivial in itself, from that 
she had worn yesterday, so all-important 
in its significance in her hospital life, the 
impression given by her face in the glass 
was rather a sad than a merry one. 
But it was in expression only that Bertha 
looked the older for the passing of the last 
two years. Her little face, thin though 
it was, had recovered something of its soft- 
ness of outline since the afternoon when 
she had told Nora the story of her repent- 
ance; she had little more colour—her 
childish bloom was gone for ever—but 
her pallor was no longer the pallor of 
weary suffering, and her features were 
no more worn with the restlessness of 
mental pain. But though it was restless 
no longer, the pain was still there, subdued 
into an abiding sadness that lived always 
in her large dark eyes. Even when the 
rest of her face was at its brightest and 
most animated, the eyes were always the 
same—very sad. They seemed to dominate 





her features altogether, and to bring out 
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the little, thoughtful, resolute lines that 
study, responsibility, and constant contact 
and sympathy with suffering and death 
had brought her. 

Strangers, seeing her face in repose, 
would take her for considerably older than 
she really was; seeing her laughing they 
would put her down as little more than a 
child until they met her eyes; meeting 
her eyes they would instantly feel their 
previous conclusion falsified, and they 
would wonder about her, curiously and 
interestedly. 

She finished putting on her cap, con- 
templated the effect in the glass with no 
change in the gravity of her little face, 
and then turned away, left her room, and 
ran downstairs, 

Half an hour later, little groups of nurses 
were passing in a continual stream across 
the courtyard from the block of buildings 
where the nurses slept and lived, to those 
in which were situated their respective 
wards, making, as they passed in the still 
soft light of the morning, a quaint and strik- 
ing picture against the dark imposing build- 
ings, the majority with their picturesque 
dresses, unhidden by any wraps, two or 
three with pleasant faces under the pretty 
caps, showing above dark cloaks. And the 
centre of one of the cheeriest of the groups, 
with her curly brown hair rufiied over her 
forehead by the morning air, and a greeting 
for every one, was Bertha. She stopped a 
moment on the threshold of her ward to 
nod merrily and encouragingly to a little 
probationer who was finding life rather a 
trial at the moment, and as she passed on 
into the ward more than one of the white 
faces on the pillows was turned with a 
pleased expectant smile towards her bright 
little presence. It was a large ward, with 
windows all down one side, under each of 
which the cupboards gave an effect as of 
wide window ledges. Upon these cupboards, 
in nearly every case, stood plants in pots ; 
the fire burnt brightly in the wide fire- 
place, and with the same glimmering light 
that had reached Bertha’s bedroom stream- 
ing in at the windows, the whole effect as the 
nurses moved to and fro was very cheerful. 

The first two hours of a nurse’s morning 
are as busy as any in the day, and to most 
of those white faces Bertha could only nod 
and smile cheerily in passing. 

“T say, Nurse Bertha,” exclaimed the 
first patient on whom Bertha’s duties called 
her to spend a few moments, “‘ how swagger 
the new belt looks! Aren’t you proud of 
yourself ?” 





He was a pleasant-faced lad, who looked, 
perhaps, sixteen years old, with well-cut, 
refined features and honest grey eyes. His 
voice as he answered her told as plainly, as 
did his face, the fact that could have been 
gathered from none of his surroundings in 
the levelling atmosphere of a hospital ward 
—that he was a gentleman. 

“Oh, are you going?” he continued, 
ruefully, as she, having answered his words 
with a smile, prepared to move on again. 
“Come back as soon as you can, won't 
you?” 

The ward of a hospital is by no means a 
congenial place for a Harrow boy, nor is 
the knitting of the bones after even a 
simple fracture an enlivening process, and 
Bertha had been very sorry for the boy when 
he was brought in as a street accident case, 
accommodating himself to circumstances 
bravely, and confining himself to the con- 
fidential statement after the first weary 
day and night that it was an “awful bore” 
that none of his “people” were within 
reach, It had fallen to her share to doa 
great deal for him in the course of the last 
six weeks; they had become great friends, 
and he had taken the greatest interest in 
her elevation in the hospital scale. 

It was considerably later in the morning, 
however, before Bertha found herself at 
leisure to remember his request, and when 
at last she returned to his bedside, he 
greeted her quite reproachfally. 

You've been no end of a time!” he 
said, “or else time is getting no end long. 
Well, how is every one getting on this 
morning ?” 

He took a lively interest in all his fellow 
patients, and Bertha was engaged in re- 
plying to his sympathetic questions and 
comments, expressed with curious incon- 
gruity in school-boy slang, when the same 
little probationer, to whom she had nodded 
on her first entrance that morning, came 
up to her rather tentatively, and hesi- 
tatingly apologised for interrupting. 

“Tm so sorry,” she said, shyly—it was 
only her second or third morning in the 
ward—'but Sister Elizabeth told me to 
ask Nurse Bertha.” 

“ Don’t apologise,” said the boy, politely, 
as the girl drew Bertha a little away from 
his bed to state her difficulty and have it 
explained. 

“How have you been getting on this 
morning?” asked Bertha, cheerily, when 
the explanation was concluded. 

“Oh, pretty well,” returned the other, 
to whom her work seemed considerably 
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less overwhelming for Nurse Bertha’s inte- 
rest. ‘I don’t believe I’ve done anything 
desperately wrong to-day yet. Dr. Clive 
was awfully good about that muddle I 
made yesterday. I suppose he'll be round 
directly, won’t he?” 

“ Iv’s nearly his time,” returned Bertha. 

They were standing now just opposite 
the fireplace with its high, narrow mantel- 
piece, and their low tones were out of 
earshot from any of the beds. 

As she spoke, Bertha’s glance wandered 
from the other’s face and rested steadily 
upon the dancing flames. 

“Don’t you think it’s a great pity he’s 
going away?” continued the girk “I 
think he’s such a nice man; and I can’t 
imagine why he should when he’s so 


] popular.” 


Then she suddenly remembered some- 


| thing she had heard, a day or two before, 


from a fellow-probationer of longer stand- 
ing, about Dr. Clive and his possible reasons 
for leaving St. Luke’s, and she coloured 
very hotly and guiltily, took her eyes 
hastily from Bertha’s face, and, thanking 
her for her help, went quickly away. 

“She doesn’t look as if she liked it much,” 
commented the boy, with his unflagging 
interest in his surroundings, as Bertha, 
unoccupied for the moment, returned to 
his bedside. ‘She's quite new, isn’t she ? 
I say, Nurse Bertha, must I wait for in- 
spection before I get up? I really am jolly 


| well,” 


Bertha laughed. 

“You've asked me that question three 
mornings running,” she said, “and every 
morning I’ve said ‘No.’ We'll ask Sister 
Elizabeth.” 

She turned with a smile to the rather 
pale-faced woman, in the dress of a ward 
sister, who passed at the moment. 

“Mr. Easton wants to know whether he 
may get up?” she said. 

The sister smiled faintly as she stopped. 

“ Not until Dr. Clive has been round,” 
she answered; and she was passing on 
when Bertha followed her. 

“ Did you sleep well?” she said in a low 
voice, Outside her hospital life Sister 
Elizabeth had heavy troubles, troubles 
against which neither her mental nor 


] physical organisation seemed to permit 


her to bear up with anything beyond re- 
signation. She was an excellent nurse, 
however, and her private life and her pro- 
fessional life were kept by her rigidly 
apart. Bertha was certainly the only one 


4 of her associates to whom she had given her 





confidence, and Bertha herself had little or 
no idea how this had come about. She only 
knew that she had “ somehow ”"—through 
her quick sympathies—become aware that 
Sister Elizabeth had private troubles, and 
that she had consequently been sorry for 
her, as she was sorry for every one who 
suffered either in mind or body. 

The sister shook her head in answer. 

“ Not much,” she said; and then she 
passed on up the ward. 

Bertha crossed the ward to speak to a 
patient in the bed opposite that occupied 
by the school-boy, and, as she turned away, 
she met the very wistful grey eyes of the | 
latter, and moved across to him again, 

“Well,” she said, brightly. 

“Don’t bother about me,” he answered, 
cheerily. ‘I don’t want to be a nuisance, 
you know. I've finished my book, that’s 
all. If you’d get me another out of the 
locker when you're not busy, I should be 
no end grateful.” 

“ What shall I give you?” asked Bertha, 
readily, 

But before she could kneel down to 
search in his locker : j 

‘Qh, hurrah!” he exclaimed, joyfully, 
 here’s Clive at last!” 

Bertha started slightly, but she did not 
look round, though her back was towards 
the door. There wasa slight stir through- 
out the ward, for the morning round of the 
house surgeon was something of an event, 
and the sister moved down from the far 
end to mect the man who had just come in 
—-2 man of about forty, with a clever, 
sensible face and keen dark eyes. He 
began his rounds at the bed nearest the 
door, nearly opposite to where Bertha 
stood, and his work there, very kindly and } 
pleasantly done—causing some subsequent 
suffering to the patient—Bertha crossed 
over, as he passed on, and did what she 
could to soothe and distract the attention 
of the sufferer. She was still standing 
there, and her ministrations had brought a 
faint smile to the drawn face on which her 
own was turned, when, the round over, 
Dr. Clive exchanged a few parting words 
with the sister, and prepared to pass out. 
He stopped a moment at the foot of the 
bed by which Bertha stood. 

“Good morning, Nurse Bertha,” he said. 

“ Good morning,” she responded, quietly. 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
and then he left the ward. 

The patient by whose bed Bertha was 
standing was in a very critical condition, 
and Bertha was with him a great deal 
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during the rest of the morning. She was 
one of the first detachment of nurses to 
go to dinner, and on her return to the 
ward she went back at once towards the 
same bedside. Sister Elizabeth, who was 
standing there, turned as Bertha came in, 
; and went to meet her. 

“He is going on very well,” she said, 
indicating with a slight gesture the patient 
she had just left. Dr. Clive wished to 
know how he went on, and I want you to 
go down and tell him, as you have been 
watching him this morning,” 

Bartha’s lips parted quickly as though 
she were going to speak. They closed 
again, however, and she glanced quickly 
round the ward. There was only one 
other nurse beside herself—a comparatively 
inexperienced woman, by no means to be 
relied on to give the necessary details of 
the case to Dr. Clive, and in no case 
was it etiquette for a nurse to question 
the sister’s word. 

“Very well,” assented Bertha, quietly. 
She waited a moment while the sister gave 
her, in a few technical words, the latest 
details of the case, and then turned and 
left the ward with her eyes a little brighter 
and her mouth a little firmer than it had 
been when she entered it. She went down 
the stairs and along the passages that led 
to Dr. Clive’s private sitting-room, and 
knocked at the door without an instant’s 
pause. 

“Come in!” cried Dr. Clive’s voice— 
a very full and pleasant one. 

Bertha opened the door and stood on 
the threshold. 

“ Sister Elizabeth sent me,” she began. 

But she was interrupted. Dr. Clive 
had been sitting in a large arm-chair, in 
his hand a medical journal, of the uncut 
condition of which he seemed to be en- 
tirely oblivious. He had turned his head 
towards the door, and, as he recognised the 
little figure it revealed, he sprang hastily 
to his feet, 

“ Narse Bertha!” he exclaimed. “ Pray 
come in!” 

Bertha very rarely coloured now—it was 
as though those hot, agonising blushes 
which had once swept over her little face 
had exhausted the capacity in her. But 
there was a tinge of colour on either cheek 
as she came a step or two farther into the 
room, still holding the door in her hand. 

“ Thank you,” she [eaid, with a touch of 
grave dignity in her manner. “I have 
brought a message from Sister Elizabetb.” 
She gave the message and auswered, in 





an increasingly matter-of-fact tone, Dr. 
Clive’s two or three questions—each one 
less necessary and more agitated in manner 
than the last—and then she prepared to 
retreat. 

De. Clive had been standing a few paces 
from the chair from which he had risen on 
her entrance, and as she moved he made a 
step or two towards her and said, simply : 

“Would it be asking you too much if I 
begged you to let me speak to you again, 
at some future day?” He broke off 
suddenly, and then went on hurriedly : 
**Narse Bartha,” he said, “I am going— 
you know it; because I am not man 
enough to stay. Can you give me any 
hope whatever, that in the fature—I will 
wait as long as you like—your answer 
could ever be different ?” 

There was an instant’s pause. The soft 
colour faded from her cheeks, and she said, 
in a tone so gentle that it was almost depre- 
cating, in her desire to soften the pain she 
was going to inflict for the second time— 
a week ago she had refused the proposal he 
then made her—“ Indeed, I cannot !” 

He looked full at her for a moment, 
with his face growing set and white; and 
she met his eyes bravely. He read his un- 
alterable fate in the womanly steadiness and 
sorrow of her face, and accepted it. 

“ As you wish,” he said. 

There was another instant’s pause, during 
which Bertha realised in every nerve the 
suffering she was inflicting. Then he said, 
quietly, though his voice was rather hoarse: 

**You will tell Sister Elizabeth to con- 
tinue according to my directions this 
morning, please.” 

A few moments later, Bertha was bend- 
ing over the patient who had occupied her 
that morning, attending carefully and skil- 
fully to her work, with a pitiful look in her 
eyes, and every now and then a quiver of 
her little sensitive face. 


CHAPTER XI, CHOCOLATE AND NEWS 


Ir was nearly six o’clock in the evening, 
two days later; and Berths, with tbree 
hours’ leave of absence before her, rang 
the bell of a flat in Victoria Street, and 
asked for Mrs. Monteith Warrener. 

Mrs. Monteith Warrener had existed as 
such for nearly two years. Monty and 
Nora had been married shortly after Bertha 
entered the hospital. Monty’s choice of a 
wife had been anything but acceptable to 
his father and mother, who were strongly 
prejadiced against Nora Mansell, as being 
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Bertha’s friend ; but, as there was nothing 


else to be urged against her, old Mr. 


Warrener, after opposing the marriage to 
the verge of breaking altogether with his 
son, had finally declined to take that decisive 


step. He had, instead, carried out the 


agreement which had existed since Monty 
had first entered the office, by which he 
was to become a junior partner in five 
years from that date; and Monty, thus 
becoming possessed of a very fair average 
income, had set up his establishment in a 
flat in Victoria Street, with a mixture of 
boyish pride and an affectation of middle- 
aged nonchalance amusing to behold. 

He and Nora had evidently been listen- 
ing for Bertha’s ring, for, as she came into 
the hall, the drawing-room door opened, 
and they came out together to meet her. 
Bertha’s visits, though they were by no 
means rare, were always an event, though 
both Nora and Monty would have been 
considerably puzzled to say exactly why. 
She was always “poor little Bertha” to 
Nora now; yet Mrs. Monteith Warrener’s 
bright self-confidence, toned down into a 
pleasant capability by married life, was 
never so nearly subdued into deference as 
in her intercourse with Bertha. 

“Here I am!” cried Bertha, gaily, as 
she saw them. ‘I’m not late, am 1? I 
had some shopping to do. How are you, 


_Nora dear?” she went on, as she kissed 


Nora, tenderly. ‘‘ Well, Monty !—Oh, Nora. 
you've had new curtains since I was here 
last !” she exclaimed, as they went into 
the drawing-room. 

“Do you like them, Bertha ?” said Nora. 
To any one but Bertha, though she was 
quite unconscious of that fact, she would 
have said, “They are nice, aren’t they?” 
“We got them at Liberty’s, didn’t we, 
Monty ¢” 

It was very prettily obvious, in the way 
in which she turned to her husband, that 
Mrs. Monteith Warrener, if she still re- 
tained some of her girlish sense of su- 
periority to the rest of the world, included 
her husband in that superiority. Her pride 
and confidence in him now was a funny 
contrast to the time when she had looked 
down upon his words and ways with 
girlieh, incomprehending contempt for them 
as ‘ undeveloped.” 

Monty was standing on the hearth-rug, 
in a lordly attitude, which was always 
freshly comic to Bertha in its suggestion 
of his delighted consciousness that he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. 

He implied, in a casual manner which 





ill concealed the satisfaction with whica he 
contemplated his domain, that Liberty had 
so far benefited by his custom. ‘ Well, 
B.,” he added, as Nora turned the little 
figure towards the lamp, that she might 
look in her face for the sigus of overwork 
that she always more than half expected, 
“and how are you? She looks well, Nora, 
doesn’t she ?” 

She certainly looked very pretty ; none 
of her girlish frocks had suited her better 
than the little bonnet and long cloak 
which were the out-of-door badges of her 
profession; none had given her little figure 
such quaintness and character. She laughed 
merrily, as she answered : 

‘I’m as well as well, Monty! Nora, I 
believe you would be quite pleased if you 
could say I looked overworked. It’s a 
shame of me to be so disappointing, isn’t 
it? And howis my godson? Not asleep, 
I hope ?” 

The most surprising son and heir that 
ever lived—in the estimation of his proud 
papa and mamma—had been added to the 
greatly enjoyed possessions of Nora and 
Monty about six months before; and Nora, 
who had an unmitigated contempt for 
what she called “silly mothers,” and was 
quite unconscious that she considered him 
in her secret soul to be one of the most 
striking productions of the age, replied, 

romptly : 

“TI did think of keeping him up, dear— 
I knew you would want to see him. Bat 
I thought we should be going to dinner 
directly, and I don’t believe you’ve ever 
seen him in his crib, have you? Come 
and take off your things and we'll go into 
the nursery. Ob, how about the certificate, 
Bertha, first of all? Is it all right?” 

* Qaite all right,” returned Bertha with 
mock gravity and importance. “I am a 
highly-trained and perfectly reliable nurse 
for the sick, and I beg that you will revere 
me accordingly. I’m sorry you don’t 
observe the increased dignity of my 
presence |” 

“We might if you were rather taller,” 
laughed Nora, “As it is it is always 
more or less difficult to see you! But 
I’m so glad, dear,” she added, heartily. 
‘*t Now we must make haste up to baby or 
dinner will be up.” 

The infant prodigy in question was awake 
when they reached the nursery. ‘‘ Isn't 
that lucky for you?” exclaimed Nora to 
Bertha in all simplicity—and the exhibition 
naturally took a long time. 

It was further necessary that he should 
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be inspected again when dinner was over, 
that his little godmother might admire him 
in his sleep. In Bertha’s bright tender- 
ness for the young mother —in all her 
intercourse with that happy young ménage 
from the very first, indeed—there had been 
about her such a persistent absence of self- 
consciousness, such a frank, simple, unre- 
served interest, that the contrast between 
their life and hers, and a sensitive fear of 
emphasiz'ng it by words or looks that had 
haunted them during her earlier visits, had 
almost ceased to trouble Nora and Monty. 

The drawing-room was empty when 
Nora and Bertha returned to it after their 
second visit to the nursery. Monty rather 
prided himself on the penetration and tact 
with which he invariably left them to- 
gether for half an hour or so after dinner. 
Coffee was waiting for them, and as Bertha 
took her cup from Nora and ensconced 
herself in a particularly large and comfort- 
able specimen of Liberty’s upholstery, 
wheeled round for her reception, she said, 
interestedly : 

“How did you get on at Porchester 
Square the other day, Nora?” 

Mr, Warrener, senior, having ruled that 
there was to be no quarrel with Monty, 
Mrs, Warrener had necessarily received 
her daughter-in-law, but she had done so 
with very scant cordiality, and the relations 
between them remained, and were likely 
to remain, somewhat strained. But in 
Nora’s standard of wifely conduct, which 
was very high and characteristically un- 
compromising, the duty of “getting on” 
with a husband’s relations occupied a 
prominent place, and consequently no one 
but Bertha—certainly not Monty—had 
any idea of the disagreeables attending an 
interview with Ler mother-in-law. Bertha 
herself would hardly have known but 
for her own acquaintance with Mrs, 
Warrener’s temperament. 

The occasion to which she now referred 
was a visit of ceremony, having for its 
object the introduction of “ baby ” to his 
grandfather's house. Baby had unfortu- 
nately taken a violent dislike to his grand- 
father’s house, and had screamed loudly, 
and Nora smiled at the recollection as she 
answered : 

“Oh, it was very dreadful, Bertha! 
Baby roared, I’m sorry to say, a thing 
he never does, you know, and Mrs, 
Warrener told me I mismanaged him. 
She said he should be punished if he 
didn’t obey.” 

“She was always a disciplinarian,” 





Bertha said, with a little grimace. “I 
wonder whether Monty obeyed at six 
months; I know he didn’t at six years.” 
She listened sympathetically to Nora’s 
farther account of the visit, and when 
Nora’s eloquence was finally exhausted, 
there was a little pause, during which 
Bertha leant back in her great chair with 
her eyes fixed on the fire, as a certain 


wistful gravity settled over her face. At 
last she said, softly : 
“Poor Aunt Matilda!” There was 


another tiny pause, and then she added: 
‘‘ Has she never mentioned me, Nora?” 

“ Never, dear,” answered Nora, gently. 

“She knows, of course ?” 

“Monty thought it right to tell his | 
father, dear.” 

It was the first time that Bertha had 
alluded to her uncle or aunt in connection 
with herself and her spoilt life, and a long 
silence followed. Bertha lay back in her 
chair, quite motionless, with her face very 
still, apparently lost in thought. Nora, 
who had taken up some needlework—she 
had brought her practical capabilities to 
bear in many new directions since her 
marriage—glanced at her pityingly now 
and then, and her thoughts, too, were 
busy as her needle flew briskly in and out. 
It was she who finally broke the silence, 

“Bertha,” she said, bending her face 
over her work as she spoke, “don’t mind 
my asking, dear, but have you ever heard 
of—him *” 

There was a great difference between the 
way in which Nora asked the question 
now and the way in which she had said 
nearly the same words two years ago in 
Bertha’s London lodgings, There was in 
her question now that curious familiarity, 
that acceptance of a painful fact, that time 
developes in the minds of all but the im- 
mediate sufferers, until the original horror 
becomes a simple matter of course, But 
Bertha was unconscious of this—she was 
unconscious even that the words had ever 
been used to her before. She did not move, 
it seemed as though the question blended } 
naturally with her own thoughts, as she 
answered in a sad, far-away voice: 

**No, nothing.” Then she stirred, and | 
turning her head, she fixed her eyes upon | 
Nora. ‘ Nora,” she said, ‘I have thought 
that perhaps you are more likely to hear 
than L He might write to Uncle William 
and you might hear of it.” 

Nora lifted her head suddenly, her 
breath almost suspended for the moment 
in her astonishment. She did not speak, 
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waiting for Bertha to enlighten her, and 
after a moment the latter went on in the 
same soft voice : 

“If you should hear, Nora, you will be 
sure to let me know, won’t you? IfI could 
hear that he was married, and—happy, I 
could begin to forgive myself.” 

The little voice ceased, and she turned 
her eyes back to the fire, while Nora 
attacked her work again suddenly, with 
almost feverish energy. She was grasping 
the fact that Bertha had taken her ques- 
tion to allude not to James Ward but to 
Ralph Charteris, and, woman-like, she felt 
without understanding the significance of 
the fact. A moment later, Monty came 
into the room ; but Nora was rather silent 
during the short time that elapsed before 
Bertha was obliged to go, and, as she stood 
with her husband at the front door to 
watch her down the steps, she responded 
to his pleased comment on his cousin’s 
looks, with a “Poor little Bertha,” that 
was absent and grave in tone and manner. 

But Bertha’s face was bright enough— 
always excepting the pathetic brown eyes 
—as she opened the door of the nurses’ 
sitting-room half an hour later. She carried 
one or two parcels in her hand—the result 
of the shopping she had spoken of on her 
arrival in Victoria Street—and from one of 
them, as she came down the room, she pro- 
duced a large bunch of chrysanthemums, 

“T’ve brought some flowers,” she an- 
nounced, as she nodded cheerily to two or 
three of the nurses, whom she had not seen 
before that day. “I wonder what we can 
get to put them in ?” 

It was not a particularly cheerful room, 
and flowers there were an innovation which 
Bertha had long proposed to herself, and 
which she was introducing now for the 
first time. It was nicely kept, and the 
arm-chairs about looked very inviting ; 
but, partly owing, perhaps, to the absence 
of any ornamentation, partly to the fact 
that all its appointments seemed to be 
arranged with a view to obviate untidi- 
ness, it was difficult to realise that it 
was habitually used as a sitting-room by 
women ; impossible to imagine that any 
individual woman took a pride or an in- 
terest in it. The room had been very quiet 
when Bertha entered. There were some 
eight or ten women there—nurses and pro- 
bationers—some with books or papers in 
their hands, some fully occupied in resting 
themselves, all looking more or less tired 
and depressed. Every one looked up for 
a moment at least, however, at the sound 





of Bertha’s voice, and the little fair-haired 
probationer, of whom the Harrow boy had 
said that she did not look as if she liked 
her new life, and one other girl, rather 
older, who was wearily turning the leaves 
of her book, jumped up delightedly, and 
came towards her. 

“ How delicious of you!” exclaimed the 
elder girl, who had been in the hospital 
for some months, ‘Shall I go and see 
what I can find for them? Ob, they are 
lovely 1” 

Bertha, pulling off her gloves briskly, 
offered sundry suggestions as to the quarter 
in which it would be well to apply for the 
desired receptacle, and as the girl departed, 
laughing, to try, two more girls, roused by 
the bright voice and presence, strolled 
listlessly up from the far end of the room 
to inspect the chrysanthemums. 

“Does any one care about chocolate ?” 
enquired Bertha, gaily. ‘If they do, here 
issome, Alice, don’t jeer!” this to one of 
the girls who was laughing at the enquiry, 
“take some, do!” She had bought a large 
case from one of the big West End shops, 
and the next moment she was handing it 
laughingly round. 

When “grown-up people” give them- 
selves up to eating and enjoying sweets, 
the eternal sense of the fitness of things 
seems to infuse into their demeanour a 
certain light-hearted irresponsibility. The 
genuine carelessness and gaiety of child- 
hood can never come again when once its 
hours are numbered with things past ; but 
there are times when women—and men, 
too—will play at it with a childishness 
which leaves childhood itself in the shade. 

Some of the elder nurses had at first 
accepted Bertha’s chocolate with an air of 
concession to a freak which they felt to be 
doubtfully consistent with their dignity ; 
but this very quickly melted away, and 
before the return of the departed pro- 
bationer with the vase, they had become 
as gay and lively as the youngest girl, and 
the table, on which Bertha finally perched 
herself as she arranged her flowers, was 
the centre of a group of white-capped and 
aproned women, who stood about playing, 
laughing, and chattering fast and furiously 
with one another and with the droll little 
centre of the fun, as the chocolate passed 
from hand to hand. : 

“ Have you heard about Dr, Clive’s suc- 
cessor, Bertha?” cried a girl who stood on 
the outskirts of the group, when the con- 
sumption of the chocolate and the arrange- 
ment of the flowers were alike nearly over. 
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“Dr. Clive went away this evening, you 
know.” 

There was an instant’s lull in the talk 
and laughter; nearly every one glanced 
sharply at the little figure on the table. 
Then, becoming aware of the hush, every 
one began to talk at once as Bertha 
answered, quietly : 

“Yes, I know, of course. What about 
his successor ?” 

“ He’s very ill, it appears!” was the 
answer, “and can’t come to - morrow. 
There’s to be a substitute.” 

“ A substitute!” echoed Bertha with a 
little grimace. “Oh, what a nuisance ! 
Who is he, and where does he come 
from ?” 

“T don’t know where he comes from 
exactly. Country practice, some one said. 
Nurse Constance heard that he was a 
friend of the new man, and awfully 
clever.” 

“What is his name?” asked Bertha, 
slipping off the table as she spoke, and 
turning to contemplate the effect of her 
flowers. 

A new house-surgeon was quite an ex- 
citement in the hospital world, and several 
voices answered her question. 

“Ward,” they said. And then the girl 
who had begun the subject added : “ James 
Carrick Ward. I saw it written on one of 
the notice-boards. Isn’t it an odd name?” 

Bertha was still standing, with her back 
towards the room, and no one could see 
her face. No one saw the little hand on 
the table clench itself as the whole weight 
of the little figure came suddenly upon it. 
No one saw the sudden horror that flashed 
into her face. The next moment the ten 
o’clock bell rang, and in the general move- 
ment of dispersal nobody noticed Nurse 
Bertha’s deadly pallor. She went to her 
room, locked her door, and sat down on 
her bed. By-and-by she lifted her hand 
to push the hair away from her forehead, 
and touching her bonnet she unfastened 
it mechanically and laid it beside her. 
Then she rose, and, walking to the 
window, stood there looking vaguely out. 
Half-past ten came, and the light in 
the room behind her went out according 
to rule; eleven came, and twelve, and 
though with an unconscious movement of 
physical exhaustion she had let herself 
sink into the chair by which she stood, 
she was still looking out into the darkness 
with the deeper darkness behind her. 

She was thinking, realising, looking back 
as across an impassable gulf at the past, 





revived for her in the sudden shock of the 
news she had heard that evening. After 
the first crushing shock came a reaction 
that made her say to herself that it was 
impossible—it was all a dreadful mistake 
—an extraordinary coincidence of name ; 
but, back again with an intensity doubled 
by the short space of doubt, came the 
certainty that there was no mistake, that 
by one of the inexplicable turns of what 
we call Fate—which may possibly some- 
times be better called Justice—here in the 
hospital, to-morrow, she and the man who 
had ruined her life were to meet again. 

And gradually her deepest consciousness, 
her strongest conviction, became the con- 
sciousness and conviction of the immeasur- 
able distance that lay for her between that 
past and her present. She sat there with 
every mental fibre stirred into keen sen- 
sation, and the misery and shame through 
which she had once lived, stood out 
for her again clear and distinct. But 
they stood out as a memory, not as a dull 
pain stirring into life, Long ago she had 
come to accept that misery and shame and 
the ruined life to which it had led as an 
inevitable retribution ; she had accepted 
the position, and in dwelling on the wrong- 
doing for which her awakened womanhood 
so bitterly reproached her, she had ceased 
to dwell at all on the punishment with which 
it seemed to her to have been visited. 

Her first revulsion from the man of whom 
she had thought for six short months as 
her husband, when she learnt the truth, 
had utterly destroyed the slight hold he 
had obtained over her girlish affections, 
and this revulsion had been succeeded by 
new thoughts and new emotions which 
had swept him even from her conscious- 
ness, In the new Bertha’s inner life the 
thought of James Ward’s individuality 
had hardly any place. It was just that 
she should have suffered, her wrong-doing 
and her suffering alike had come through 
him, and he had then passed out of her 
life for ever. 

So she would have said yesterday, if 
she had been forced to analyse and give 
expression to her feelings. Now she faced 
the thought of meeting him again the past 
came very close to her; a shudder shook 
her, and she let her face fall forward on 
her hands. But it was only for a moment. 
As it had advanced it suddenly receded 
—receded to a distance that she had never 
realised, before leaving her senses composed 
and clear. The meeting, the contact before 
her must be most painful, most difficult— 
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she understood that well. She even sought 
carefully for any possible loophole of escape ; 
but there was none—none but a confi- 
dence to the matron—and it was not in 
Bertha’s nature to evade what could be 
bravely faced. But it was her intellect 
only which estimated the situation—her 
emotions—except for that one moment's 
last thrill of the anguish of Jong ago—were 
entirely unconcerned. It was her intellect, 
not her emotions, that was at work through 
all the long night hours, looking back and 
looking forward, and bracing itself for the 
ordeal to come. The emotions of the new 
Bertha James Ward had yet to touch—if 
he could. 


CHAPTER XII, ‘“‘ BERTHA,” 


It is generally a more or less unr- 
satisfactory task to act as another man’s 
substitute ; and James Ward’s face, for all 
its veneer of easy pleasantness, wore its 
most cynical expression as he left the 
house-surgeon’s private room, where he 
had taken up his temporary quarters, to 
go the round of the wards on the first 
morning of his locum-tenency. 

The cynicism of his expression had in- 
creased by many degrees in the course of 
the last three years, and the lines about his 
mouth and eyes suggested that he had 
travelled a considerable distance along the 
road of moral deterioration. He was hand- 
some still ; but except when he was taking 
special pains, his good looks were no longer 
attractive. There were many people now 
from whom all his charm of manner and 
regularity of feature could not conceal 
something insolent and cruel about his 
eyes, and something coarse about his 
mouth. 

He was taking little care as to his ex- 
pression or manners as he walked along 
the passages and up the wide stairs with 
the dresser, who was showing him the 
wards, Three years ago it had been his 
principle to be popular with every one; 
but now, judging from the careless brevity 
of his replies to the information offered him 
by his guide, he no longer thought it worth 
while to take the necessary trouble. They 
entered the first ward on the list, and his 
manner changed completely. Popularity 
with the ward sisters was eminently de- 
sirable in his eyes, and it would have been 
impossible for any woman to have pro- 
nouneed upon him, on the slight inter- 
course involved in making the round of a 
ward, any other sentence than that men- 





tally formed by the first sister with whom 
he came in contact that morning. 

“A most delightful man,” she said to 
herself as he left her ward. 

The round had begun with the women’s 
wards, and it was more than an hour later 
when his guide, with his hand on the 
door before which he had just stopped, 
turned to James Ward and said: “This 
is the first men’s ward—the Elizabeth.” 
He had not found the temporary house 
surgeon responsive to gratuitous informa- 
tion, so he added nothing to his laconic 
statement, but opened the door and pre- 
ceded James Ward into the bright, cheery 
ward, as he had done into all the former 
ones. Sister Elizabeth, as all the other 
sisters had done, came forward at once; 
but having received them, she said cour- 
teously : 

“T am sorry not to be able to go round 
with you myself; but I am engaged for 
the moment. The nurse I shall send with 
you is thoroughly competent.” She de- 
tained by a gesture a probationer who was 
passing at the moment, and said to her, 
‘‘ Fetch Nurse Bertha.” 

A moment or two passed, during which 
James Ward made on Sister Elizabeth the 
impression he had made on every member 
of the nursing staff with whom he had as 
yet come in contact ; and then from behind 
him came a steady, cold little voice : 

‘‘You want me, Sister ?” 

James Ward did not start ; not even his 
face altered at all, except for a slight 
hardening of the eyes natural to him in 
moments of intense surprise. He turned 
quickly, and Bertha confronted him quietly, 
white to the very lips, but with no trace of 
recognition, no feeling of any kind in her 
face. They stood so, face to face, as Sister 
Elizabeth said : 

“This is Nurse Brand, Dr. Ward, one 
of our most reliable nurses ;” and then, 
turning to Bertha, added, “ You will go 
round with Dr. Ward.” 

No verbal acquiescence was expected 
from a nurse under such circumstances ; 
and. Bertha led the way to the first case on 
the list, and in a few composed, technical 
words, put the new doctor in possession of 
the necessary details. James Ward had 
followed her mechanically in his intense 
astonishment, and his attention to the 
patient was mechanical also, though pro- 
fessional care and science were second 
nature to him; and no one watching him 
could have guessed that his attention was 
not concentrated on his work. Methodi- 
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cally and steadily they went from bed to 
bed. Bertha’s concise words of informa- 
tion were always ready; his brief profes- 
sional questions were answered promptly ; 


and not a word unconnected with the | 


business in hand came from either, nor, 
after that first moment, did either look at 
the other’s face. Only once was there the 
least change in Bertha’s expression, and 
that once was when, shortly before the end 
of the round, they came to the bedside of 
a patient to whom the doctor’s visit was 
always an occasion of suffering more or 
less severe. To James Ward his patients, 
particularly hospital patients, were rarely 
anything but cases; and, unless it was 
obviously desirable for him to assume a 
certain amount of tenderness, his callous- 
ness with regard to any pain he might 
inflict was often almost brutal. This 
morning, his touch was as rough as was 
consistent with perfect skill, and his dis- 
regard of the suffering he occasioned com- 
plete. And Bertha’s face, as she understood 
the unnecessary agony inflicted, changed for 
&® moment into an expression of intense 
disgust. It passed again, subdued almost 
immediately into a nurse’s orthodox im- 
passibility of countenance; and she stood 
by, quiet and unmoved in her professional 
demeanour, until the work was finished. 

A little later, the round was over. Sister 
Elizabeth being still engaged, it fell to 
Bertha to receive the final instructions 
from the house-surgeon; she listened to 
the few necessary sentences James Ward 
spoke, with the same distant, quiet, regula- 
tion manner; and he passed straight out 
of the ward without another word. 

There was not a trace of colour on 
Bertha’s face as she turned away mechani- 
cally, but she knew that the worst was over 
for her. The strain had been far heavier, 
the shock far greater than she had an- 
ticipated. She had not been prepared for 
the effect the first sight of the man con- 
cerned would have upon her womanly ap- 
preciation of the tragedy which had fallen 
upon her girlhood, and that effect had been 
acutely painful, But it was essentially the 
result of the first meeting; no second one 
could bring the past into the same vivid re- 
lief, and Bertha knew this. She knew that 
in that first pang of womanly realisation 
she had passed through the only intense 
emotion James Ward’s proximity could 
bring her, that for the rest she was utterly 
untouched by him. No sense of familiarity 
had revived at the sight of him to bridge 


the gulf between them, and her sense of ' 





distance from him was increased by his 
apparent acquiescence in her tacit repudia- 
tion of any previous knowledge of him. 
He was to her as a stranger towards whom 
her only feeling was a feeling of intense 
repugnance, 

The afternoon brought round as usual 
the students and the visiting doctor, and, 
as a matter of course, in attendance on him 
came James Ward as the house-surgeon in 
charge. The etiquette of the visiting 
doctor’s round demanded the attendance 
not only of the sister of the ward but of 
& nurse, whose business it was to prepare 
the patients for inspection and settle them 
again when the doctor passed on. There 
happened that afternoon to be no nurse 
available for this duty but Bertha, and 
for the second time that day she passed 
round the large ward in close professional 
contact with James Ward, a common busi- 
ness occupying both. This time, indeed, 
her position called for no words from her. 
But she was in waiting, as it were, at the 
service of James Ward, liable at any mo- 
ment to receive an order or to be asked a 
question which would bring them into direct 
communication. He, however, apparently 
neither meant to look at her nor speak 
to her. His handsome features were 
ac impassive as her own sensitive white 
ones, and his seeming unconsciousness did 
not alter. They had come to the last bed, 
and Bertha was looking forward to her 
release, when he turned to her suddenly, 
and looked her full in the face. 

“Did you obey my instructions in this 
case this morning? ” he said. 

If he had calculated on taking her by 
surprise, he reckoned without his host. 
Bertha met his eyes calmly. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, quietly. 

James Ward’s estimate of the position 
had passed through several stages since 
his first intense surprise that morning. 
He had not the slightest fear that Bartha 
would report him to the authorities. He 
knew—though how he knew it is difficult 
to define, for the premises of such a man 
must necessarily be false where a good 
woman is concerned—still he did know, 
instinctively, that not one word of their 
former life would ever pass Bertha’s lips. 
Nor was there—there never had been— 
a touch of remorse or regret in his mind 
for what he had done to her. Callous as 
he was in his dealings with his patients, 
in his dealings with women he was more 
callous still; purity and the spiritual in 
womanhood were simply empty words to 
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him; the faculty for perceiving and ap- 
preciating the realities contained in them 
was altogether wanting. The feelings 
stirred in him as his first surprise evapo- 
rated, by the sight of Bertha in the hos- 
pital-ward, therefore, were merely renewals 
of the attraction she had had for him on 
board the ‘‘Philistia,” quickened by the 
remembrance of his failure with her in 
their last interview nearly four years ago ; 
and the tone and manner of her “ Yes, 
sir | ”—a tone and manner which had in it 
none of the agitation and distress he had 
cynically expected, but simply the immea- 
surable distance which lay for Bertha be- 
tween them—added considerable piquancy 
to the situation in his estimation. She 
was prettier than ever now that he saw 
her again; her youth and her womanly 
self-possession were an irresistible com- 
bination ; she had been his; and her quiet 
repudiation of the past common to both, 
her tacit relegation of him to the position 
of an utter stranger to her, simply served 
to double the exceptional fascination which, 
ever since he first met her, Bertha had 
exercised over him, 

The meditations which succeeded his 
afternoon visit to the ward bore their fruit 
the next morning. He was aware, as soon 
as he entered the ward, that Bertha was 
not visible. Sister Elizabeth went the 
round with him, and when it was over 
he stood for a minute or two talking 
pleasantly to her. Sister Elizabeth’s pale 
face was paler than ever that morning, 
and James Ward’s keen professional eyes 
scanned her with unerring certainty of 
perception as he talked. Unnatural as 
were his plans with regard to Bertha, he 
told himself carelessly that it might be 
worth while to establish exceptionally 
friendly relations with the sister of the 
Elizabeth ward, and, accordingly, while he 
was alive to every movement of any of the 
nurses in the ward, he was skilfully guiding 
the conversation, until he was able to say, 
incidentally and gently : 

“T am afraid I am likely to have a 
member of the nursing staff on my hands, 
Forgive my noticing that you are looking 
very ill, Can I not prescribe for you?” 

Sister Elizabeth flushed quickly. There 
was nothing she disliked more than even 
the most sympathetic comments on her 
looks ; and James Ward, for all the pleasant 
concern of his tone, had made a mistake, 

“T am not well,” she said, coldly. “But 
I will not trouble you, thank you. I shall 
probably be obliged to take a holiday.” 





And she proceeded to change the subject 
by an enquiry as to one of the cases in 
her charge. 

James Ward answered her question in 
such a manner as to give her immediate 
occupation, and then added, courteously : 

“Don’t let me detain you. I will just 
speak to Nurse Brand about number five. 
I see she is with him now.” 

Bertha had just come into the ward. 
She was pale, composed, and quiet, con- 
scious in every mental fibre of Ward’s 
presence with a consciousness that was a 
painful constraint upon her. Circumstances 
had obliged her to busy herself at once 
with a patient near the door, and she was 
bending over him, with her back towards 
the room, when she became aware that 
James Ward was coming up to where she 
stood. She turned to him, as she was | 
bound to do, as he addressed her—in the 
unrecognising tone he had used on the 
previous day—and stood listening to the 
directions he gave her. They involved 
the use of a new battery, which, he told 
her, he had in his room downstairs, and 
he finished his explanation by saying, in 
the same formal tone : 

“JT will trouble you to come downstairs 
with me and fetch it, and I can then show 
you how it is to be used.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Bertha’s 
face had been raised to his as she listened 
with the necessary close attention to his 
rather complicated instructions, and she 
did not change colour or turn it away as 
she stood for that second of time facing 
him in silence. From such an order from } 
a house-surgeon to a nurse there was no 
appeal, and they both knew it. Then she 
answered, quietly : 

‘Thank you, sir,” and prepared to follow 
him out of the ward. 

He went downstairs and along the 
passage before her in silence, opened the 
door of Dr. Clive’s old room, waited for 
her to pass before him, followed her, and 
closed it, also in silence, And, as the 
door shut, Bertha’s sense of distance, of 
separation from the man before her rose 
—in spite of the intense repugnance with 
which intercourse with him filled her— 
and gave her immoveable courage and 
self-control, as she realised with an in- 
stantaneous rush of conviction, born of this 
most trying position in which she had yet 
been placed in connection with him, that 
her emotions were utterly untouched. She 
stood by the table, waiting quietly, and 
after one glance at her, he seemed to alter 
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his original intention, and going to the 
cupboard, he produced the battery for which 
she had come, and explained its working 
to her in a few technical words. She took 
in their meaning instantly, and with the 
necessary acknowledgement of his explana- 
tion, she was turning to leave the room. 

But James Ward stopped her. So far, 
the words exchanged between them alone 
together in that room had been as abso- 
lutely formal in tone and manner as those 
exchanged between them in the ward up- 
stairs, But as she turned away from the 
writing-table by which she had been stand- 
ing, James Ward, who had stood opposite 
her on the other side, came quickly round 
it and advanced towards her. And as he 
moved, all the unrecognising professional 
formality disappeared from his face, as it 
did from his voice, as he said one word : 

“ Bertha.” 

Bertha, with her hand on the door, 
stopped suddenly and turned. She looked 
at him for an instant with a face in which 
there was no answering recognition, in 
which there was no change at all except 
that it grew whiter and the look of distant 
repugnance deepened on it. Then, without 
a word, she turned away and left him. 


CHAPTER XIII, FACE TO FACE. 


Ir was a morning early in November. 
The outside world was wrapped in a dreary 
mist of steady rain, and even the quiet, 
cheerful Elizabeth ward seemed to be 
touched by a slight reflex of the dreariness 
outside, The bright face of Nurse Bertha 
herself, as she passed down the ward, 
looked grave and pale, though it cleared, 
as if with an effort of will, as she reached 
the closed door of the room opening out of 
the ward occupied by the ward sisters, 
knocked and went in. 

Sister Elizabeth was standing by the 
table in her ordinary sister’s dress; but 
her cloak and bonnet lay upon the skil- 
fully disguised sofa bed. She turned her 
face to Bertha with a mechanical smile 
as the latter entered, and Bertha, with an 
exclamation of sympathy at the sight of 
her haggard face, moved swiftly across the 
room and took the elder woman’s trembling 
hands in hers. ’ 

Sister Elizabeth’s private troubles had 
come to a crisis; she had asked for a 
fortnight’s leave of absence, and the 
holiday had been granted with a readiness 
that had surprised her. 

“It is something to be able to go away, 





isn’t it ?” said Bertha encouragingly, gently 
stroking the thin fingers as she spoke. 

“Oh, it is, indeed!” was the agitated 
auswer. ‘I never expected to manage it 
so easily, Do you know I think Dr. 
Ward must have persuaded the matron ; 
he has been very kind about my wanting 
a holiday.” 

“ It is not unlikely.” 

Bertha did not look up, and her voice, 
for all her efforts, was colder. Sister 
Elizabeth’s fears, always easily excited, 
took a new course. 

“T do hope,” she began in her hurried, 
distressed: tone, ‘‘I do hope that you don’t 
feel it inconsiderate in me to throw so 
much upon you. I feel what an incon- 
venient time it is, just when there is so 
much illness among the nurses—which 
makes me all the more sure that Dr. Ward 
must have used his influence with the 
matron. And he has such perfect con- 
fidence in you, Bertha.” 

Ignoring the last sentence, Bertha looked 
up into Sister Elizabeth’s face and answered 
her first words, 

“T don’t feel it is the least inconsiderate 
in you, dear, and I am quite prepared to 
undertake the charge,” she said ; and there 
was an undertone of resolution in her voice 
which struck oddly against the cheeriness 
of the face with which she was trying to 
reassure Sister Elizabeth. 

“There is nothing very trying in 
the ward just now,” returned the latter. 
‘Number five requires a great deal of 
attention, but there is nothing compli- 
cated. Of course something may come in, 
but I hope it will all go well, And Dr. 
Ward will always be ready to help you, 
I’m sure.” 

“Don’t trouble about it in the least,” 
answered Bertha, again passing over the 
allusion to Dr. Ward. ‘ Now, will you 
go over the cases with me 1” 

To Bertha, as the most competent nurse 
in the ward—or, indeed, in the hospital— 
was to fall the supervision of the Elizabeth 
ward in the absence of its sister. She had 
come now to receive her final instructions, 
and she and Sister Elizabeth had just 
concluded the roll of the patients of whom 
she was to take charge when a probationer 
knocked at the door. 

“Dr. Ward is here, Sister,” she said, 

Sister Elizabeth rose at once from the 
easy-chair into which Bertha had gently 
placed her, and struggled to regain her 
usual manner. The slow effort she made 
at selfcommand was a curious contrast to 
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the instantaneous change that fell upon 
Bertha at the probationer’s words, which 
altered her on the instant from the tender, 
womanly friend, to a self-possessed, impas- 
sive official. 

“Dr. Ward will probably wish you to 
come round with us,” said Sister Elizabeth 
as she moved towards the door. ‘“ You 
had better come with me.” And Bertha 
followed her without a word. 

James Ward was talking to a pro- 
bationer. He turned as the sister’s door 
opened and went to meet Sister Elizabeth. 

** Good morning,” he said, pleasantly. “I 
hope you are quite ready to go.” And 
then he turned to Bortha, as she stood 
rather behind the sister. ‘Good morning, 
Nurse Brand,” he said. ‘ You are quite 
prepared to take charge here, of course?” 
If there was any hidden meaning behind 
the cold professionalism of his tone—and 
Bertha understood the look in the eyes, 
which she met so firmly — Nurse Brand 
ignored it. 

‘I am quite prepared, sir,” she said ; 
and beneath the quiet of her tone there 
was a ring of something very like defiance. 

Three weeks had passed since James 
Ward's first coming to the hospital ; and 
in that three weeks, over the outward 
attitude of each towards the other a subtle 
change had come, 

Bertha’s conduct, on his first attempt at 
a personal advance, her tacit refusal to 
acknowledge him in any way whatever, 
had transformed James Ward’s careless 
sense of attraction towards her to a de- 
termination to force from her the hear- 
ing she had refused, mainly because she 
had refused it. He had imagined that, 
with a very little ingenuity on his part, 
she would be at his mercy as far as giving 
him that hearing was concerned; and it 
was when he found that, do what he would, 
they never met except in the ward, where 
she was fenced round invulnerably with 
professional etiquette, that his cold-blooded, 
relentless passion was stirred into life, and 
came to reinforce his instinct to succeed, 
by fair means or foul, with anything to 
which he had once set his intellect and his 
will. 

It was this latter instinct, and this 
alone, that prevented his writing to her. 
There was something that he could tell 
her that would, he believed, make all 
further intercourse between them perfectly 
easy ; but it was characteristic of the man 
that, having once set his determination 
against hers, not even the promptings of 





passion could cause him to forego the satis- 
faction of winning from her the interview 
that she denied him. She was in his mind 
incessantly, and her charm grew on him 
day by day. She was immensely difficult 
of attainment, and with that very difficulty 
her value in his eyes grew tenfold. 

To Bertha those three weeks, with the 
constant self-control and the constant watch- 
falness they had demanded from her, had 
been inexpressibly wearing. She was not 
afraid of James Ward. It was not fear 
that made her shun another private inter- 
view with him; it was simply that her 
whole nature revolted against and found 
unendurable even the distant thought of 
the re-establishment of such relations be- 
tween them as he had seemed to intend to 
re-establish in those brief minutes he had 
made her spend in his room when she 
fetched the battery. She had successfully 
avoided such another occasion hitherto; 
but the strain such success involved was 
heavy, and her first feeling of repugnance 
towards him had, with it, developed 
rapidly. There were times when she felt 
that she hated him. 

And how much longer she might be able 
to save herself from that private interview, 
the avoidance of which had become as 
much a point of determination with her as 
was the forcing of it upon her with him, 
it was impossible to say. With Sister 
Elizabeth’s absence, and her own assump- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of a 
ward sister, her intercourse with the house- 
surgeon must necessarily become closer 
and more constant. No one would stand 
any longer between herself and him. She 
had known this well, and yet she had been 
unable to lift a finger to save herself; she 
could say nothing that would keep Sister 
Elizabeth at her post. She had known 
that James Ward knew it—that, as Sister 
Elizabeth had said, he had used his influence 
with the matron to obtain leave of absence 
for Sister E'izabetb, and what that leave 
of absence involved—her own temporary 
installation in the vacant place, 

She knew it, and he knew it, and each 
was conscious of the other’s knowledge, 
when that same evening she met him, as, 
in virtue of her temporary responsibility 
she was bound to do, to accompany him on 
his final round, She met him bravely, and 
he began the round with no variation from 
his ordinary distant manner, though his 
eyes were gleaming with triumph. And 
it seemed likely that all Bertha’s courage 
and all her self-control would be needed 
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sorely. For everything that James Ward 
could do to lengthen the round that 
night he did. He knew etiquette must 
keep Bertha, in the capacity of sister of 
the ward, in attendance on him, And 
every detail that could point the position, 
that could emphasize the direct professional 
relations in which they stood, he used. It 
seemed as if his intention was to tire her 
out, mentally and physically, and to wear 
out the notice of nurses and patients, that, 
later on, a private conversation might pass 
unheeded. 

_ Finally, he declared his intention of try- 
ing on a patient a course of treatment that 
would keep him in the ward, with Bertha 
still at his side, for practically as long as he 
should choose to stay. But Bertha’s quick 
wits came to her aid here as they had done 
} many times before. Calling a probationer 
under pretence of making her study the 
treatment in question, she kept her with 
her for the short half hour that James 
Ward under the circumstances thought good 
to stay. He left the ward at last, and the 
expression in his eyes as he said good-night 
to Nurse Brand was not pleasant to see. 

But fortune does not always favour the 
brave. Bertha had had only an hour's 
sleep when she was roused to attend to a 
bad accident case. Accident cases were of 
rarer occurrence than at the larger hos- 
pitals; the only really competent night 
nurse was fully occupied, and all Bertha’s 
professional interest was alight on the in- 
stant. Haastily dressing herself, she went 
out into the ward, passed behind the great 
green screen drawn round the newly-filled 
bed, without a thought except of the suffer- 
ing she was to relieve, and busied herself, 
with such help as the one probationer on 
night duty could give her, about the patient. 
He was terribly hurt, unconscious, and in 
urgent need of the doctor’s assistance, and 
in her strong professional instinct, Bertha’s 
personal feelings towards that doctor were 
almost submerged even when he finally 
came round the screen and joined her at 
the bedside, The first active measures were 
taken promptly and almost in silence, except 
for rapid orders from doctor or nurse to the 
waiting probationer. Then therecamea pause 
in the action, and the lattersaid, hesitatingly: 

“When you can spare me, Nurse Brand, 
Nurse Armstrong told me to say that she 
should be very glad of me.” 

Before Bertha had realised all that her 
answer to these words involved, James 
Ward, without looking up from the patient, 
had spoken for her ; 





“There is nothing more for you to do 
here,” he said, pleasantly, ‘You had 
better go at once.” And the girl passed 
round the screen and disappeared. 

Her departure was succeeded by a dead 
silence, The screen drawn round the bed 
cut off the small section of the ward en- 
closed so completely that to all intents and 
purposes it became a separate roo. On 
one side of the bed stood James Ward, his 
skilful hands fully occupied, his brain com- 
paratively untaxed. On the other side 
nearer the head, supporting the patient in 
the required position, was Berths, chained 
to her post by her occupation until 
James Ward should choose to release her. 
Between them lay the unconscious man. 

The silence, unbroken except by the 
ticking of James Ward’s watch as it lay 
beside him, lasted only for a couple of 
minutes, but in those minutes Bertha’s 
face set itself like iron. The patient 
was in no immediate danger, nothing 
complicated was to be done, and the 
ordinary processes of surgery were too 
familiar to her to occupy her mind to the 
exclusion of consciousness of her position. 
The moment which she had so striven to 
avert had come, and there was no escape. 
Without taking his eyes from his work, 
without pausing an instant in it, James 
Ward began in a low, rapid voice : 

“Bertha,” he said, “I have waited for 
this opportunity for weeks, and you have 
refused it to me, Listen to me now, and 
understand how hard you have been.” 

There was no triumph in his tone. He 
had conquered her, but it was enough for 
him to feel his power. He was too self- 
controlled a man to make it felt, when a 
display of it might go against his further 
plans. Bertha, trapped and beaten as she 
felt herself, was gathering all her energies 
into a steady fund of self-command, and 
she made no answer. 

“ Bertha,” he continued, in the same 
rapid tone, and even as he spoke his re- 
quirements with regard to the patient 
under his hand necessitated a slight answer- 
ing alteration in her attitude which seemed 
to heighten the strain of the position by 
its assertion of their common object, “I 
know that no words I can say can win 
forgiveness for me. My love for you is no 
excuse for me in your eyes, it creates no 
pity for me in you, I know. But if I 
can atone—if there is one thing I can do 
to retrieve the past ? Bertha, will you not 
listen to me?” 

The mockery of the words addressed to 
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a woman for whom no escape was possible, 
who was absolutely at his mercy, stung 
Bertha to the quick, She did not speak, 
but she met his eyes as he looked up at 
her across the unconscious form between 
them, with an expression of contempt and 
disgust that contrasted oddly with the 
gentle touch with which she supported the 
injured man, But to James Ward the con- 
tempt on her face weighed nothing against 
the added beauty lent by the indomitable 
spirit shining out in the brown eyes. 
He did nct look back again to his work, 
and his hands ceased to move, as he spoke 
the words which would, he believed, annul 
the distance that lay between them and 
make her his again. 

“T am free, Bertha,” he said. “Do you 
understand? She is dead! There is one 
thing and only one that I can do that can 
in any way redeem the past. I beg of you, 


me, which maddens me now when I think 
of life without you, to come back to me. 
Let me marry you!” 

His voice as he ended sank to a low, 
hoarse murmur ; dramatic art could go no 
further. But as it had failed with her 
once before, it failed with her now; not 
that she recognised the art, but because she 
was utterly out of his reach. The words 
from which he had looked for so much 
touched her not at all. Without a shade 
of colour on her face, she looked at him 
across that gulf which he could never 
bridge, and gave him his answer in one 
steady word : 

“‘ Never |” 

Refusal, or rather such a refusal, was so 
entirely unexpected that, for an instant, 
James Ward stood before her speechless, 
Then, recovering himself with instinctive 
coolness, he said, very quietly : 

“That is your first answer; you will 
give me another ?” 

“ Never!” Bertha did not waste her 
force in passionate asseveration. She spoke 
with the same immoveable steadiness. 
Then she bent suddenly and looked at the 
patient, ‘He is coming to,” she said 
quietly ; ‘he will hear what you say.” 

Back into the form between them—the 
form of a poor London labourer—the spirit 
was slowly struggling, and Bertha and 
James Ward were no longer alone. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE “‘ACCIDENT'S ” PAPERS. 


THE house-surgeon’s room at St. Luke’s 
Hospital was a comfortable room enough, 





and during James Ward’s temporary ten- 
ancy of it its air of comfort had been con- 
siderably accentuated. He was particular 
to the point of fastidiousness as to his 
personal arrangements, and every detail in 
the room that was his personal property 
appeared to be the specimen of its kind 
best adapted intrinsically and by position 
to serve the purposes to which its owner 
proposed to put it. 

The microscope and its appliances, ar- 
ranged on a table, were of the best kind, 
and so placed as to command a perfect 
light ; the writing-table, with its double 
rows of drawers and its piles of medical 
books, was supplied with nothing orna- 
mental, but with everything necessary dis- 
posed ready to the hand. And the bronzes, 
which, with a beautiful little presentation 
clock, occupied the mantelshelf, were per- 


| fect of their kind. 
for the sake of the love which maddened | 


In the writing-table chair, on the morn- 
ing following his strange interview with 
Bertha, sat James Ward. He had just 
returned from his morning round. He 
had seated himself deliberately, and he 
had set himself to think out the position 
of his affairs with regard to Bertha. 
There was no mask upon his face now. 
His brain was actively at work, and his 
expression was keen and intent; but it 
was also inexpressibly hard and relentless, 
and the cruel determination in his eyes 
was no longer disguised. He found him- 
self for the moment in the position 
of a man who has followed a straight 
road leading apparently direct to his des- 
tination, when that road suddenly stops 
short with the distance only half traversed. 
He was standing still, as it were, as a man 
so placed might do, studying the country 
before him, that his new choice of a path 
might be the shortest and surest available. 

In the twenty-four hours that had elapsed 
since their interview, his resolution with 
regard to Bertha had taken a new form. 
As he had determined previously that he 
would make her hear him by word of 
mouth, so now, with a determination still 
more relentless and indomitable in pro- 
portion to the greater stake for which he 
had to play, he resolved that he would 
marry her. His wife had died two years 
before, and he had never doubted that 
Bertha once aware of the fact, all difficulty 
with her would be at an end. He had 
been prepared to express unlimited peni- 
tence and adoration, to run through the 
whole range of the emotional remorse, 
devotion, and despair, which, as he cyni- 
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cally told himself, was “the thing with a 
woman,” and he had had no doubt of 
success. But he had not been prepared 
for the firmness of the one word uttered by 
Bertha in answer to his eloquent appeal. 

‘** Never !’” he repeated to himself, as he 
sat there, erect and motionless, strung to- 
gether physically by the action of his brain, 
and with no thought of bodily relaxation. 
A slight smile touched his hard mouth as 
he repeated the word, and his eyes narrowed 
curiously. ‘“ ‘Never!’ And she meant 
it too. She has stuff in her ; so much the 
better ; it makes it more worth while.” 

He dwelt for a moment with an evil light 
of absolute pleasure in his eyes on the 
struggle to come ; and then he set himself 
to plan out the lines on which he would 
conduct it. And here found himself 
utterly at fault. Think as he would, he 
could work out no satisfactory course of 
action. On every hand across his path 
started up that resolute ‘‘ Never!” and his 
plans of the moment dwindled into futility 
before it, 

Half an hour’s hard thought had helped 
him not at all, and with a sudden move- 
ment of impatience he rose, his face lower- 
ing in his angry preoccupation, and walked 
to the window. His back, as he stood look- 
ing out, was towards the door, and he turned 
sharply at the sound of a knock. 

“Confound it!” he said to himself. 
“What is it now? Come in!” he added, 
aloud, and the door was opened instantly 
by one of the porters. 

“An accident, please, sir,” he said, 
briefly. 

“An accident!” echoed James Ward, 
harshly enough; the porter was not worth 
the effort which an assumption of his 
pleasant manner at that moment would 
have involved. ‘The ninth in two days, 
and they told me they were rarities here. 
Confound it!” 

He had taken up his case of instruments 
as he spoke, and the porter followed him 
out of the room, not caring to explain 
that the accident average of the past week 
had indeed been higher than usual at little 
St. Luke’s, 

Two minutes’ walk lay between the 
house-surgeon’s room and the surgery, and 
as he opened the door the hard, pre- 
occupied expression vanished from James 
Ward’s face, and he became, by sheer force 
of will, his ordinary, popular self again. 
At the same moment his professional 
instincts rose mechanically side by side 
with his private anger and perplexity. 





The injured man, who had been brought 
in apparently by the two policemen who 
stood now a little aside from the stretcher 
on which he was, lay exactly as he had 
been placed, in absolute unconsciousness. 
One of the nurses attached to the surgery 
was bending over him, and as James 
Ward came up, she said: “A bad case, 
I’m afraid, sir.” James Ward, after one 
glance at the prostrate form—a glance 
that told him, among other things, that 
the man was a gentleman—turned for an 
instant to one of the policemen, and said, 
as he began a rapid examination : 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“Cab accident,” was the reply. ‘‘Gentle- 
man pitched on his head and got a kick.” 

* Ah,” commented James Ward, tersely. 
“Compound fracture and concussion, nurse. 
What shall we do with him? Let me 
think.” 

“We're very full, sir,” returned the 
woman, in some perplexity. “So many 
accidents this week. There’s nothing but 
the private room attached to the Elizabeth.” 

“ Private room, eh,” said Ward, thought- 
fully, with a glance at the unconscious 
man, ‘ Well, it’s the best chance for con- 
cussion. Have you got his name?” he 
continued, to the policemen, and on their 
replying in the negative, he turned again 
to the figure on the stretcher, and putting 
his hand into one of his pockets, drew out 
several papers. ‘‘ Let's see,” he said ; and 
then, before he looked at them, he added, 
to one of the nurses, with a look in his 
eyes which showed how near the surface 
were his private affairs, for all his profes- 
sional veneer: ‘Let Nurse Brand know.” 

As the woman turaed away, his eyes 
fell upon an envelope which he had just 
taken from the injared man’s pocket, and 
as he gazed at it he grew suddenly and 
curiously still from head to foot. The 
porter had withdrawn a little with the 
policemen that the necessary formalities 
might be gone through. No one else was 
in the place, and he and the “‘accident” were 
practically alone. For nearly a moment 
he stood motionless looking fixedly on 
the envelope in his hand, then he moved 
his eyes and looked down, with no less 
fixity, upon the unconscious face upon the 
stretcher. Ghastly as it was, with the 
closed eyes terribly sunken, and the good, 
strong features drawn and livid, James 
Ward knew it now, and he said, below 
his breath, in a curious, reflective tone, as 
if he were repeating something he had 
heard long before: “ Ralph Charteris.” 
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‘Shall they take him up now, sir?” 

Several minutes had elapsed, during 
which James Ward had stood looking 
down on the stretcher, thinking intently, 
and the surgery nurse had returned. 
James Ward lifted his head slowly, and 
looked at her; and the woman wondered 
what he could have found in the “‘accident’s” 
papers to make him look so “ strange,” as 
she expressed it to herself. 

“There is no other empty bed?” he 
said. 

“No, sir,” answered the woman, in 
surprise. 

“Very good, then. Yes, they can take 
him.” He turned away as he spoke, and 
entered in the hospital day-book: “ Ralph 
Charteris, Esq., Carlton Club, Ward Eliza- 
beth, private room. Concussion of the brain 
and compound fracture of the right leg.” 

Then he left the surgery, and, going back 
to his room, waited, with the same intent 
hardness of expression—as though he were 
trying to think out an unexpected com- 
plication of a problem—during the short 
interval which must elapse before he could 
pay the regulation visit to the new case. He 
waited the full time, and then he went up- 
stairs, the intentness in his hard eyes grow- 
ing with every step, and opened the door 
of the private room of the Elizabeth ward 
with no preliminary warning of his coming. 

The injured man, still without sign of 
life, was lying on the bed, and busy about 
him was one of the nurses. Close by, 
overlooking, as her position of temporary 
sister made it her duty to do, was Bertha. 
Her face, as she stood behind the nurse, 
was little less white than the face upon 
the pillow, and her eyes were dark and 
wide. She was neither doing nor attempting 
to do anything for the patient, and the 
reason, to the keen, cruel eyes that scanned 
her as James Ward stood for an instant 
unnoticed on the threshold, was obvious. 
Her hands were tightly clasped together, 
and she had clasped them so to still their 
trembling. She was shaking like a leaf. 


CHAPTER XV. A CASE OF DRUGS, 


THE days that followed seemed to Bertha 
to pass in one incessant dream of anxiety 
and pain. With the terrible shock of her in- 
stantaneous recognition of Ralph Charteris, 
as she gently uncovered the face of the 
“accident,” she had passed out of the 
world of her everyday life into an inner 
world in which past and present were 
blended in a common suffering. 





The wrong she had done to Ralph 
Charteris had been the background of her 
life for nearly three years. She had dwelt 
on it, and thence she had dwelt on him, 
incessantly, until he had become the centre 
figure on her mental horizon—a figure 
stern, sorrowful, and reproachfal, injured 
beyond forgiveness. His face, as it had 
looked when last she had seen it, as he 
left her on the deck of the “ Philistia,” 
had been as present with her as the faces 
of the men and women with whom her 
daily life brought her into actual contact. 
In the passionate regret she felt when 
first remorse woke in her, that she had 
not had time to tell him “how sorry 
she was,” she had thought at times of 
meeting that face again, of putting into 
words some of the shame and penitence 
with which her heart was full, to see it 
alter into some sort of cold forgiveness. 
It was before her now in very truth, and 
it lay hour after hour on the pillow in 
dead unconsciousness, and Bertha knew 
that the chance that that unconsciousness 
would ever yield to life was slight in the 
extreme. 

She did not analyse her feelings; she 
never realised the intense, impelling longing 
that was in her to deserve, in some slight 
measure, that forgiveness—to deserve it 
by successfully defying the dark Messenger 
who stood so near to that unconscious 
man, and to bring Ralph Charteris back to 
life. Her only definite consciousness was 
the consciousness of an ever-growing pain 
and anxiety. All her work and respon- 
sibility in the ward, all her contact with 
patients and nurses, had become far away 
and unreal to her. Her duties were as 
carefully attended to as ever ; but all her 
life was in that private room where Ralph 
Charteris lay. 

There was little to be done for Charteris, 
little except to watch and wait; but to 
that little she devoted herself, to the ex- 
clusion of every external thought. The 
hospital was short-handed ; the only nurse 
available for the case in the private room 
was a rather stupid woman, to whom it 
was perfectly natural that Nurse Brand, 
as head of the ward, should give all 
possible oversight to a critical case. And 
Bertha’s immediate subordinate in the 
ward—a clever probationer—was only too 
delighted to do any quantity of work to 
make up for Nurse Brand’s preoccupation. 

One long day succeeded another, 
and, though Ralph Charteris showed no 
slightest sign of returning consciousness, 
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yet he still lived; and with each morning 
that she returned to his side and found 
that there was still the hope that is only 
quenched with life itself, that hope became 
to Bertha a more absorbing passion; the 
thought of its too possible extinction a 
more unendurable dread. The nights, 
during which she was compelled to leave 
the night nurse in charge, and the times 
when her duties in the ward kept her 
from the private room, were times of 
sickening fear to her, times when she 
could only arm herself in an iron en- 
durance, which made her face look like 
a mask and gave her voice a strange, 
far-away sound. In this endurance, 
togetber with the unhurried and careful 
performance of her work, all her energies 
were so concentrated that James Ward and 
her repugnance to him faded away into 
the dull, indistinct background of a long- 
past event. He was to her now, the 
doctor and nothing more. She was not even 
conscious of the keen eyes with which he 
watched her, nor of the unceasing watch 
they kept. 

It was the sixth day of Ralph Charteris’s 
unconsciousness, and Bertha was hurrying 
back to the ward after her dinner. She 
had already been away longer than she 
had intended, and she started violently 
when, rapidly going along one of the pas- 
sages, she suddenly felt herself seized 
from behind by two soft detaining hands, 
It was the little fair-haired probationer, 
grown quite at home in the hospital now, 
who met her startled eyes with laughing 
blue ones. Bertha had given her a great 
deal of cheery encouragement and sym- 
pathy during her early days of difficulty, 
and had been rewarded with an enthu- 
siastic gratitude and devotion. 

“ Did I startle you?” shesaid. “Nurse 
Bertha, it’s so long since I’ve seen anything 
of you, and I wanted Oh !” she said, 
breaking off suddenly, “is there anything 
the matter ?” 

She had not, as she said, seen Bertha 
for several days, and the change in Bertha’s 
bright face, particularly with that startled 
look upon it, was sufficiently noticeable. 
But Bertha reassured her hurriedly. 

“ Nothing!” she said, with a wan little 
attempt at her own smile. “ You made 
me jump, bad girl. Do you want to speak 
to me? I’m rather in a hurry.” 

“T did,” said the girl, shyly crimsoning 
as she spoke. ‘“I-—— it’s about Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and I thought you would—— 
Oh, Nurse Bertha,” she said, suddenly 








hiding her face on Bertha’s shoulder, ‘‘we’re 
engaged |” 

“ Engaged!” echoed Bertha, with a 
far-away remembrance struggling through | 
to the world in which she was living and 
suffering now, of the probable incompati- 
bility between the finances of the youth 
in question—one of the students—and the 
support of a wife. ‘' My dear!” 

“Yes!” answered the girl eagerly, un- 
derstanding and answering her tone. ‘I’ve 
been to see his people, They are very 
rich, you know, and they are pleased. 
Oh, won’t you kiss me, Nurse Bertha? 
Nobody has ever been so kind to me as you.” 

Bertha kissed the flushed, upturned face 
with a passion which had no connection 
with Mr, M‘Culloch and his affairs. 

“Keep faith!” she said, in a low, 
breathless way that the little probationer 
often remembered afterwards, but never 
understood. ‘' Minnio, keep faith!” 

The next moment she had turned and 
was moving rapidly away along the cor- 
ridor. The strange passion with which 
her face had quivered, as she spoke, lighted 
and moved it still when she reached the 
door of the private room. 

She opened the door with a quick turn 
of the handle, and passed swiftly in. 
Bat just within the door she stopped, 
and a low cry broke from her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “is he worse ?” 

James Ward was standing by Ralph 
Charteris’s bed, watching him intently. 
He lifted his eyes at the sound of 
Bertha’s voice, and looked at her. Every 
trace of colour had left her trembling lips, 
and she was clinging to the door handle as 
if for support. 

The sudden shock of finding the doctor 
with Charteris at so unusual a time, and 
the deadly fear which the sight brought 
with it, had deprived her utterly, for the 
moment, of her self-control. James Ward 
looked at her for a moment, looked straight 
into the terrified brown eyes without 
speaking, and a consciousness of her un- 
nerved condition, her utter weakness, stole 
over Bertha, and she struggled to regain 
her self-command. 

“No!” he answered, quietly; “he is 
no worse. What makes you ask?” 

His eyes were still fixed upon her. She 
did not speak at once. She moved from 
the door and came on into the room, and 
tried, with an effort pathetic in its power- 
lessness, to blind the eyes that watched her, 
to busy herself with some arrangements on 
a table near the bed. 
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“Tt is not a usual time for visiting the 
wards,” she said at length, fighting bravely 
for her usual formality of tone and manner. 

“True!” he assented, watching her 
trembling hands with a slight smile. “ But 
it is an interesting case. I hardly expected 
it to last so long. You find it interesting, 


4 Nurse Brand?” 


He paused, forcing a reply from her. 
She was standing now with her back to 
him, apparently doing something on the 
table, but in reality with her hands clasped 
tightly together in the terrible struggle to 
regain her nerve, 

“T am always interested in the patients 


} under my care,” she rather heard herself 


say than said deliberately. 

‘‘Oh!” returned James Ward in a slow, 
cold tone that cut like steel. ‘‘ Quite so!” 
Then he stooped and touched the nerveless 
wrist of the unconscious man, “ Well!” 


4 he said, as he dropped it again and turned 


away towards the door. “ Well, I shall be 
curious to see what Arnold thinks of him 
by-and-by. There must be a change before 


| long!” 


He passed out of the room as he spoke, 
and there was a look of cruel satisfaction 
in his eyes. 

Left alone, Bertha made no attempt to 


j move. As the door closed all the agitation 
j seemed to fall away from her and leave her 


still and quiet in a suspense too terrible for 
expression, James Ward himself—every- 
thing—was forgotten in her intense anxiety 
to save the life of this man, and the sense 
that before long, as he had said, the change 
must come. She stood there as he left her 
for many moments, seeing nothing, con- 


} scious of that one thing only, and then she 


turned, went slowly up to the bed and 
looked down on the unconscious face upon 


| the pillow—the face so ghastly now that it 


hardly looked like life at all. 

“Dr. Arnold!” she said to herself; 
“Dr. Arnold! What will he say this 
afternoon? What will he say?” 

Dr. Arnold was one of the visiting 
doctors, a grave, stern, but very clever 
man. Bertha had the greatest respect for 
his science and skill, and when, after 
attending him round the ward about three 
hours later, she followed him into the 
private room, the strain was telling so 
heavily upon her that it seemed to her 


| that Charteris’s sentence for life or death 


was coming from those hard, severe lips. 
It was all she could do to retain her self- 
control, to steady her hand to give the 


| assistance required in the examination ; 





and, above all, to keep her eyes from 
watching the unmoved professional face 
with unprofessional intentness. The ex- 
amination was long and thorough, and by 
the time it was over a strange frown had 
gathered on James Ward’s forehead, and 
he looked keenly at his colleague, Dr. Ar- 
nold’s face was very grave and thoughtful. 

“ What do you think of the case?” said 
James Ward quickly as Dr. Arnold raised 
his head. 

There was an instant’s pause. Bertha, 
who was standing on the opposite side of 
the bed to James Ward, with her head a 
little bent, lifted it suddenly as though 
she had forgotten everything in the sus- 
pense of the moment, and fixed her eyes 
on the face of the man who was to end it, 
her pale face twitching slightly. The 
question, asked in the speaker's ordinary 
tone, seemed to emphasize the uncon- 
sciousness of the figure on the bed, and 
Dr. Arnold glanced down at it with some- 
thing like pity in his eyes. But there was 
no pity in the eyes which, from the other 
side of the bed, were watching Bertha with 
relentless keenness. 

‘'There’s nothing to be done,” was the 
answer ; ‘I see no chance for him, poor 
fellow !” 

As Dr. Arnold’s words broke the mo- 
ment’s silence, James Ward saw a terrible 
grey pallor spread over the little face on 
which his eyes were fixed. He saw the 
eyes darken and grow dim and wide with 
agony, and he read in them a truth of 
which Bertha herself was ignorant. 

She did not faint, though for the mo- 
ment watching her ghastly colour he had 
thought that she surely must; an instant 
later every vestige of expression died from 
her face as completely as though it had 
turned into stone. She acknowledged Dr. 
Arnold’s parting directions in a cold, me- 
chanical voice, and her set face had not 
altered or relaxed at all when the two 
doctors finally left the room. 

There was no shadow of preoccupation 
about James Ward’s manner as he finished 
the afternoon round, His skill was as 
ready, his pleasant manner — when he 
thought it worth while to be pleasant— 
was a8 easy and convincing as ever. It 
was not until he was once more alone in 
his own room that he relaxed his hold 
upon himself and allowed an expression of 
deep thought to settle on his handsome 
face. He flung himself down in his arm- 
chair and sat there with his hands clasped 
behind his head, thinking. 
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When he had recognised Ralph Charteris 
in the accident case under his hand in the 
hospital surgery, he had recognised him in- 
stantly as a distinct factor to be carefully 
reckoned with in the problem he was 
working out with regard to Bertha, and 
the more difficult to deal with in that he 
was necessarily unable to estimate its 
exact worth. Entirely ignorant as he was 
of Bertha’s thoughts of Charteris, his first 
premise was right as far as it went, 
inasmuch as he told himself that her old 
lover would certainly be interesting to 
her, that old feelings, old memories, would 
inevitably be stirred by the sight of him. 
He had watched her closely, and before 
forty-eight hours had gone by all that was 
worst in him had been touched by what 
he saw. He felt that he himself had 
faded into utter insignificance in her life, 
that she was absorbed in Charteris, and 
that in her absorption she was hardly con- 
scious of his existence, and he hated the 
unconscious man with the relentless hatred 
that only such a man can feel. It was for a 
little while only, he had told himself with 
an evil smile, over and over again, during 
the last few days. Charteris would never 
wake to consciousness again, and when he 
was once dead——-_ He never finished the 
sentence in detail, but its end was one 
indomitable resolve. 

Bat now as he sat there, thrown back 
in his chair, he was looking at a possibility 
which was new to him. The question that 
he had put to his superior by Charteris’s 
bedside that afternoon had been put in no 
spirit of professional respect, but from a 
personal desire to know what his colleague 
thought, and to watch the effect upon 
Bertha of the answer he had expected. 
In that cruelly keen-sighted watch he had 
made a discovery for which he had indeed 
been fully prepared, but which made of 
the possibility which had already arisen in 
his mind a poison that quickened into life 
all that was most evil in him. That after- 
noon he had, when Bertha found him 
alone in the private room for the first 
time, detected symptoms about Charteris, 
overlooked or under-appreciated by his su- 
perior, and too subtle for Bertha’s medical 
knowledge. They were symptoms which he 
believed to involve ultimate recovery. 

He rose suddenly from his chair, and began 
to pace to and fro across the room, his face 
growing harder with every step he took. 
If Ralph Charteris recovered, victory with 
Bertha would never be his, and he knew it ; 
no determination would avail him then at 





all. He had resolved with himself that he 
would have her, and resolution with James 
Ward was not an idle word. It involved 
the deadly, unswerving concentration of an 
absolutely unprincipled and ruthless man. 
He walked up and down with no haste in 
his step, growing only colder and quieter 
as his hatred and passion intensified with 
the prospect of defeat, for nearly half an 
hour. Then quite suddenly he stopped in 
his walk, stopped in the middle of the 
room, and stood there for several minutes, 
as though considering something that had 
freshly presented itself. Then he walked 
slowly to the fireplace, and leant his elbow 
on the mantelpiece. 

“ He is so near,” he muttered to himself. 
“ He is so near.” 

The little presentation clock upon the 
mantelpiece chimed the hour, and then there 
fell upon the room a strange, dead stillness, 
The tick of the clock, the crackle of the fire 
seemed to grow louder, until their familiar 
sounds, striking against the silence, acquired 
something weird and horrible in the steadi- 
ness of their persistence. The clock ticked 
on and on, relentless and unceasing, regis- 
tering those heart - beats of time itself 
which are so steady and pauseless, neither 
quickened nor retarded in the least with 
the fever or the ice in any human heart ; 
and close to the little clock-case, in which 
that regular, unceasing pulse was beating, 
stood James Ward, his head supported on 
his two hands as his elbows rested on 
the mantelpiece, so utterly absorbed in 
thought, that life—such life as is visible 
to human eyes—seemed suspended in him ; 
seemed, as it were, to have passed into the 
clock at his side, which, with its slowly- 
moving minute, and its dominion over the 
silence, seemed more alive than he, 

It chimed the quarter-past, and James 
Ward moved and lifted his head. As he did 
so the tick of the clock sank back suddenly 
into its usual hardly audible reminder, 
and the intense personality of a determined 
man dominated silence and sound alike. 
On a table at the other end of the room 
was a small, new case of drugs which had 
reached James Ward that morning. He 
crossed the room swiftly and opened it. 
He turned them over in perfect silence, 
fingering and then replacing each small 
bottle and packet with a lingering touch. 
Last of all he unfastened a separate packet 
a little larger than any of the others, It 
contained drugs prepared in the most 
modern way—that of tabloids, or small 
compressed lozenge-shaped forms each dif- 
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} ferent drug in a tiny glass phial, containing | 


a dozen or so of the tabloids. There were | 
among them some labelled morphia, strych- | 


long time in motionless silence; then he | 
moved suddenly, and taking up the whole | 
packet, placed them all in a small cupboard 
which stood against the wall, turned the 
key in it, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XVI. COMPLICATIONS. 


“Goop morning, Nurse Brand.” 

“Good morning.” 

James Ward had just entered the Eliza- 
beth ward on the following morning, and, 
for the first time during their professional 
intercourse, Bertha addressed him without 
the formal “sir.” She had come swiftly 
down the long room on his appearance ; 


} and there was something altogether unusual 


about her manner. Beneath its external 


] composure her white face was alive with an 


intensity of hope and fear. James Ward 
gave her one keen glance, of which she was 


] as entirely unconscious as she was untouched 


for the moment by his personality ; but be- 


fore he could speak she said, quickly : 


‘ Perhaps you will prefer to come into 
the private room at once, There has been 
a change!” 

Professional composure fought despe- 
rately as she spoke with an almost feverish 


) eagerness; and the cool deliberation of 


James Ward’s tone, as he answered her, 


| struck oddly against her manner. 


“A change?” he said. ‘“ What kind 


} of change ¢” 


“There has been a short interval of 
consciousness,” she answered. ‘I had sent 
for you.” 

“ Ah!” returned James Ward, with the 
same calm deliberation of manner, “ Yes, 
I will see him at once. You were with 
him, I suppose ¢” 

A crimson flush rushed over the small 
face on which his eyes were fixed, and 
Bertha turned suddenly away towards the 
private room. ‘ No,” she said. 

The interval of consciousness had been 
only an interval, and an inexperienced eye 
would have detected no difference between 
the heavy stupor in which Charteris lay 
to-day and that in which he had lain 
yesterday ; but to the trained perceptions 
of the nurse—the nurse whose nominal 
charge he was was with him when James 
Ward and Bertha ‘entered the room—as 





well as to the superior science of th® 
doctor, the change was great. There was 
a brief technical colloquy between James 
Ward and the nurse, followed by a careful 
examination of the patient, during which 
Bertha stood by, holding herself quiet and 
motionless by a strong effort of will. The 
examination over, James Ward stood for a 
moment motionless ; and Bertha’s eyes were 
fixed on his impassive features in an agony 
of questioning hope. The nurse had turned 
away to a table for a moment. 

“The symptoms are favourable ?” 

Bertha’s white lips just formed the 
words ; they were so low as to be hardly 
audible ; but James Ward lifted his eyes 
from the patient, and looked at her as 
though their utterance had been perfectly 
conventional, as he answered, quietly : 

“The symptoms are favourable. If 
no new complications arise, he will come 
through.” 

“He shall! he shall! oh, he shall !” 
Bertha was never certain whether or no 
she had given utterance to the words. She 
only knew that every pulse was throbbing 
and beating with the passion of hope that 
gave them birth. She was vaguely con- 
scious that James Ward was preparing to 
look at the patient’s broken limb ; but no 
active assistance was required of her, and 
she was only recalled to herself a few 
minutes later by a few words uttered by 
James Ward. 

‘“‘ This looks bad,” he said. 

He had spoken several times to the nurse, 
and his voice had failed to rouse her; but 
those three words, or the penetrating tone 
in which they were spoken, went straight 
to her consciousness with a cold sense of 
shock and fear. 

‘The morphia, nurse, please,” he said 
to the woman who was helping him ; and 
Bertha started forward, with a low ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

“Morphia !” she said. ‘ Morphia!” 

James Ward turned and looked at her 
quietly. 

“‘ Unfortunate, isn’t it?” he said. “ We 
never anticipated difficulty with the frac- 
ture ; but this morning, I’m bound to say, 
it looks worse than the injury to the 
head.” He turned away as he finished 
speaking ; and Bertha, still with that cold 
sense of fear on her, followed his move- 
ments with startled eyes. The nurse had 
come up to his side with the bottle he had 
asked for. 

Now, then!” he said, as he prepared 
to take the bottle from her. Whethor it 
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was her fault or Dr. Ward’s, the woman 
never knew; but the next instant the 
bottle was rolling at their feet, and a little 
pool on the floor was all that was left of 
the morphia. 

The nurse’s apologies and excuses were 
cut short almost peremptorily by Bertha. 
On her overstrung nerves the gravity of 
James Ward’s tone, and the sudden re- 
vulsion it produced from an ecstasy of 
hope to a vague dread, had fallen with a 
jarring touch that had produced in her a 
fever of anxiety. Delay of any kind was 
intolerable to her. 

‘You had better fetch the ward bottle 
at once!” she said. 

The woman was turning to obey, when 
James Ward stopped her with a gesture, 

“There is no necessity,” he said, “I 
have some tabloids of morphia in my 
pocket. Get me a glass and a little 
water.” 

Bertha had turned to him with a move- 
ment of feverish impatience as he detained | 
the nurse. She stood quite still, watching | 
him. The nurse, humiliated by the acci- | 
dent with the morphia bottle, brought the 
glass and water in silence; and a curious | 
quiet fell upon the always quiet room. 
The sunlight, stealing through the half- 
closed blind, touched the unconscious 
figure on the bed, and touched also one of 
the figures standing by—the only moving | 
figure in the group. The two women’s | 
figures, both so still, one with the stillness 
of uninterested stupidity and training, the 
other with the stillness of intense self- 
control, were in shadow. Full in the sun- 
light was James Ward. With his usual 
cool deliberation he put his hand into his 
waistcoat - pocket and drew out a phial 
labelled tabloids of morphia, and taking 
the glass from the nurse, he shook into it 
one of the grey, flat pellets it contained, 
and crushed it easily, adding a little 
water. 

“'That’s right,” he said; and the dead | 
silence of the moment before had been so 
absolute that his voice seemed to ring 
strangely against it. 

He drew the small quantity of fiuid he 
had prepared into his syringe, and bending 
over the unconscious man, injected it care- 
fully into his arm. Then Bertha moved | 
for the first time. A sigh of relief escaped | 
her, and at the same instant she shivered | 
slightly, as though with sudden cold. | 
“Wash the glass at once, nurse,” | 











unscrewing and putting away his syringe. 
The woman withdrew to obey him; and 
he added formally to Bertha: “The ward 
now, if you please,” 

The round that followed seemed to 
Bertha interminable. Upon the strain 
of the last week, and the hopeless agony 
of the previous day, the hope of the 
morning had come with an overwhelming 
rush to carry her off her balance as 
nothing else could have done. She had 
told James Ward that she had not been 
with Ralph Charteris in his interval of 
consciousness ; and she had told the truth. 
She had not told him what was known to 
herself alone—that she had opened the door 
of the private room, thinking to enter and 
find him in the same leaden unconscious- 
ness ; that she had been arrested, petrified 
for the moment by the sound of the voice 
she remembered so well; the voice that 
had rung in her ears constantly for the 
last two years, quiet and shaken, as she 
had heard it that day on the “ Philistia.” 
It was weak, but perfectly sensible, as 
Charteris asked the nurse to tell him 
where he was. Bertha had fallen back 
against the wall as she listened, over- 
whelmed by the flood of conflicting 
emotions let loose by that feeble sound, 
cold and shaking in every limb. And 
since that moment, the spark of hope so 
unexpectedly revived in her had been 
burning brighter and brighter, until every- 
thing else was lost in its light, The shock 
of fear given her by James Ward's dis- 
satisfaction with the broken limb, and the 
strange treatment he had thought de- 
sirable, was infinitely more sickening for 
this hope that had preceded it. She moved 
from bed to bed at James Ward's side, 
doing all that was required of her abso- 
lutely mechanically, conscious only of one 
agony of prayer, “ Let him get better.” 

The round was over at last, James 
Ward’s last words—and they were very 
lengthy—were spoken, and as the door 
closed after him a long, low sigh parted 
Bertha’s white lips. She stood still a 
moment, as though resting, in the sense 
that she was free at last, and then she 
walked up the ward, attending carefully, 
and without haste, to two or three matters 
needing her supervision. When they were 
done, nothing would remain to keep her 
from Charteris’s bedside ; and in the relief 
of that thought she could afford to be 
almost leisurely. She reached the door of 











James Ward had turned away from the | the private room, stopped, with her hand 
bed, and as he spoke he was carefully | on the latch, to give a last direction, opened 
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it, and went in, closing the double doors 
behind her. 
The private room attached to the Eliza- 


| beth ward was divided into two, of which 


the first and larger was devoted to the 
patient, and the smaller leading out of it 
held necessaries required in the nursing. 
No nurse was visible in the larger room 
when Bertha entered, and she was crossing 
to the door leading into the smaller room, 
when she suddenly stopped short. She 
had glanced instinctively towards the bed. 
A sudden startled horror sprang into her 
eyes, and a low cry of unutterable dismay 
broke from her. 

“Nurse!” she cried, and the woman 
appeared in the doorway with a frightened 
face, as her voice rang strained and tense 
on the silence, “ Nurse, what have you 
been doing? Fetch Dr. Ward! Quick, 
quick! Tell him that tetanus has come 
on. Go—go, and bring the ward bottle of 
morphia back with you!” 

Ralph Charteris was lying just as she had 
left him, but a terrible change had come 
over the still unconscious face. It was 
drawn and convulsed, and all the muscles of 
the figure were contorting themselves spas- 
modically. Bertha had seen those symptoms 


. before ; she knew only too well what they 


foreboded, and for one instant, as the 
nurse left her alone, she threw herself down 
by the bed and hid her face on the bed- 
clothes in an agony of fear; then she 
sprang to her feet. She would not face 
the thought, she would not own her dread. 
He should not—he should not die! There 
was nothing for her to do; she was abso- 
lutely powerless until James Ward should 
arrive, and she stood there with every 
nerve and muscle braced together, until at 
last the door reopened. 

James Ward came rapidly up to the 


“Tetanus!” he said; “I thought so, 
Give me a glass, nurse; we must give 
ay morphia at once. My tabloids will 

0. 

His hand moved quickly to the pocket 
from which he had previously produced 
the phial labelled tabloids of morphia, 
when Bertha’s hoarse voice arrested his 
movement. 

“She has the ward bottle,” she said, 
“It will be quicker.” At the same moment 
the nurse, who was standing just behind 
Ward, offered him the bottle she held in 
her hand. 

There was a pause 80 slight as to be hardly 


| perceptible, and then James Ward filled his 





syringe from the bottle and injected the fluid 
quickly into the convulsed and agonised limb, 

His movement was followed by a long 
silence, At last James Ward glanced 
once from the distorted face on the pillow 
to the little face, white as the cap that 
framed it, bent over it, and as he looked 
back again at Charteris the mask seemed 
to slip trom his face for the moment, and 
the relentless malignancy in his eyes was 
terrible to see, At that moment Bertha, 
raising her head suddenly, looked at him, 
and the words on her lips died away for 
an instant. She could not see his eyes, 
but something in his hard, cruel features 
startled her. Then her one dominant 
passion swept everything else from her 
mind again, and she said, in a low voice : 

“The convulsions are less violent!” _ 

“Yes,” was the answer; ‘the morphia 
is conquering—for this time.” 

A shudder shook Bertha, and she clasped 
her hands tightly. A few minutes more 
of silent watching, and then, as some- 
thing approaching peace stole over the 
drawn face, she lifted her head again and 
turned to James Ward : 

“Do you anticipate any return?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is impossible to say,” he responded. 
“T expected some such complication from 
what I saw this morning ; but I thought it 
possible the morphia 1 gave then might 
stave it off.” He paused and looked at 
her, and a slight smile just touched his 
hard lips, ‘it is most unfortunate,” he 
said ; “just when there seemed a chance 
for him.” ; 

He stood for another moment looking 
down at the unconscious Charteris, and 
Bertha drew back a step, with a new 
expression risen in her eyes, and a tightened 
grip of her two small hands on one an- 
other. 

“ He is glad,” she was saying to herself, 
as her horrified eyes rested on James 
Ward’s face, ‘He is glad.” 

Before she could define or expand that 
startled conviction, it was pushed out of 
her mind by a consciousness that James 
Ward was giving some final words of 
direction, and when, a minute later, he 
left the room, all thought of him, even 
of his attitude towards Charteris, left her 
with his actual presence. 

Throughout the day that followed, Bertha 
scarcely stirred from Charteris’s bedside. 
Hitherto some undefined instinct had kept 
her from letting it be understood that 
Charteris was known to her. Now, in the 
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agony of hope and fear that the terrible 
symptoms of the morning had rendered al- 
most intolerable, nothing mattered any more 
to her. The nurse nominally in charge of the 
case became aware that the patient in the 
private room was a friend of Nurse Brand’s, 
and being a good-natured, if a stupid 
woman, she left her alone with him through 
most of the long hours, during which 
there grew on Bertha a dull feeling that 
she would go on in the same stony way, 
until Ralph Charteris’s heart should cease 
to beat ; and that on the same instant her 
own pulse also must stop. Only once in 
the course of the day did the remembrance 
of James Ward’s look and tone of the 
morning flash across her, and that was 
when Dr. Arnold’s daily visit brought him 
again into Charteris’s room. Even then 
it lasted only for a moment before she was 
absorbed in watching Dr. Arnold’s face as 
he studied the patient. 

“Tt is curious,” he said, atlast. ‘I don’t 
agree with you, Ward; I see no sufficient 
cause for tetanus. It is most singular.” 

The weary day wore itself out at last, 
and the time came when Bertha must leave 
Charteris to the night nurse, and go to her 
room. There had been no return of the 
convulsions of the morning, and though 
there had been no return of consciousness 
either, there was that about Charteris’s ap- 
pearance as night fell that strengthened 
the hope which was burning now with a 
consuming fire, Careless now of every- 
thing but the life and death struggle in 
which she lived, she sent one of the nurses 
with James Ward on his evening round ; 
and when he finally entered Charteris’s room, 
she turned from the bedside to receive him. 

“ There has been no return ?” he asked. 

“‘ None,” she replied. 

He asked a few questions, and then 
walked up to the bedside and looked at 
Charteris. 

‘There is no need to disturb him,” he 
said. ‘Good night, Nurse Brand.” 

“Good night,” she answered, and he 
left the room. 

The night nurse was busy in the inner 
room, and Bertha was alone with the 
unconscious man. She moved back again 
to the bedside, and bent very gently over 
the face, quite peaceful now, and then she 
turned away, spoke her final instructions 
to the night nurse, and left the room. 

But arrived in the little room opening 
out of the ward at the other end, occupied 
by her now in her temporary position of 
ward sister, she made no attempt to undress. 





She shut the door, and then stood for a 
moment quite still. There was a great 
arm-chair in the room, close to where she 
stood, and all at once she slipped to her 
knees, laid her head down on the wide seat, 
and flinging her clasped hands over it, 
crouched there motionless and tearless. She 
had been kneeling there for half an hour, 
utterly unconscious of the passing of time, 
when quite suddenly she lifted her head, as 
if startled. Something had cut suddenly 
across the current of her emotion and 
arrested it on the instant. Why had she 
left him ? she found herself saying, repeat- 
ing the words over and over again. She told 
herself that she had had no choice, that 
she had been bound to do go ; but reasoning 
was in vain. Stronger than reason, stronger 
than her self-command, was the conviction 
that seized her, growing more and more 
resistless with every moment, that she must 
go back ; that she must go at once! Almost 
without conscious volition on her part, she 
opened the door of her room, passed 
noiselessly up the ward, and opened the 
door of the private room. No nurse was 
visible, but she did not pause until she 
reached the bedside. There lay Ralph 
Charteris, his eyes wide open, but with no 
sense in their awful stare. The good, firm 
features were distorted beyond all recog- 
nition, and there was no muscle in the 
strong, manly frame that was not in the 
horrible grip of some convulsive spasm. 

For one instant, Bertha gazed down at 
the terrible sight as though it had frozen 
the very blood in her veins, Then she 
turned and rushed into the inner room 
with a face the nurse there never forgot. 

“‘ Morphia !” she cried. “ Quick, quick!” 

A case of instruments belonging to the 
room lay on a table near; and as the 
frightened gir] put into her hand the bottle 
of morphia brought from the ward earlier 
in the day, Bertha snatched up the syringe 
and was back at the bedside. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she knelt down, and, 
filling the syringe, she gave the largest 
possible dose of morphia before the eyes 
of the horrified girl, who had followed her 
to turn white with dismay. 

“Nurse Brand!” she cried, ‘‘ Nurse 
Brand, what are you doing? Dr, Ward 
has just given him morphia!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DR. WARD GOES TO HIS ROOMS. 


QUICK as thought, on the girl’s words, 
Bertha sprang to her feet. Lighted as by 
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a sudden vivid flash, with no conscious 
train of reasoning on her part, she saw 
again James Ward's face as it had startled 


her that morning ; she felt again the irre- | 


sistible rush of conviction with which she 


had said to herself, ‘He is glad!” She> 


turned upon the girl, her face all alight 
and quivering with intense excitement. 

“Dr. Ward has given morphia!” she 
said, rapidly. ‘Has Dr. Ward been here 
since I left?” 

“He came back about twenty minutes 
ago,” was the trembling answer, “He 
looked at the fracture, and gave morphia ; 
and then he told me I need not watch the 
patient for half an hour or so—that he 
would do very well!” 

“He told you ” Bertha’s tense, 
unnatural voice stopped short. She stretched 
out one hand with a quick movement, and 
gripped the other’s trembling arm in a 





clutch that did not shake at all in the | 


intensity of the moment. “ Did he use the 
ward bottle of morphia?” she said. 

“No,” replied the girl. ‘He said he 
preferred his own tabloids. He told me 
to wash the glass at once—that was what 
I was going to do when you came in. Ob, 
Nurse Brand, what are you doing?” 

Without a word, with a sudden unutter- 
able fear dawning in her eyes, Bertha 
released the girl, and crossing the room 
with rapid steps, took up from a table in 
the inner room the glass that she had 
indicated. A tiny drop of greyish liquid 
remained in it, and Bertha, with the 
swift instinct of a nurse, put her finger to 
it and tasted it. On the instant the dawn- 
ing fear became such an intensity of 
horror as absolutely transformed her little 
face. With the glass still in her hand, and 
eyes that terrified the girl, Bertha turned 
to her: 

“Do as I tell you,” she said in a hoarse, 
uneven voice. “Do it at once! Go— 
just as you are and quick, quick, to Dr. 
Arnold—you know where he lives, Tell 
him he must come to me here at once; do 
you understand ?” 

Even as she spoke, there was a low 
knock at the door, and one of the night 
nurses from the ward appeared. 

“Dr. Arnold has come round to see 
number five,” she began, but Bertha inter- 
rupted her : 

“Dr, Arnold!” she cried. “Dr, Ar- 
nold!” She moved swiftly towards the 
door as she spoke, and a moment later 
Dr. Arnold, with a look of surprise and 
keen inquiry, had followed her back into 


the room. “Dr, Arnold,” she began, 
breathlessly shutting the door upon 
themselves and the young night nurse, 
over whom there was creeping a con- 
sciousness that something terrible was in 
the air, ‘‘ Dr. Arnold, there is something 
-wrong. I came back here half an hour 
|ago and found the patient in frightful 
convulsions. There was not a moment to 
‘be lost and I gave morphia instantly, on 
my own responsibility. He is getting 
better; oh, thank God, he is getting 
better.” She was bending over the bed 
as she spoke, and on the attentive face 
that listened to her a still keener expres- 
sion dawned. ‘“ But—Dr. Arnold—it is 
‘not tetanus.” She paused, struggling for 
| breath in an agony of horror, and some- 
thing in the unmoved judicial expression 
of the man she addressed seemed suddenly 
to overthrow her self-control. 

“It is poison!” she cried, wildly. 
“Poison! Oh, do believe me—believe 
‘me! He gave him an injection from his 
‘tabloids this morning. Oa, he spilt the 
morphia on purpose; why didn’t I under- 
| stand {—and it was soon after that that the 
convulsions came on first. He came back 
‘to-night and gave him more, and he was 
dying, dying, when I came! Here is the 
' glass he used, with the remains of what he 
‘gave him, ‘Taste it, De. Arnold, test it! 
It isn’t morphia.” 

She had poured out the words in a 
passionate flood of eloquence, her face in 
a white frenzy of excitement and dread, 
praying vehemently for belief with every 
tone of hor vibrating voice. 

The penetrating eyes to which she raised 
her own watched her narrowly, and as she 
finished Dr, Arnold took the glass and 
asked her one question : 

“ You are accusing Dr. Ward of poison- 
ing the patient 1” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
she answered hoarsely in one word that 
was like a cry of agony: 

“Yes |” 

“ Then it is as well that Dr. Ward is on 
the spot to defend himself.” 

The cool, deliberate tones came from 
behind them as they stood together drawn 
away from the bedside, by which the 
night nurse, at a sign from Dr. Arnold, 
was watching ; and as the first sound fell 
on her ears Bertha turned with a vivlent 
start. James Ward stood in the doorway, 
his handsome face set into an expres- 
sion that was inexpressibly hard and 
composed, As she turned he looked for 
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one moment full into Bertha’s eyes. She 
faced him with all the horror of the fore- 
gone moment culminating in her wide, 
dilated eyes, and he came forward and 
addressed himself to Dr. Arnold. 

“Tf there is anything unusual about the 

contents of the glass you have in your 
hand,” he said, quietly and confidently, 
“the nurse has doubtless emptied some- 
thing into it in the process of washing.” 
*s Without a word of reply, Dr. Arnold, 
as Bertha had done, touched the fiuid in 
the glass with his finger and tasted it. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then he 
turned to the young night nurse. 

‘Fetch me some nitric acid,” he said. 

With a speed borne of the sense of crisis 
with which the very air seemed heavy, the 
girl left the room, and reappeared almost 
immediately with a small bottle. Not a 
word was spoken during her short absence ; 
the three were standing just as she had left 
them, the two men close together, Bertha, 
with her small hands clenched together, a 
pace or two apart. In the midst of a 
dead silence Dr. Arnold took the bottle 
from the gir], and poured a few drops of 
the liquid it contained into the glass which 
he still held. As the nitric acid touched 
the bottom, the tiny drop of greyish fluid, 
on which those four yair of eyes were 
fixed with such intentness, changed to a 
reddish brown. 

A faint breath parted Bertha’s dry lips. 
The nurse, with a little gasp, took a quick 
glance at James Ward, whose features 
remained set and impassive. Dr. Arnold 
looked intently at the reddish-brown liquid 
for a moment, and then he set the glass 
carefully on the table, and turned to James 
Ward. 

‘You are as well aware as I, Dr. Ward,” 
he said, gravely, after watching the action 
of the nitric acid upon the sediment, “ that 
that glass has contained not morphia— 
strychnine. The symptoms shown by the 
patient to-day, thovgh possibly arising 
from tetanus, closely resemble the symptoms 
of strychnine poisoning. I can only trust 
that you will be able to clear yourself 
satisfactorily under the enquiry which must 
be instituted.” 

“You are very gocd,” returned James 
Ward, facing his superior with not the 
faintest alteration in his impassive face, and 
with no expression in his voice but a hardly 
perceptible sneer. ‘‘Am I to understand 
that you propose to give me in charge 
immediately ?” 


“? Dr. Arnold hesitated. He was convinced | 





that there had been foul play—he was con- 
vinced that James Ward was guilty ; but 
esprit de corps in the medical profession 
is all-powerful, and a scandal in the 
hospital to be averted at almost all costs, 
and he could not instantly decide what 
course to pursue. 

“You are at liberty to go to your 
rooms,” he said, at last. ‘‘ The information 
given by Nurse Brand will be lodged by 
me with the proper authorities in the 
morning.” 

“You are very good,” said James Ward, 
again, with the same hardly perceptible 
sneer. 

He turned, without another word, and 
leaving the room, passed down the ward, | 
down the staircase, and along the passages, | 
until he reached his room. He locked, | 
and double-locked, the door, and sat down, | 
still with the same deadly composure of 
manner, to think. 

And that composure was not assumed ; } 
it was the composure of a strong nature, | 
though strong only in evil, in the face of | 
absolute defeat. The game was played 
out, and he had lost. He knew it, and he 
faced it with the iron resolution which, |} 
had his impulse been good instead of evil, 
would have made of James Ward a great 
man. The plan by which he had intended 
to remove Ralph Charteris for ever from | 
his path had been laid with all the 
subtlety and skill of which he was 
master. Keeping his rival’s present physical 
condition well in view, he had decided on 
administering strychnine as being the 
poison best calculated to produce symptoms [| 
such as might naturally arise from that 
condition. He was well aware that tetanus 
sometimes occurs in a case of compound 
fracture, and he was also well aware that 
the symptoms of strychnine poisoning and 
the symptoms of tetanus are, up to a | 
certain point, nearly indistinguishable. | 
For the rest, he had trusted to fortune | 
and to his own skilful management. Fear | 
had no place in his cynical nature. Having | 


once decided with himself that some such } 


desperate step was absolutely necessary if | 
he was to carry into effect his resolution to 
make Bertha his wife, to risk the throw was 
a foregone conclusion with James Ward. 

He had lost! And as he sat there, his | 
face set and rigid in intent thought, the | 
very stake for which he had played lay 
behind him, as it were, obliterated by that |, 
one unalterable fact, swept away as only a 
powerful nature can sweep away what is 
no longer fruitful. He had lost! 
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And the throw had involved his position, 
his reputation, the very possibility of life 
at all, save in some obscure, remote corner 
of the world. He accepted the situation. 
It was the hazard of the die! He must 
leave the hospital in the course of the next 
few hours, silently and unobserved—a fugi- 
tive from justice. If he were still there in 
the morning, he would be in the hands of 
the police before the next night fell. On this 
point, too, he was perfectly callous. Again, 
it was the hazard of the die, and he had lost! 

He rose, and, going into the inner room 
he brought out a small travelling bag, and 
began to put into it some of the smaller 
and more valuable of his possessions. 
Quite suddenly, as he took into his hand, 
for transference to the bag, a small packet 
of valuable papers, certificates and testi- 
monials, he stopped short. 

Was it worth while? The question had 
flashed suddenly into his mind, and he 
stood motionless, just as it had arrested 
him, thinking it out. Then he slowly put 
down the papers—not into the open bag, 
but back upon the writing-table. He had 
lost where he had sworn to win. Why go 
any further ? 

A little cynical smile just touched his lips, 
as he stood there idly, turning backwards 
and forwards the papers on the table. 
There was not the faintest sound in the 
room. The fire was out. The clock that 
had ticked the moments so loudly on the 
previous day lay in the bag at his side, 
silent. At last he moved, and spoke aloud. 

‘Tt is not worth while !” he said. 

There was another pause; and then he 
opened a drawer close to his hand, and 
took out a small case. He looked for a 
moment at its contents—two revolvers ; 
then he closed it again with a snap and 
laid it down, and crossed the room to the 
cupboard where he had placed the packet of 
drugs on the day before. He took from it 
now a closely-stoppered bottle, The 
simplest way!” he said, in a low, cynical 
tone, as though unconscious that he spoke 
aloud. ‘ No more failures !” 

Without an instant’s pause, without a 
backward glance at the time that lay 
behind him, James Ward laid down the 
gift of life he had abused, and passed to 
the justice of eternity. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. THE DEBT PAID. 


DECEMBER and January had come and 
gone, and twilight was falling upon a wet 
February day. 





From Nora Warrener’s drawing-room in 
the flat in Victoria Street daylight had 
nearly departed, and no lights had as yet 
been brought in. There was a blazing fire on 
the hearth, and the dancing flames seemed 
to defy the dreariness outside, routing it 
utterly at every point excepting only that at 
which the as yet uncurtained window ex- 
pelled its flickering brightness and per- 
sistently asserted the greyness without. 

“This little pig went to market, this 
little pig stayed at home, this little pig 
had roast beef, and this little pig had 
none.” 

A delighted baby laugh followed this 
statement ; and the rapturous hug whichcon- 
cluded the performance was followed by the 
words, uttered in a rather weak little voice : 

“We think there never was a game 
invented to compare with that, don’t we, 
baby boy ?” 

The only occupants of the fire-lighted 
room were ensconced in one big arm-chair, 
and they were Nora and Monty’s re- 
markable son and his godmother—Bertha. 

* Again ?” she said, as she perched the 
laughing child again on her knee. ‘ Again, 
and again, and again, baby boy? Ah!” she 
broke off suddenly, as a knock came at the 
door. “ Here’s nurse,” she added, as a 
woman’s figure became visible in the light 
from the hall outside. “Til bring him to 
you, nurse. He’s been the best of boys.” 

She carried the child across the room, 
kissed him tenderly, and as she put him 
into his nurse’s arms the round, fat hands 
— stretched out and clasped round her 
neck. 

“ You want to stay, my precious?” said 
Bertha. “It’s bed-time. Good night, 
sweetheart.” 

She unclasped the little hands, and 
kissed them, and the next moment the 
nurse had disappeared with her charge, 
shutting the door as she went. 

In the sudden cutting off of the light 
from the hall which this movement in- 
volved, the darkness of the room behind 
seemed deeper than it really was, and 
Bertha stood for a moment confused by it. 
The quiet, too, that fell upon it with the 
withdrawal of that restless baby voice and 
presence was noticeable by the force of 
sudden contrast. The fire had ceased to 
blaze, and the gloom of the window seemed 
to dominate everything in the room, as 
Bertha, getting accustomed to the darkness 
almost immediately, turned, and moving 
towards it, stood there looking down un- 
secingly at the wet pavements below. 
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Three months had passed since the night 
when Ralph Charteris and James Ward 
had gone down into that valley from which 
only one had returned, and for the first of 
those months Bertha herself had hovered 
on the border-line dividing life from death. 

All through that night she kad watched 
with Dr. Arnold by Ralph Charteris’s bed, 
fighting a desperate battle with the poison 
which had so nearly done its work. Ons 
long hour had followed another, and still 
the issue had hung upon a thread, until at 
last, in the early morning hours, the balance 
slowly turned, and victory was won. As 
the first sign of returning life flickered 
over the white face, Bertha had quietly 
drawn away from the bed to stand in the 
shadow—waiting, She had waited until 
the tone of Dr. Arnold’s voice as he ad- 
dressed his patient for the first time told 
her that Ralph Charteris had recovered 
consciousness, and then she had passed 
softly out of the room to meet the news 
with which the whole hospital was ringing 
—the news that Dr. Ward had been found 
that morning dead in his room. The 
shock coming so suddenly upon the night 
she had passed through, the terrible climax 
of a terrible week, had told too heavily 
upon her. They had carried her ont of the 
ward, her white face still and cold, no 

longer conscious of any pain or struggle, 
and, through the weeks that had followed, 
it had seemed more than doubtful whether 
any consciousness but the agonised con- 
sciousness of delirium would be hers again. 

But her constitution was young and 
very strong, and she had struggled back to 
life—struggled back with that curious 
physical instinct with which mental voli- 
tion seems to have so little to do, which 
carries a certain distance and then seems 
gradually to fail, leaving the victim no 
longer in danger of death indeed, but very 
far from full or vigorous life. 

At some such stage Bertha had now 
arrived. During the first month of her 
convalescence she had progressed rapidly, 
and had quickly arrived at that point 
when all that was needed for her complete 
recovery was that she should gain “a little 
more strength.” And for the last few 
weeks the smallest increase of that strength 
had persistently withheld itself ; she grew 
no better. 

Tired with even the slight exertion of 
carrying the baby across the room, she 
stood for a moment only at the window, 
and then turned away, and sank down into 
an arm-chair with an exhausted quiescence 








of movement which sat sadly on the little 
figure that had been so alert. It was very 
thin now, and the little face, refined away 
by illness, was pitiably small and white. 
She lay back against the cushions for a 
moment with her eyes closed. She always 
loved to have the baby with her, but the 
effort of playing with him was great, and 
she was tired. By-and-by, however, the 
great brown eyes slowly opened, and fixed 
themselves on the fire. Everything about 
her was very quiet, and she was quite alone. 
Her thoughts had gone back, as under such 
circumstances they always did, to the past. 

It seemed to Bertha as though her life 
were over, that it lay behind her pressed 
into one week lived through in that private 
room attached to the Elizabeth ward. 
She never went beyond it in her thoughts. 
In the first moment of her return to con- 
sciousness, as her eyes opened upon Dr. 
Arnold’s face, her lips had moved to ask 
one question, so feebly uttered as to be 
inaudible to every one but him, and he 
had answered, instantly : 

“ He is better.” 

Since then she had never spoken again 
of Charteris, It was enough for her to 
know of his recovery, and, knowing it, she 
never followed him in thought beyond that 
week from which the knowledge took all 
pain, leaving the spell untouched. 

Of James Ward’s death she never spoke, 
nor of the terrible discovery that had 
preceded it. The first shock had been 
deadened by her illness, and becoming 
gradually familiar with it as consciousness 
returned to her, she had given it the 
solemn acceptation due to so terrible a 
tragedy, and had dwelt on it not at all. 
She could sit alone, living in the past, as 
she was sitting in the firelight in Nora’s 
drawing-room now, in a peace that was 
almost happiness. It was when she looked 
to the future that there stirred im her a 
restless movement as of intolerable pain. 
What did the future mean for her? She 
never asked herself the question con- 
sciously, but the answer would rise in her 
now and then and frighten her, although 
she would not look at it or listen to it. 
There was nothing before her—nothing, 
nothing! The centre figure in her mental 
life, the centre round which all her best 
and most elevating thoughts had risen 
during these years of her life had been 
Ralph Charteris and the wrong she had 
done him. Now unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily, with no reasoning or analysis 
on her part, that page of her life had 
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become for her a page turned down. She 
had saved his life, she had paid her debt, 
the account was closed. Long years would 
roll themselves out one after another, and 
she would grow older and oldef, and all 
her life was behind her, nothing left of it 
but the constant restless longing which 
rose in her now whenever she tried to 
look before her and not behind her. She 
never anslysed that strange new longing, 
she never thought at all what it might 
mean, she only knew that the brave little 
spirit that had carried her through s0 
much failed her before it. And it must 
be faced. Again and again lately she hac 
told herself that, too. She must take her 
courage in both hands and fight her way 
back to strength and actf¥« life, and all 
the dreary pain that wai or her there, 

“Bertha! In the dark, dear? Ob, 
did I startle you?” 9 xy 

The door had opened suddenly, and Nora, 
coming quickly in, stopped suddenly on the 
threshold surprised at the darkness. 

At the first sound Bertha had started so 
violently that a little cry escaped her, and 
as Nora finished in a tone of tender con- 
cern, she rose and came towards her into 
the light. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, dear,” she said, 
with what was a most pathetic imitation 
of her old bright manner. ‘If a person is 
so silly as to jump at nothing, it’s the 
person’s own fault.” 

‘*The person is very tired, I’m afraid,” 





said Nora, looking anxiously at the pale 
they knew—Nora had gone to her, and 
“ Very lazy, you mean,” Bertha answered, 


little face. 


with a playfulness that was inexpressibly 
sad in the thin, weak voice, 
complaint, Nora, and you'll have to keep 
me in better order. Here come the lamps. 
Now show me your purchases. No, I’m 


“'That’s my | 


not going to lie down, I’m going to give 


up lying down.” 


There was something curiously unlike | 


herself in the expression with which Nora 
watched her as they stood together in the 
lamp-light, something very tender, and 
strangely undecided. It softened the con- 
fident face and lighted the direct grey eyes 
all through the evening, as Bertha, still 
with that faint ghost of her old bright 
manner, held laughingly to her words while 
her face seemed to grow more weary with 
every half hour that passed, until at last, 
with a quaint little jibe, very feebly uttered, 
at herself and her “ laziness,” she let Nora 
take her to her room. 

The “laziness” was more pronounced 





than ever, and Nora’s face was very 
womanly in its sympathetic trouble as she 
came back to the drawing-room where 
Monty was sitting alone, and took up her 
needlework in silence, 

The silence lasted for several moments, 
and then it was broken by Monty, who 
had been sitting apparently lost in thought. 

“ How is she, do you, think #” he asked. 

Nora lifted her face full of silent distress. 

“She gets no better, Monty,” she 
answered, ‘“ Nota bit better, Poor little 
Bertha !” 

“You've never said anything to her, 
Nora?” 

A pause had preceded the question. 
Monty was leaning back in his chair, 
gazing very thoughtfully before him, and 
there was about him an air of sympathetic 
reflection which sat oddly upon his young 
manhood as Nora answered, letting her 
work fall on her lap: 

“Tm so afraid, Monty. It is so difficult 
to know what is right; and the wrong 
thing would be so dreadful. I’m so afraid 
of startling and upsetting her for nothing. 
It’s dreadful not to know what to do!” 

There was a ring of distress in her voice ; 
but Monty did not speak again immediately ; 
and she took up her work again with a sigh. 

The dreadfalness of ‘not knowing what 
to do” had been weighing on Nora now 
ever since Bertha began to get better. 
On the first news of Bertha’s illness— 
sent to Nora and Monty by the hospital 
authorities as the only friends of whom 


had hardly left her again during the first 
weeks of danger. She had arrived to find 
Bertha raving wildly in the delirium of 
fever, pleading incessantly, in a little, high- 
pitched, unnatural voice for “him” that 
he might get better; that he should not 
die; that he would forgive her, forgive 
her, forgive her—the last pathetic cry re- 
peated over and over again. Then there 
would come a moment's silence, and a 
fresh train of thought would start in the 
overstrung brain. She would cry out pas- 
sionately that he was killing him, that he 
was glad, that they must believe her, they 
must listen to her, or he would die. 

Before twenty-four hours had passed, 
Nora knew who was the patient of whom 
she spoke, and gradually the outlines of 
the terrible tragedy, so nearly played out 
to the end, became clear to her, lighted by 
some incautious words let fall by the 
nurse. Nora had not ever known until 
then of James Ward’s presence at the 
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hospital ; Bertha had avoided going to the 
flat in Victoria Street since his arrival, 
realising, without expressing the fact, that 
her contact with him was one of those 
strains endurable alone, but not endurable 
in sympathy. 

And as Nora watched hour after hour 
beside that pitiful little figure, with its 
alternation of delirium and exhaustion, the 
whole story of the past six weeks became 
clear to her woman’s perception. She 
knew what James Ward had known as he 
watched Bertha’s face on that afternoon 
when Dr. Arnold had ‘seen no hope for 
Ralph Charteris, and she saw in it the 
motive for his crime. 

But in the hand to hand battle with the 
fever that was consuming Bertha’s strength 
hour by hour, her actual physical life itself 
became the all-absorbing interest with 
Nora. As the crisis passed, and a weak, 
emaciated Bertha came back along the 
road to life, the slight advance which each 
day brought claimed Nora’s thoughts to 
the exclusion of any mental consideration 
whatever, It was only when she awoke 
to the fact that Bertha, nearly well, was 
utterly out of her reach, that there was 
something about the wan face that made 
her hesitate whenever the idea of telling 
Bertha all she knew presented itself to her, 
that she realised the difficulty of the 
position, Ard the longer she waited, the 
less she could speak. After all, what was 
there that she could say ? 

She was asking herself the question 
now as she sat stitching mechanically in 
her drawing-room. She must do some- 
thing ! she had told herself so lately with 
growing frequency. She knew only too 
well what it was that stood between 
Bertha and complete recovery, and she must, 
she must do something! The question 
was what that something should be, 

‘‘ Nora, Charteris is back again, I saw 
him to-day.” 

The words came from Monty in the 
same thoughtful tone. He had, of course, 
gone to his cousin in the hospital as soon as 
he knew of his presence there, and he had 
been down once or twice to Brighton to 
see him, when he was sent there by Dr. 
Arnold to recover completely. 

“Ts he quite well, Monty ?” 

‘Qaite well, Nora, he’s going back to 
Australia next week.” 

Nora leant forward with a little cry : 

* Monty !” she said, ‘ob, Monty !” 

Then quite suddenly she rose, and 
coming towards him, stood with one hand 








resting lightly on the mantelpiece, *erect 
and decided, looking down at him. 

“Monty,” she began, “you told him 
about Bestha ?” 

“You know I did, Nora, and—and an 
awkward business it was.” 

** What did he say 3” 

“ Nothing,” replied Monty, ruefully. 
“ He—you've no idea what a quiet fellow 
he is!” 

“ You told him everything *” 

“Everything ; at least, I didn’t say any- 
thing about. the strychnine business, you 
know, Nora. I didn’t see the use of raking 
that up.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
Nora said, abruptly, with a ring of intense 
determination in her voice : 

“Monty, if he goes back to Australia 
and something isn’t done, I shall just 
despise myself all my life, You're a man, 
dear, you see, and I think a man 
can’t manage this, Tell me where Ralph 
Charteris is staying, and I shall write 
to him and ask him to come and see 
me.” 

If Monty’s lips were parted to protest 
they closed again rather suddenly. A per- 
plexing remembrance of something in the 
“ quiet fellow’s ” manner of saying nothing, 
something in the “quiet fellows” sad 
eyes which he was quite unable to define, 
caused the unuttered words to die upon 
his lips. 

“What do you mean to say?” he 
enquired, tentatively. 

“T don’t know!” replied Nora, with 
surprisiug firmness. 

Her firmness had become quite pre- 
ternatural, perhaps to compensate for the 
haziness of her plan of campaign, when 
two days later, as she sat in the drawing- 
room evidently waiting for some one, the 
door was opened by the servant, and 
“ Mr, Charteris ” was announced. 

Nora rose rather precipitately, and went 
forward to meet her visitor. 

“TI am very glad to see you,” she said. 
“T hope you are quite strong again ?” 

“Thank you,” returned Ralph Charteris, 
quietly, ‘I am quite strong again.” 

The four years that had passed since he 
left Bertha on the deck of the “ Philistia” 
had greatly altered Ralph Charteris. With 
all the air of physical health, his face had 
a curiously worn appearance, and there 
was a look about the strong, well-cut 
features that spoke of a constant patient 
weariness. The hair about his temples 
was grey, and there were lines about the 
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kind, steady eyes that made him look years 
older than his age. 

With her heart beating fariously for all 
her calm decision of manner, Nora, no 
nearer than she had been before to any 
distinct plan of action, feeling only that 
the time had come, opened the conversation 
on the lines that were most natural under 
the circumstances, and that must also lead 
in the direction in which she meant to 
turn it. 

“Tt seems strange, doesn’t it, that we 
have not met before,” she said, frankly, 
as they sat down. “I should have been 
to see you when you were ill, but—I was 
prevented,” 

The clear grey eyes were fixed fall upon 
him as she spoke, watching keenly for any 
shade of expression that might guide her in 
the difficult task she had taken so bravely 
on herself. Bat there was not the faintest 
change in the grave face as Ralph Charteris 
answered : 

“Tt was very kind of you to think of 
coming.” 

*‘ Monty told you, I know, of our terrible 
anxiety ?” 

Yes,” 

There was no alteration even then in 
the face into which she looked; but the 
absolute expressionlessness of the mono- 
syllable with which he answered caught her 
alert perception in a moment. She was 
silent, hoping that he would think himself 
called upon to add something to his re- 
sponse ; and after a moment’s pause, he 
continued in the same expressionless tone : 
“T am very glad to know that —it is 
past.” 

A sudden resolution took possession of 
Nora, and nerved her for a bold stroke. 

“Mr. Charteris,” she said, “things go 
wroug so constantly that can’t be helped, 
and one has to see them, and know there’s 
nothing to be done, that when one sees a 
thing go wrong that could be helped it 
seems an awful thing to beafraid. I want 
to ask you a question that you'll think 
impertinent, I know. I don’t mind that 
—I mean it can’t be helped; but do, 
please, answer it. Have you forgiven 
Bertha ?” 

As she finished her speech, with its 
quaintly incongruous mixture of womanly 
feeling and youthful directness, she looked 
suddenly up at him. She saw the eyes, 
which had been fixed upon her as she 
spoke in growing surprise, change suddenly, 
and she felt, as she waited breathlessly 
for his answer, that he did not speak at 





once because he could not. At last he 
said, in a voice that was rather low and 
hoarse : 

“T have never, since the first, felt that 
there was anything to forgive. The mis- 
take—was mine.” 

“ That is very generous.” 

* T love her.” 

The three words came from him in so 
low a tone that ears less desperately intent 
than Nora’s could hardly have caught 
them ; and then Ralph Charteris rose, and 
moving across the room, stood with his 
back towards her, struggling for the re- 
served self-control out of which he had 
been startled. There was a moment’s dead 
silence, and then Nora’s voice, very low 
and clear, broke it. ‘ 

“There is something that I think you 
ought to know,” she said ; and then, with- 
out waiting for a word or sign from him 
she told him all the truth about his illness 
in the hospital, she told him how nearly he 
had met his death at James Ward’s hands, 
and how he had been saved. And the 
story, as she finished it, pieced together 
from Bertha’s delirious confession, from 
words let fall by the nurses, and from 
her own woman’s instinct, was all alive 
with the unconscious womanly devotion of 
which it told, which it screened and 
sheltered even in the telling, to make it 
the more beautiful for that same screen. 

Long before she finished Ralph Char- 
teris had come up to her with a swift, 
abrupt movement, 

“Why?” he said, hoarsely, 
What does it all mean?” 

“Find out,” cried Nora, rapidly and 
incoherently. “Oh, if you love her as 
you say you do, ask her yourself. Don’t 
you understand? Oh, don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

She was all flushed and trembling with 
earnestness, and every line of her grave, 
sad face had broken up and changed as if 
under the influence of some tremendous 
feeling. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said, harshly. 
“'That—that isn’t possible! She never 
did—she never——” 

“She does,” interrupted Nora, “I 
don’t know when or how, but it is true, 
Oh, wait—wait here !” 

And before Charteris had grasped her 
purpose she had left the room. 

He stood for a moment where she had 
left him, his breath coming quick and 
fast, white to the very lips. Then he 
turned mechanically, and, walking to the 
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fireplace, stood there looking down into 
the flames, 

“It’s a mistake!” he muttered; “a 
mistake. I'll go. What's that!” He 
turned sharply as a light touch fell upon 
the handl!o of the door, and as he turned 
it opened, and he found himself face to 
face with Bertha. 

Without a sound of any sort or kind, 
she stopped in the doorway as though the 
face that met her eyes had turned her into 
stone. All her life seemed to be concen- 
trated in the large startled eyes, and as the 
man before her saw the expression that 
leapt up in them, he, too, found the truth. 
They stood so, for a moment, gazing into 
one another’s face, and then Bertha moved 
—whiter than she had been as she stood 
there in the doorway it was impossible that 
she should become, but her face grew 
curiously rigid as if with the force of the 
iron self-control in which she held herself, 
and she turned to go away, but Ralph 
Charteris stopped her. 

“Bertha,” he said, hoarsely ; “ Bertha, 
won’t you speak to me?” 

With her hand still on the latch of the 
door, she turned and looked at him, and 
over her little white face there crept a 
pitiful humiliation and a mute appeal, 
Then she came slowly back into the room. 

“ Have you forgiven me?” she said. ° 

Ralph Charteris took two swift steps 
across the room, and standing close to the 
little trembling figure, he said, in a low, un- 
even voice : 

“Tf there could be any question of for- 
giveness in my’ mind from me to you that 
must have been settled for ever when you 
saved my life, Bertha, there never has 
been, for I love you, dear. If my love is 
anything to you, if you care to have it, it 
is yours, and I am yours, now as I have 
always been since I asked you first to be 
my wife. If not—don’t mind, dear.” 





Then, as she looked into the good, grey 
eyes before her, to Bortha, last of all, 
came the knowledge of the truth —the 
truth of which, until that moment, she 
had had no suspicion. She had asked her 
heart no questions ; all its pain had been 
to her part of the old pain of remorse; 
which the thought of the man who stood 
before her now had taken root, until it 
filled her life. In her first keen realisation 
of the wrong she had done, and the suffer- 
ing she had inflicted so recklessly, there 
had been no touch of any other feeling for 
the sufferer than pity and self-reproach. 
Oat of her pain sal bitter repentance, out 
of the passionafé sense of pity and protec- 
tion with which his helplessness and 
danger had filled her, had grown, slowly 
and silently, in all unconsciousness, the 
one treasure that could pay her debt. 
She knew the ‘truth at last. She knew 
that she loved Ralph Charteris. 

She did not move or turn away her 
eyes ; she simply looked at him, and as she 
looked, the little, set face softened and 
trembled, the white lips parted, and the 
brown eyes grew deep and dark as they 
had never been before. She did not 
speak; but Ralph Charteris suddenly 
stretched out his hands, and drew her into 
his arms. 

“ Bertha!” he said, “Bertha! is it 
possible ?” 

There was a moment of silence—a 
moment in which for Ralph Charteris time 
itself seemed to stand still; and there, 
with her shining eyes still fixed on his, she |” 
said one word : “Fr 

* Yes!” 

Gravely and quietly, as if his great and 
overwhelming joy had passed beyond the 
bounds where any demonstration can avail, 
he bent his head towards her upturned 
face, and in that first long kiss the debt 
was paid. 





The Right of Translation is reserved by the Author. 

















